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PKEFACE. 


T his work on the Yioissitudbs op Abtan OiviLt- 
ZATION Ilf India was written under great and 
special difficulties. Tke advertisement announcing 
a prize reached me about the middle of the month of 
May. About the beginning of June this work was 
begun, and as sheets after sheets were written, they 
were handed over to an amanuensis. The services of 
a good writer who could understand what he wrote, 
could not be procured in Poona. The work was 
completed inDecember and sent off to Europe through 
the Italian Legation in London. Thus I could obtain 
only six months for the collection, collation of 
materials and the composition of the work. But 
during the time, this wa:8 not the only wotk I 
had to do. I was engaged, for five hours a day, 
in administering a '^arge school consisting of more 
than 600 young men. The administration of a 
large High School, and this in a town like Poona, is 
not an easy task. Again, I had. already undertaken 
editing and annotating on the systems of Indian 
philosophy in my ‘ Studies in Indian Phflosophy,” 
a monthly periodical. This engaged me from 
day to day at least for three hours. When 
these circumstances are examined, the reader will 
realize the difficulties ot my position. I do 
not, however, crave the indulgence of the reader. 
AU I have to say is placed before him with such 
evidence as I can produce. I am compelled to differ 
in some points from such Qerman scholars as 
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Goldstiioker and otLers—a fact which I cannot 
help. But the reader can examine the evidence 
upon which my statements are based. Though I 
may have failed to establish my conclusions, I 
may safely believe that on that account the service 
to the cause of Indian history cannot be undone. 
As yet, Indians themselves have not undertaken 
seriously the investigation of important historical 
problems connected with their own country. But 
they have a stand-point of their own—^a stand¬ 
point fixed by their antecedents, and the traditions 
of their country, a stand-point supported by oyer- 
whelming evidence, and a stand-point, which at once 
encourages and eratifies patriotism. From this 
stand-point, the strange revolutions—through 
which India has passed during the thousands of 
years over which her history extends—^have been 
reviewed : the principles and conditions of their 
origin and development have been analyzed, and 
the consequences which inevitably followed them, 
have beefl traced with that anxious care and 
accuracy which scientific history demands. The 
reader will see from the foot-notes how the mate- 
riils of this history have been sifted, and how what 
is essential is separated from what is merely 
accidental. Of course, there are defects in - this 
history as it is offered to the Public. But the hope 
is entertained that the ancient history of India will 
be in time taken up by a competent son of India, 
and that full justice will be done t© it. And in 
this hope there is ample consolation under the 
circumstances in which India is placed at present. 

Is^ 1880. M. \ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T he area which this Essay upon the 
Vicissitudes op Aryan Civilization in India 
covers is really vast. Before the Aryas invaded 
India, the country was inhabited by races philologi- 
cally and religiously allied with one another to a 
considerable extent. Their, history comprising im¬ 
portant epochs—‘their subjugation by the Aryas, 
changes of their language, religion, social polity,-and 
customs, their re-actionary movements, their incor¬ 
poration in the Aryan society, their revival under the 
Buddhistic preachers, their suppression during the 
Brahmanical revival, and their BrShmawization—is 
in one sense co-extensive with the history of the 
Aryas, a history comprising also important epochs— 
their establishment in India after a long and 
continued struggle for centuries, the development 
of their activities by the struggle, their prosperity 
and the consolidation of their power, their inter¬ 
necine dissensions, their expeditions into the 
different parts of India, their expansion and 
their attempts at the Aryanization of the 
enterprising aboriginal races, the culmination 
of their energy and powers of > expansion hnd 
development. Buddhism was a revolution caused 
by the energy of the aboriginal races; for it was a 
movement of nations in adversi^ against a race in 
prosperity. The conquering race is always anxi¬ 
ous to institute and seek to maintain prestige based 
on race distinctions. The development of caste is 
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tbe natural result of the feelings which conquerors 
entertain towards the subjugated. But the subject- 
races, from the necessity of their situation, inveigh 
against all caste distinctions and seek to condemn 
and put them down. “ No Gentile and no Jew, no 
Arya and no Anarya,no European and no Native” is 
their natural watch-word. The Arya also attached 
great importance to his scriptures, for he considered 
them to be the foundation of his power and prestige. 
He declared—“ Ah! sacred fire! protect my 
Mantra—that which the jRisis, versed in the three¬ 
fold learning, knew—^the Eik,the Yajus, and the S&ma 

_^for it is the eternal glory of the good (Aryas).” 

The feeling was natural so far as the Aryas were 
concerned. But against this feeling and against 
caste-distinctions the aboriginal races revolted. 
Their energetic leaders organized the tendencies 
which their feelings indicated. The rationalists 
or Buddhists began to assert their power. 

Thus the Buddhistic crisis came. The sequence 
of historical development—affecting the status 
of the powerful and prosperous Aryas and of the 
subjugated and despairing non-Aryans—produced 
consequences, which came in process of time 
to be felt among the Chinese on the one hand, 
and the Afghan and Persian races on the 
other, and to revolutionize the aboriginal races in 
Ceylon, The prosperity of the Sanskrit language 
—the speech of the Aryas—culminated, when 
Goutama Buddha propounded his doctrines. Her 
daughter Pali—^now recognized as the sacred 
language of Burma and Ceylon—^took her place. 
The revolution thus accomplished by Buddhism was 
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complete. No non-Arya could learn the science, 
philosophy, and literature of the Aryas, No non- 
Arya could aspire after equality with them, so far 
as the performance of sacrifices was concerned. 
But, in the course of few centuries, these pre¬ 
tensions were modified. The BrAhmaraas were 
attacked by foreign Buddhists like Hiouen Thsang. 
This force also culminated. The BrAhmawas, 
though their prqsperity was wrecked and ruined, 
mustered courage, collected the wrecks and ruins 
and attempted a revival. The aboriginal races and 
the efEete Aryan conquerors began a new develop¬ 
ment. 

We have thus come to the modern times- 
About the time that Hiouen Thsang travelled in 
India—collecting books and information and acquir¬ 
ing knowledge—a nation was fired with the ambition 
which a religious fanaticism, caused by a religious 
revival, produces : the Arabs gradually found their 
way into India, and about, the eleventh century they 
succeeded in making an impression on the natives 
of the country. The history of the contact of 
races—such as the Aiyas, the non-Aryas or the 
TamBians, Colorians, the Greco-Scythians, and the 
Mongolians—is fraught with a peculiar interest and 
opens up vistas of enquiry, at once many-sided and 
ever progressive. 

We have attempted to discuss many questions 
connected with this history. We know that we have 
not done justice to them in all their bearings, 
and their collateral surroundings—ever ramifying, 
ever developing, ever deepening, and ever transcend¬ 
ing the grasp of an enquirer. The questions in¬ 
clude almost every branch of historical investiga- 
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tion—e^Hnoiogy, philology, theology and religion, 
spUagiology, manners, customs, and folklore, litei’a- 
ture, philosophy, politics and political economy, 
commerce and the effects of international traffic— 
the consequences of emigration and intermixture 
of races and religions, the advance of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge, and the influence of physical 
phenomena and climate—included under the head 
of physical geography. This is history in its 
largest, most intricate, and most philosophical 
sense. 'VVe are sensible tliat such is the field in 
which we have had to work. Though we naturally 
feel diffident, yet we have tried at least to indicate 
the origin and development of large historical 
phenomena and the processes of revolutions. 
We thought, we should have been able to 
quote our authorities in foot-notes so that evi- 
dende might be adduced for our statements. But 
we are compelled to remark that the condition, that 
this Essay should be sent off before the thirty-first 
of December, prevented us from working out the 
original design in the way we had wished. We have 
particularly supported the statements in the Fourth 
Chapter, because it describes the culmination of 
Aryan prosperity and the origin of Buddhism, and 
seeks to fix the chronology of Faaini, whose Sfitras 
on grammar from their nature constitute the en- 
' Vyclopiedia of Aryan activities. We have drawn 
largely on the Mahabh&sya of Patanjali—a work 
which has not as yet secured the attention it 
merits. We have described Buddhism, its origin, 
its development, and its historical bearings during 
its diffei’ent epochs, and have given a rapid sketch of 
organized Brahmanism, the resultant of two forces— 
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Vedic polity, and BuddHism, We have introduced 
maps to illustrate the progress of the Aryas in 
India, the spread of Buddhism, and the relative 
position of Br^hmaraism. and of the nationalities in 
India in modern times; We have attempted to 
sketch the history of the Pr&krit dialects. Our 
first Chapter aims to give the history of the antece¬ 
dents of the Aryas before they entered India, and 
discusses the questions of their origin, their 
mytliology, their philology, and their sacrificial 
system, and shows how they spread out towards the 
countries of Europe—entering into the history of the 
Mazdayasnians, and pointing out the causes of the 
dissensions between them and Indian Aryas. We 
have rapidly traversed this field because we feel 
we cannot characterize the Aryan invaders without 
such an attempt. 

Our motto is—“There is a glorious future 
before the Aryas in India, now that their 
activities, dormant for centuries and threatening to 
become petrified, are likely to b© revived and 
quickened by the ennobling and elevating many- 
sided civilization which the Western Aryas have 
developed, and which is brought to bear upon 
them.” 
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The division of the Chapter and the sources of information.^ 
The origin of Mythology.—The four stages of growth 
merely indicated.—Criteria.—The Rig-Veda-Sanhitl.— 

VediV Mythology: Indra, Rudra Maruts.—Aditi—Gods 
Dyous, Prithivi, Ushas, Agni, Parjanya, and Vayii.—Mitm 
and Varuna.—Soma,—Siirya, PA«an, and Savitri.—The God 
Tvastri.—Brahmanospati.—The Ashvins.—The Deva-patnis. 
—'Comparative Philology.—Comparative Mythology.—Com¬ 
parative Sphagiology.—The Spiritual Tiieology of the 
Mazdayasnians.—Evidence for it from Comparative My¬ 
thology and Comparative Sphagiology. 
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” The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended by 
forel&Aers, and even by the far greater number of his disciples ; 
but the moat careless observers were struck with the philosophic 
simplicity of the Persian worship. That people,” says Hero¬ 
dotus, ** rejects the use of temples, of altars, and of the statues, and 
smiles at the folly of those nations^ who imagine that the 
gods ate sprung from, or bear any affinity with, the human 
nature. The tops of the highest mountains are the places 
chosen for sacrificec. Hymns and prayers are the principal 
worship ; the Supreme God who fills the wide circle of Heaven, 
** is the object to whom they are addressed.” Yet, at the same 
time, in the true spirit of a polytheist, he. accuses them of ador¬ 
ing Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and Moon. But 
the Persians of every age have denied the charge, and ex¬ 
plained the equivocal conduct, which might appear to give a 
colour to it. The elements, and more particularly Fire, Light, 
and the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were the objects of their 
neii^ous reverence, because they considered them as the purest 
symbols, the noblest productions, and the most powerful agents 
of the Divine Power and Kature ;”—Decline and fall of 
the Soman Empire, 

The gods sacrificed to a sacrifice (Agni) by means of a sacrifice 
(Agni). Those mre the first religious rites. Invested with gloiy, 
they then went to Heaven where those gods, who had preceded them 
(Pfirvo), dwell, endowed with.(all) means.— Sig-VedorSanhiid, 
( 1 . 164 , 60 .). 
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CHAPTEK 1. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN 

ARYAS. 


The division of the Chapter and the Sources of 
information. 

1 IHE ancient Aryas, when they invaded India, had 
- made great progress in civilization. They had 
passed from the condition of mere agriculturista into 
that of feudalism. The different tribes had been fused 
into one community. They possessed such know¬ 
ledge of agricnltute and peaceful arts of life as is 
discernible in India at the present day. Their 
knowledge of the art of war and its means would 
do credit to any nation of Europe during the 

middle age^. Their systems of Cosmology and 
1 
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Theology and Domestic Economy prove that they 
were not mere hordes of uneducated barbarians, 
whom some unknown fatality drove into India. 
The period of history which we purpose to describe 
in this chapter is naturally sub-divided into four 
parts—1. The early history of the Aryan tribes, 
constituting the Aryan race as a whole when their 
Mythology and their Theology were gi’adually 
developed; 2. the separation of the tribes and their 
nodgration into the western regions; 3. the great 

schism among the Aryans in Ariana itself and its 
features; 4. the consequent invasion of India.' 
The materials for the history of this interesting 
period, comprising such important events as we 
have mentioned under the four heads, are to be 
collected. The main source of our information is 
the £ik-Sanhit& itself.® It comprises the popular 
songs, the sacrificial invocations, the philosophical 
speculations, and theological doctrines, and thus 
throws sufficient light on the different stages of the 
early Aryan civilization. This information is to be 


•'1 Facts connected with the invasion of India by the ancient Aryans 
are brought to^gether in a separate chapter by itself. The second 
chapter produces evidence in support of the statemeht we have made 
as to the condition of the Aryans when they entered India. 

2 The G4th^ of the Zend4vest& and its code of social rulea are 
important. We have shown in this connection their relation to 
the Vaidika hymns. (See the end of this chapter.) But the ZendAvestA 
and the G&thlba supply information of the state of the ancient Aryans 
in the agricultural stage only. Besides, the supply is rather scanty as 
compared with that^ of the jSik*Saahit&. Hence our statement. But 
we must state that the jRik-Sanhiti, without the light which the Zendr- 
ivesti and the sacniieial system throw on it by way of elnddation^ 
cannot afford much subatuntial aid. 
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supplemented by that •which Comparative Philology 
and Comparative Mythology supply. The Zend- 
S,vest4 tends to elucidate this period of history as the 
writings of Zarathustra constitute an interesting 
collateral literary and religious stratum^ as if an 
igneous formation, because it is shot through by 
a rich vein of the spirit of animosity against the 
ancient Aryas, who advanced towards India. The 
Br&hmana literature which describes, though in¬ 
directly, the contests between the Devas and 
Asuras (Daevas and Ahnras of the Zenddvesti), and 
develops and systematizes the sacrificial lore, 
constitutes an upper stratum,—a subsequent forma¬ 
tion, and affords an insight into the nature of the 
strata below it. The materials which can be 
obtained from the JBik-Sanhitfi., Comparative Philo¬ 
logy, Comparatite Mythology,® the Zendfivesta and 


^ The positiou of tJie Zend^vest^ in this investigation is important. 
We have carefully examined it. Though ita chronology cannot be 
fixed with the certainty which historical precision requires, yet it, may 
be safely stated that parts of the G4tli4 literature, mythology and 
history as embodied in traditions it reveals, are" anterior to Ihe invasion 
of India by the Aryas. The G&thto are more subject to the Vaidika 
Grammar of P&jiini than the utterances of the jKiais. We have shown 
this in this essay in the sequel. Those parts of the ZendAvesta which 
give ethics, social rules and ritual, are like the Smritis of the Br&h- 
maf».as, which were recast and remodelled from time to time till they 
petrified as society out-grew them. . 

2 Comiiarative Philology as well as Comparative Mythology ar® 
yet in tiieir infancy. The sciences are named in-as-mueh as the 
phenomena: they have to investigate are definitely stated. But those 
who help a science really, have not done their work—the collocfcors pf 
materials. When the literature bearing on Comparatiyo Philology and 
Mythology is collected, the paucity of the collection is at once seen, i'he 
second stage of a science is the classification of the ms^terials So that 
the essential may be separated from accidental materially. Savant® 
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the extensive sacrificial literature of the Brahma- S 

v&dinas, are abundant, and we will open mines 
in these strata and work in them so far as time 
can permit, and at any rate, take care to indicate 
the lines of our researches, which will he principally 
traced by means of the complex sacrificial system 
as it can be observed in its developed forms in 
India, during the time of the Aitareya, Taittirlya 
and VS.jasaneya thinkers and priests. 

The origin of Mythology. 

Different theories, such as scriptural,^ allegori¬ 
cal,* historical,® and physical,* have been advanced 

in Europe are working in this direction. The third stage is the state¬ 
ment of general laws whicli can explain the phenomena. The present 
state of these sciences may he cha**ai^berized as the cohjlict of hypotheses. 

We have stated our view to show how much Hght^ and what kind of 
light, these sciences, if they are called so, can throw. 

1 Mr. G. W. Oox discusses the different theories in his own way. 

He represents Gladstone as holding ** that under corrupted forms, it 
presents the old Theistlc and Messianic traditions, that by a primitive 
tradition, if not by a direct command, it upheld the ordinance of 
sacrifice; that its course was from light to darkness, from purity to 
uncleanliness.^' (See Cox*s Mythology of the Aryan Nations, (Vol. I, B. 

1. page 11.) 

» Loi'd Bacon considered that all myths like the story of the Spoenix 
were elegant and instructive fables. 

8 The historical theory was in one sense started in Europe by 
Eumeroa and in India by the AitihAsikas, mentioned in the Nirukta of 
Y&ska. (See the 9bh'chapter of the Mythology of Aryan Nations by 
Cox,) Historians like Niebuhr have employed it in modem times. 

^ Goldstiicker, for instance, attributes the development'of the myth 
of the Ashvius to a cosmical element:—His words addressed to Dr. 

Muir, are :—^^The myth of the Aahvins is, in my opinion, one of that 
class of myths in which two distinct elements—the cosmical and human 
and historical—have gradually become blended into one/’ KUhn'iS 
theory is cosmical 
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to explain the mythology of different nations. We 
have to show that the mythology of the Aryas 
gradually grew up, that the same myths were 
understood at different periods of their history in 
different ways until at last myths ceased to he 
originated and to grow up, and their mythology 
was stereotyped; but what was at first a living 
organism capable of growth and development, 
passed into the condition of a fossil embedded in 
the strata of subsequent beliefs and dogmas' and 
that mythology sprang from the source of philo¬ 
sophical explanation, or from analogy, or from 
the description of cosmical phenomena, and though 
seldom, from historical facts of immense importance 
and magnitude. Max Muller propounds the solar 
theory and ingeniously attributes the development 
of Tedio mythology to the solar influence in its 
diverse manifestations.^ Kiihn and his school seek 
to explain Vedio mythology by advancing the 
meteorological theory.* We have examined both 

1 We are aware of the theory which Dr* Max Miiller propouad*. 
He lias done great service to the science (so far as developed) of 
Comparative Mythology. He charaoterhses his theory as solar theory^ 
We should call it psychologico-lingual theory, because it involves 
three distinct propositions:—1. The Aryan being imaginative, at first 
gave many names to the same object. This is polyonomy. 2. He 
forgot the significance or rather the signification of the original namea. 
3, From this mythology sprang up. 

2 (See Lectures on the Science of Language, Max Miiller, 2nd Seiiea, 
page 519.) His words are:—“ I look upon the sun-rise and sun-set, 
on the daily return of day and night, on the battle between light 
and darkness, on the whole solar drama in all its details that is acted 
every day, every month, every year, in heaven and in earth, as the 
principal subject of early m;^hology.” Again, “quite opposed to 
this, the solar theory, is that proposed by Professor Klihn, and adopt¬ 
ed by the most eminent mythologians of Germany, which may be 
called the meteorological theory.” 
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th .0 theories and feel that a serious assumption 
underlies them both. According to Dr. Max Muller, 
the ancient Aryan man was suddenly impressed 
by the glory of the sun, the mellow light of 
the moon, the sky inlaid with bright stars, the 
gorgeous morn, and the delightful eve, and 
enraptured with nature’s beauty, poured forth the 
hymns of the iJigveda, or according to Kiihn, he was 
suddenly overawed by the storm and lightning, 
and impressed by the terrific aspects of nature, 
broke forth into delightful strains of music, such as 
fear alone can produce. The truth is, the ancient 
Aryan man had his periods^ of growth before he 
appeared as a gallant warrior, moved by the spirit 
of chivalry, determined to overcome Ris enemies, 
buoyed up with the hope of success, and undaunted 
by adversity and dangers. Our theory of gradual 
growth allows sufficient time to the ancient Aryas 
to emerge from barbarism, to pursue, for some time, 
pastoral and agricultural life, and when prepared, 
to form a feudal confederacy, though spontaneous 


1 The notioos or conceptions of the sun point to this, so far as 
philology is concerned. At first th#* sun was merely a great light 
which caused heat. He was Sdrya or Sol or Helios, as he vivifies 
nature. His names as specially developed by agriculturists were 
Savitri, the producer of corn—the autumnal sun,—Ph^n, the harvest- 
sun. The name Vivasvan is common to the iSik-Sanhitft and the Zend- 
AvestA. even so far as the mythology of Vivaavan goes. How then, 
philologically, the Aiyas were in the same condition, suuial and politi¬ 
cal, when they used the same word for the sun, Sfiiya, Sol or Helios. 
They were in a different condition when the Zendic mythology was de¬ 
veloped,-r-the mytboloy of a nation, which had struggled for the settled 
life of agriculturists as opposed to that of nomads or shepherds. The 
sacrificial system bears this out. We have developed this in the seciuel* 
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and tacit, and in the fulness of time to develop 
grand schemes of the invasion and occupation 
of India. 

The four Stages of Growth merely indicated. 

The ancient Aryas were at first, that is, long 
before they invaded India, savages who hunted 
wild beasts and lived upon their flesh, the whole 
animal being cooked.* Some of chem formed 
a gang, and, intoxicated with the Soma-juice, went 
a-shooting, yelling as frantically as possible, bran¬ 
dishing their rude javelin-like poles, and overcame 
their wild adversary in the recesses of a jungle 
more by dint of a furious onslaught, than by a sus¬ 
tained eftort.* They had not constructed even rude 
huts to live m. They lay on a dry and barren plain 
in groups—a plain that had no thickets upon it, and 
could not harbour wild animals. The notions of 
man in such a condition are necessarily confined to 
himself. The vast expanse of the sky spangled 


J Vide the Uik-SaahitA (I. 164, 43.) -where it is said that the 
warriors cooked a spotted os; those practices were old or ancient. 
The iSik-Sanhitd throws light on the times that had long past away. 

In this connection, the words of the iJik-SanhiU 
deserve special attentioxu 

3 These statements are based on direct passages in tlie jRik^San- 
hiU which are quoted in the sequel, for instance, Indra, as soon as 
born, asked his mother where his foes were. The theory of the four 
stages of civilisation depends for its validity on facts in the history 
of the world, as well as on the writings of distinguished travellers. 
Vid^ John Stuart Mill^s Political Economy, 1st chapter (Preliminary 
Bemarks)* He bases his social and economical philosophy on the growth 
of society and definitely points out the four epochs of progress. 
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With beautiful stars at night, or at times bright 
with the mellow light of the moon, the coy morn, 
the evening twilight, when the sky is variegated 
with shuffling hues and tints, the beautiful rays of 
the sun as they break through clouds, the moun¬ 
tains, against the tops of which storms dash, and 
the sides of which pour down innumerable torrents 
in the rainy season,—all these do not awaken in the 
mind of a mere savage hunter a poetical feeling—the 
offspring of admiration. A savage may become 
frantic with terror. Now exposed to the attack of 
a wild animal such as a tiger, and now shivering 
with cold, he may be maddened into fits of fury; 
but he cannot be poetic or imaginative. If he 
learns anything, he may learn to form a small gang 
of his companions, either for averting a danger 
or hunting down a wild animal for food.^ 

II. He gradually tames wild animals and enters 
upon pastoral life. His circumstances are then im¬ 
proved. An opportunity of cultivating sympathies by 
tending his cattle is afforded to him. His soft and 
amiable nature is called out. He carefully feeds his 


1 We have got authentic accounts of the savages of Australia— 
the rac* 3 have now almost become extinct. In India, even at 
the present day, there are numerous races of savages, Bemoved a few 
miles from flourishing towns are found savages in India. Their care- 
lesaness of comforts of life such as a hut or clothing, no matter how 
coarse, their habits of drunkenness, their wild and frantic dances, 
and their furious and fitful pursuit of a wild animal like a tiger 
—in which sometimes women take a part, invariably charac¬ 
terize them. But we have enquired and failed to discover any song 
about the forces or powers of nature**-«any song i^efeixing faimifuUy 
or wittily to the sun or the mom or exhibiting any conceit of 
thought. 
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cattle, and his cattle repay his care- Ne-w ties are 
thus developed. He is attached naturally to the cattle¬ 
fold. Those quiet and harmless habits of his cow or 
buffalo, which he can easily observe,powerfully influ¬ 
ence his mind and modes of life. Sober and diligent, 
he associates with his brethren. Possessing enough 
of leisure, and always above want, he finds himself 
surrounded by a large family. A number of clans 
are thus gradually formed. He takes more than one 
wife—the institution of polygamy being peculiarly 
agreeable to his vanity and self-couoeit.^ Pastures 
constitute his territory ; cattle, his wealth ; 
their protection, his occupation : their diversions, 
his pastimes; and their milk, his principal foodv 
But necessity teaches him to watch anxiously the 
vicissitudes of weather, and the seasons of 
rain, for his cattle require extensive pasturage'; 
and he thus becomes amenable to terrestrial and 
celestial influences.® Constant observation enlarges 


1 Polygamy appears to be a recognized institution among all wild 
tribes. In the earliest history of India, polygamy appears to be the 
institution. Throughout the extensive sacrificial literature, many 
wives are distinctly mentioned. Wheu wives have to participate in a 
sacrificial act, one wife is, of course, recognized as entitled to precedence. 
See. iEik-Sanhit& (VII. 26, 3.). “As a common husband, his wives.” 
The original words are *Tf^^?lT:?l5r5Tf. 

2 See Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, 2nd Series, 
from 250 to 257 pages. We will quote his words as he seems to us to 
support our theory of gradual growth. As families rose into clans, 
clans into tribes, tribes into confederacies, confederacies into nations/' 
The elders of each family naturally formed themselves into a senate, The 
origin of such important words as pal%c$^ co%rt^ minister^ Jang, he traces 
to the Aryas in their pastoral condition. Again, the same author ob¬ 
serves (1st Series of his Lectures on the Science of Language), 68th page. 

The eye of these shepherds who live in the free air, sees further, their 
2 
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bis Aotions of the earth and sky. He is moved, 
when the cloud rumbles, and the lightning flashes. 
He sings and he jumps for joy. He philosophizes 
and attempts to fix the time, when the rains set in, 
by observing the length of days and nights. 
He develops a sort of astronomy. The most' intelli¬ 
gent shepherd soon begins to lead his own clan. 
A hunter is a mere adventurer, and his influence 
over his gang is temporary. The gang is broken 
up as soon as an animal half cooked and half raw is 
eaten^ The intelligent shepherd is the social leader 
of his clan, and his influence is permanent.^ 

HI.—Gradually agriculture is developed. The 
bullock is yoked. The 'wild horse is broken in. 
The diet is improved, and a variety of dishes, made 
of flour and mixed with milk,^ conduces to his 
health. Permanent property ifl the form of land 


ear hears more sharply,—why should their speech not hare gained that; 
livingtruthund variety?’^ This is important testimony in favour 
of our statement. German soholars seem to entertain the same views. 
(See, for instance, Grimm as quoted by Br. MUller in this connection.) 

1 We have shepherds and nomads who are rich in cattle in India. 
In the Thara-Parakar distriot between the desert of Eajputana and 
Sindha, there are pastoral people. They call the pasture-land thelt 
E4j, (a territory) and their cattle, their Dhana, (wealth). T?hey 
export much ghee, or rather traders in the district help them to do so. 
We have seen the country spwiaHy. The people are interesting, 
Their songs attempt some rude explanation of the^ forces and powers 
of nature. Their conversation is witty. Their stories, though some¬ 
times obscene, are important to a comparative mythologist. Their 
conceits aro really such as suit their condition in life ; for instance, 
they believe that there are great hunters, and' shepherds in the skies ; 
and they move the wind or rivers which cause rain. 

2 Amiksd. is a dish made ^exclusively of milk. In sacrifices, great 
importance is attached to it. 
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is acquired. Sucli leisure—as the peasants cau 
afford dtu’ing eight months of the year when a plen¬ 
tiful harvest blesses their labours, and when the 
population being limited, the supply is always in 
excess of the demand—is favorable to the growth 
of the spirit of that industry which supplies small 
conveniences of life and which seeks to make it 
comfortable. 

IV.—Chivalry is a natural and necessary con¬ 
sequence of a desire of luxuries. The necessity of 
self-defence encourages the growth of f«udalism.^ 
Self-complacency patronizes the bards who can flat¬ 
ter the social leader. A song, of his exploits cannot 
but excite those who listen to it Young men are 
naturally fired with the ambition of distinguishing 
themselves. The brave and the strong acquire 
power over the timid and the weak. Small states 
are formed—states which constitute a feudal com¬ 
munity, influenced by the same religious and the 
social institutions, and the same political feeling. 
The Aryans had attained to this stage of civiliza¬ 
tion, when they invaded India.* 


1 Guizofc in bis bisfcory of European civilization throws light on tho 
development of feudalism. As soon as Nomadic hordes began to 
settle in Europe after their eruption, about the 5th century A. D,, 
they naturally passjed into the condition of feudalism. Ia modern 
times, as soon as the peasants of Mah^riHra broke in upon the Mogul 
Empire from their mountain fastnesses, they naturally passed into 
feudalism. The MarS-thlt confederacy is a great feudal confederacy. 
These modern developments in kistory can alone explain facta of re¬ 
mote anti<iuity—^facts that obey the Jaw of historical sequence. 

3 We have not enlarged on the fourth stage of civilization. The 
phenomenon of the feudal system is important. We have authentic 
records about it in Europe. It may be examined and. its elcmentff, 
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We have succinctly traced the different stages of 
civilization, as the theory of gradual growth, by 
means of which we shall attempt to explain the Vedio 
mythology, is based on them. The evidence foi* 
the statements we have made, may be thus categori¬ 
cally summed up. 1. The Aryan Qotra-system is 
founded on a division into clans, oxnginating in 
consanguinity.^ 2. The Apri-hymns, as they are given 
in the /2ik-Sanhittl, point also in the same direction.* 
3. Y^jusa-IIoutra as it is to bo distinguished from 
JBik-Houtra, which is regularly recognized, marks out 
tribal divisions. Houtra means the collection of the 
Mantras or vei’ses, which Hota-priests recite at a 
sacrifice. The Taittiiuya-BanhitS. gives” the Mantras 


easily stated. Writers like Guizot have analysed it. Feudalism 
■was developed in India as soon as the ancient Aryas settled in 
it. The Zendd.vest^ records the laws, religious feelings, and mytho¬ 
logy of a nation or race in its agricultural stage of development: the 
i2ik-Sanhit% of a race in a state of chivalry and feudalism. One 
necessary consequence of feudalism is the ascendancy of the priests: the 
Brihmana literature records the history of the rise of priests and the 
methods by which the power of the Purohitos was consolidated. 

1 Tide the Shrouta-Stltra of Ashvaliyana, (the latter six chapters) 
(YL 10,1.), where Qaitag^ri is opposed to a confederation of different 
Gotras for the purposes of a Sattra, for he asks how can there be Aprl* 
Sukfc4m 1 How the Praj^ya offerings ? See (VI. 10, 2.). Shounaka sanc¬ 
tions different Gotras for a Sattra, for he had out-grown the feeling of 
clanship and could realize the aspirations after a confederacy. 

2 Fwftf Max MUlleris remarks on the Aprl-hymna as made in his 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, page 463. These vei’sos are historically 
■ important, as they enable us to throw light on the social condition of 
,the Aryas, when similar and different Gotras or clans were passing 

into the condition of a community. i 

3 See (II. 13,32.) of the Shrouta-Siitra of Ashvaiilyana who condemns 
it. M^hava notices the same in his Yajur^bhiiifya. 
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to be recited by a Hotd. for all sacrifices except tbe 
Agai«ioma—the form of all Soma-sacrifices, 4. The 
Bbrigus, Angirasas, and others are often mentioned 
in the jRik-SanhM itself. 5. Different leaders ac- 
quh'od different parts of the Punjab by overcoming 
different leaders of the aborigines.^ G. The Taitti- 
riya Sanhitil (VII. 1,1, 3.) divides the Ksatriyas into 
fifteen classes, and the Vaishyas into many more, 
7. Tribes are mentioned in the Aitareya Brfihmana^ 
and in the Mah4bhdrata. 8. Zarthustra himself was 
a leader of some tribes.'* 9. The Zend^vesta'often re¬ 
fers to clans, tribes and the confederacy.* 10. In¬ 
consistency in the getieology of Vedic gods, can 
be easily explained by attributing it to tribal dis¬ 
tinctions. More evidence in support of the different 
stages of civilization, through which, we believe, 

A 

the ancient Aryas passed before the invasion of 
India, will be adduced in the sequel. 


1 See for instance (L 5L)i'Pipra is opposed to iiiijishvia : Su^na is 
opposed to Kutsa: Shambara is oppo.sed to Atitbigva : see the Sth 
verse of the same of the iJik-Saahitd—‘'(Indra) Vij^iiihjftrydn ye cha 
Daayavo, barhwmabe randhaya sbisadavratS-n. Know well the Iryas 
and the Dasyus, who restrain them from Sawiticing, and (lodra) 
panish those who are without religious rites.” This text throws light 
on the opposition of leaders. 

2 See the Aitareya Brdhmana (IV. 26), The words are :-~*8amaa-. 
min svih shres^atAyfi-m jAnate ya evam veda, Svab (his own people) 
Sanjinate (agree) ShreatatSyto (for leadership). The Kouravas and 
Pdndavas collected their clans for war. 

3 Yasna (XXXII. 14.). The opposition^clans are there referred 
to as Kavayas. 

^ Yasaa (XIX. 52.). What are the lords of these. ? The lord of 
the dwelling^ the lord of the clan, the lord of the confederacy,—^Zara- 
thnstra as the fourth. . 
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Criteria. 

The system of Aryan sacrifices affords the 
best criteria for dividing the hymns of the iZik- 
Sanhitti, into four parts corresponding to the four 
stages of civilization. When the sacrificial system 
as described in the extensive Brilhmaft.a-literature is 
analysed, we find that it distinctly refers to four 
different periods of Aryan civilization. 

There are two distinct systems of sacrifices, 
the Sraflrta-saci’ificos, which, are to bo sub-divided 
into two classes—the sacrifices of the pastoral stage 
of civilization and the sacrifices of the agricultural 
Stage of civilization—and the Shrouta-saorifices con¬ 
sisting of the sacrifices of a prosperous community, 
following agricultui’al pursuits in their developed 
form, and of the saci’ifices of a community at once 
chivalrous and enterprising. We will describe these 
sacrifices at length in the third chapter. At the 
time, of the invasion of India, at least, the Aryans 
were ashamed of those barbarous practices which 
belong to the first stage of civilization. ThOy dis¬ 
tinctly repudiate them. The practice—of burning or 
rather cooking a wild living bison—^is chai’acterized 
in the 72ik-SanhM, as ancient and extinct (Pratha- 
ma.)^ When mere savages who hunted down wild 
animals and lived on their flesh, the Aryans seized 
a strong bison and burnt him alive. This barbarous 
practice gradually assumed the form of an animal- 
sacrifice known in the Smarta-system as Shfila- 
gava.^ For some*time, a cow was killed on the oc- 

1 Vide tlia iZik-Sanliita (I. .164, 43.). 

3 See the chapter of the Gribya-Satra by AshvalUyana (IV. 0). Vide 
also (1.162,11.) of the i2ik“>SanhitlL lu it a horse w’spoken of ^ stab¬ 
bed with an iroa stake (shiila). 
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casion of celebrating tbe anniversaries of their fore¬ 
fathers.^ The sacrifice known as Ashvayuji in 
the Smfirta-system was intended to propitiate Undra, 
the tutelary god of cattle. It belongs to the pas¬ 
toral stage of civilization. The bundles of sacri¬ 
ficial grass, those of Barhis, of the. sacrificial Veda, 
of the Praacara—rwhich are carefully brought in as 
if from a wilderness even now in every sacrifice, 
' the milldng of cows, the care with which the calves 
are driven ofi, the manner in which a dairy-maid’s 
business is symbolised, the way in which a dish 
consisting of fresh milk and curds® is prepared, the 
rude fashion of baking a sacrificial cake, the impor¬ 
tance attached to a mortar, pestle, the sieve, mere 
hides, the wooden vessels for keeping flour or clari¬ 
fied butter,® and the varioties. of the clarified butter 
itself—aU these bear out our statements as to the 
pastoral and agricultural stages of civilization. We 
will categorically adduce evidence in support of the 
fourth stage of civilization—^the existence of the 
feelings of chivalry among the ancient Aryans who 
migrated into India- 2. The Agni-s^oma sacrifice 
in which the Soma-plant is exalted to the rank of a 
prince, its royal reception ^^Atithesfl),^ the ostenta-. 

J Vide Yasna (XXXII. 12.) -wMch states“ The men who by tbeir 
teaching .hinder from good deeds. To these has Mazda announced 
evil, to them who slay the soul of the cow with friendly speech.” The 
MAzdayasniana condemned the killing of a cow as they were fast 
settling down as agriculturists. The Indian Aiyas killed her for food- 
and sacrifice. 

2 The dish is known to the sacrificing priests as Amiksfi. 

* All these sacrificial utensils are described fully In the Boudhfiyana 
Bhrouta Sfitra, a copy of’whdch I possess in fragments. 

* See the IX MancZaia of tne .Rik-Sonhitk, and the chapter of the 
AitaiieyS Brfihmajja—(I, 3, 16.). 
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tion with which the Soma-drink is prepared, the 
array of priests, their boastful declarations, the 
importance of the family which brought the Soma-, 
sacrifice, and which openly made declarations of 
power against its enemies and of. its material pros¬ 
perity,—all these facts attest to the chivalrous cha¬ 
racter of the times. The sword which was named 
the Sphya was often used at a sacrifice. The man¬ 
tras' on behalf of ladies were to be recited in a soft 
voice. The modesty of goddesses was veiled by a 
curtain at a saci’ifice in imitation of a similar prac¬ 
tice among the higher classes of society. At a sacri¬ 
fice, the Ksatriya especially played at dice with his 
wife or wives and sons. It is particularly recom¬ 
mended that rice won from an enemy ought to be 
boiled and eaten. A splendid horse marched before 
the sacrificial fire when it was conveyed from the 
domestic (G^rhapatya) fire-place to the sacrificial 
(Ahavaniya) fire-place. Even Br^lhmawas received 
horses as their sacrificial fee (Daksinfi,.) A chariot- 
wheel was used when the domestic (G&rgapatya) 
fire was first kindled, and consecrated. The wife of 
a sacrificer particularly prayed to her gods for beau¬ 
tiful daughters and heroic sons.'' Admiration of 


1 The oblations thrown into the fire called the Fatni Banyfijae bear 
on this subject. They form an essential part of the Darsha*Pti^^mase^^i. 
When the goddesses are invited and supposed to have come, a curtain 
is held between the sacrificers and the goddesses, and the mantras are 
softly recited. (See the Boudh^yana Shrouta Sdtra,—the Darsha-Ftlriia- 
mase^ri). 

s For verifying these statements, see such treatises as Agnyddhdna- 
Prayoga, Carsha-Ptlniamasa, Pitsdbandha, Ohatunnast, Soma-Prayo- 
gas, which are all based on the BoudhUyaua and Ashval^yana Shrouta 
Sdtras, which iu their turn are based on the Br^llima^as of the /?ik- 
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the beauty of tbe fair and inordinate love of adveii- 
turous enterprises characterize essentially the feeling 
of chivalry. The triumphal columns (Yiipas) -were 
raised in an animal-sacrifice (Pashu-handha) and in 
the Soma-sacrifices. The Bik-SanhM abounds with 
passages which betray the spirit of chivalry. The 
horse^ is praised, nay, he is exalted to the rank of a 
demi-god. The weapons* of warfare are addressed— 
feeling which is the essential mark of the ancient 
Aryans being particularly influenced by the institu¬ 
tion of chivalry. None but the bards of a chival¬ 
rous period could sing the charming hymns of the 
mom—(Usas). The facts—that the Smdrta sacrifice 
of the domestic fire invariably introduces all sacri¬ 
fices, that it is the model of such Sbrouta-sacrifices 
as those of the new and full moon, and that the 
latter is the model of the Agnistoma, the model of 
all Soma-sacrifices in which the Shroutarsacrifices 
culminate—establish chronological sequence-® The 


8anlut& and Taittirlya-Saiihit& are to be consulted. There are, of course, 
many BrUiinanas and Shrouta-SAtras,—a growth of the Brahmavftii- 
period. (See the 3rd chapter of this essay). 

1 See the Ashva-stutis in the iZik-Sanhitft. The names of a horse 
are V&jl, Arvan, and others. See for instance, (1.161.), where the 
Asbva-medha-eacrifice is distinctly referred to. 

i See the whole hymn (VI. 76.), in which all the weapons .of war¬ 
fare are mentioned :—the helm, bow, bow-string, the end of a bow, 
quiver, a coachman-or charioteer, the reins, horses, a war-chariot or 
Batha, arrows, the whip, and a shield (Hastaghua.) 

3 The Shftla-gava is a remnant of the first period. In the agri¬ 
cultural period as diabovered in tho Zend&vestd, thei’e waa a strong 
feeling of pity in favour of the cattle. No agriculturist can see Ms 
cow or bnfialo hurt or injured without hitf mind Iteing moved. The 
Fftrna-niasesd marks more the pastoral period than agricultural, though 
it combines both. The Aguhfoma sacrifice belongs to a feudal, nation. 
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Soma-sacrifice was peculiarly and exclusively the 
sacrifice of the period of chivalry. The system of 
Vedio sacrifices is thus historically inaportaut. 
Though persistently ignored, yet when carefully in¬ 
vestigated, it does not fail to throw sufficient light 
on some intricate problems in the history of the 

A 

ancient Aryans. 


The J7ik-SanhM. 

The A!ik-SanhM is a complete collection of the 
whole literature of the Aryans from the earliest time 
when they began to sing to the time of the estab¬ 
lishment of their power on the banks of the 
Ganges—a literature representing doubtless all 
sides of human nature—the achievements of its 
intellect and the expression of its emotions, its 
theological dogmas, its spiritual aspirations, its cos¬ 
mological speculations, and its psychological ideas, as 
well as popular poetry and its cliivalrous ballads. 
But the bards—who sang the hymns and gave vent 
to their feelings, now describing in pathetic terms 
forest scenery' and now speculating as to the 
origin of language^ —were not inferior men who 
wandered from a thrashing floor to a thrashing floor, 
or from village to village to earn a livelihood. 
They were poets who were systematically initiated 
into the sacrificial lore and were accustomed to lead 
society.® They were priests whoso principal busi- 


51 Vide the ffik-SanhitA, (X. 146.). 

2 (X. 71.'^ of the same : the second and third verses speciallV 
refer to the origin of language. 

3 Vidt the iiIik-Sanhit§. (X. 710,). the whole 3tdcta is intereaiing 
from, dificreni points of view. 
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ness was to learn by heart the sacred songs handed 
down to them from their ancestors, and to use them 
at the time of a sacrifice when the assembled priests 
exhibited their intellectuality in the presence ot their 
patrons^—the Aryan xyarriors and rich merchants." 
A sacrificial fire-place was the centre where all 
learning and ingenuity were brought together, and 
the focus from which knowledge of every kind ra¬ 
diated.* It was at the saci'ificial fire-place that an 
exciting song in honour of a warrior who had 
aquired or explored a new territoiy for the Aryans 
was recited.* It was at a sacrificial fire-place that 
the princely gifts of a rich man to an officiating 
priest wei'e published to the world. It was at a 
sacrificial fire-place that the nation boasted of its 
progress in knowledge, its enterprizes and its pros¬ 
perity, attributing them all to their god—Indra or 
Agni. It was at a sacrificial fire-place that they 
confessed their sins in a way, and prayed to them 
gods for deliverance from the power of P^pmd® or 


1 Vide (1.164, 84-35.) of the same. 

2 Particular praising neli donors need not be quoted as tliej 

are many. 

3 Vide (L 164.) : the whole hymn, which explains important 
psychological and sacrilicial bearings of the economy of, the Aryans, 
opens with a sacrificial arrangement. 

4 All the statements in this paragraph are based on such hymns of 
the i?ik-Sanhitfl as (X. 154.) : the third verse of which deserves special 
attention as brave warriors who fall on a battle-field and liberal donors 
are mentioned together. V^de also in this connection the Sanhitd 
(X. 125.) and (X. 173-174.). 

5 Vide (IV. 5, 5.) of the same, where sinners who speak untruth and 
who live an immoral life are said to produce a deep hell. The verse 
is interesting as it throws lijght on the ideas of sin which the Aryas 
entertained at this time. The idea of Pei*eonal Sin is thoroughly 
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Sin incarnate. It Tras at a sacrificial fire-place that 
the irresistible national propensity to play at dice 
was condemned in a language that even at this dis¬ 
tance of time, moves the heart of the reader it 
was at a sacrificial fire-place that the Soma was 
pounded, squeezed, and filtered, its virtues being 
extolled, and jars being filled with the sparkling 
juice and it was at a sacrificial fire-place that a 
new song prepared by a bard was listened to and 
applauded.® It was in performing a sacrifice that 
the different tribes vied with one another.* As h 
is impossible t'o. understand and appreciate English 
history without studying the Magna-Charta and the 
changes from time to time in the poHtioal constitu¬ 
tion of England, so it is impossible to understand 
and appreciate the spirit of the civilization of the 
ancient Aryas as it is revealed in the collection of 


brought out in the Blaok Yajas-Sanhit4. The word itself does not 
occur in the i^*Saiihit&, yet the thought is vividly before the minds 
of the Aryas. See the (X, 126.). The whole hymn is interesting in 
this connection. It is only one out, of many bearing on the subject. 

* Vide tbe i2ik-Sanhitft (X 84.) in which the dice are praised as 
well as condemned. In a sacrihce called Agny&dhana the husband 
and wife play at dice. 

* The ninth Mamfala is fiill of every thing connected with Soma; 
For instance, see (IX 64.) : the 9th and lOth verses deserve atten* 
tion. 

» (X 71,8.) of the same, where original poets are mentioned as 
deserving approbation. The Nava Brahm&m or new hymns are 
often referred to. Bing or Fra^dyata is used. The words (I, 10, 4.) 

Brahma cha no vaso sachendra yajnam cha vardhaya” are important 

4 The Goutam&s have composed (made) well-woven hymns* See 
(I. 81, 16.). W^e, Kanv&s with songs invite (I, 47,10.). The Kanv4s 
and Goutamds vied with each other. 
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hymns called the Bik-Sanhit^, without studying their 
sacrificial system, the soul of their civilization. No 
matter what hymn is read, it directly or indirectly 
cannot hut refer to a sacrifice. Either the mu¬ 
sical modes of the Udg^LtS.-singer axtj mentioned or 
the name of a sacrifice such as Yajna or Makha, 
or somi pi’ayer asking a god to partake of their 
sacrificial portion (Yajniya BhS,ga) occurs. The main 
ground of the picture of society drawn in the ijik- 
SanhM is a sacrifice: the manifold poetical 
sentiments which heighten its effect are the natural 
and essential lights and shades beautifully tinged 
with the spirit of that long war which the Aryans 
waged with the aboriginal tribes by which their 
great god Indra was surrounded. The back-ground 
is represented by the four stages of civilization 
through which they had passed, and which in their 
aggregate effect still exercised a powerful influence 
upon their social and religious institutions. The 
fore-ground of the picture was the anxiety with 
which the consequences of the struggle with their 
enemies were awaited—a struggle which stirred up 
the inmost depths of their hearts, awakening as¬ 
pirations noble and heroic, which braced their 
intellect and enlarged its scope so as to embrace 
the finite and infinite—^the earth and heavens in its 
ken,—firing theii* imagination and strengthening 
their will. When the long war with the Dasyus 
ended, when kingdoms on the model of those in 
their mother country were formed, when the tribes 
settled, maintaining the same social, religious and 
political relations with one another as before, 
when the Aryans were duly respected by the abo- 
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rigines who had learnt siibmission, when the 

A 

prestige of Aryun gods was completely established, 
and when Aryan society in India was thoroughly 
consolidated, it was significantly observed by a 
poet who naturally expressed a national feeling, 
that Dh^tS—the god of stability—arranged society 
as it once existed? As the colonists in America 
transplanted institutions, the growth of the English 
soil to the banks of the Mississippi and the Hudson, 
so the Aryans attempted at least to reproduce on 
the banks of the five rivers of the Punjab all that 
they once possessed and cherislied in the plateau 
of Ariana. 

Vaidika Mythology: Indra, Rudra, and Marutas. 

Mythology was at first anthropopathic and gra¬ 
dually became cosmic as the notions of the Aryans 
were enlarged, and as they advanced in civilization. 
The conquest of India opened up new intellectual 
and spiritual vistas and acted powerfully on Vedio 
mythology and religion.' We will first investigate 
the growth of the myth of Indra—a god whose 
praises occupy a large portion of the iZik-SanhM.* 
It is said that he is peculiarly a god of the Indian 
Aryas.® We cannot endorse this view as we believe 


1 ride the TJik-SaahitA (X 190, 3.)—the words axe Dhftta, yatha 
pClrvama-kalpayafc. 

2 Vide Muir’s Texts (VoL V. Sec, V.) He observes:—More hytons 
are dedicated to his honor than to the praise of any other divinity/^ 

3 " Indra, a name peculiar to India, admits of but one etymology, 
it must be derived from the same root, whatever that may bo, 
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tliat he is the must ancient god of the whole Aryan 
race. His original name was Vindra. The letter 
V is perishable when at the beginning of a syllable. 
The lower classes in Mah^rtistra pronounce Iththald, 
instead of Viththala —^the god of Tuk^&ma and the 
celebrated deity among the Mar^th^s. Vindra 
means the obtainer, as the latter part of Govinda in 
later mythology does. He is, in common with other 
gods, frequently called Bhagas in the .Rik-Sanhit^. 
Bhagavan was, though seldom, changed into Magha- 
van. The words, always used in common conversa¬ 
tion, are necessarily contracted. Bhagavan passed 
into Bhagavas ; and P^«ini gives Bhagos, and Bhos, 
as the forms of Bhagavan.^ Bhagavan, therefore, 
became Bhagho in the mouths of the common 
people. A tribe pi’eferred the name of Bhaglio to 
Indra. According to Grimm’s law, the second 
syllable of Bhagho became xo or in the Greek lan¬ 
guage xos in the nominative case. But in under¬ 
going the change, the first syllable was strengthened 
as Van, the last part of Bhagavan was dropped. 
Bhagavan, therefoi'e, became Bakxos in Gi'eek'. 
Indra in the Rik-Sanhitfi is described as an Aditya, 
the son of Aditi—an epithet of Dyous. Bakxos is des¬ 
cribed as a son of Zens. The mother of Indra cour 
cealed him as she regarded his birth as a fault.® 


which in Sanshiit yielded induy drop, sap* It meant originally the 
god of rain—the Jnpiter Pluviua*—a deity in India more often present 
to the mind of the woi*8hipper than any other* Cf..Benfey, Orient 
and Occident, YoL I. p. 49 ” Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Max Mliller, 2nd Series, p. 430. 

1 Vide Pa/ani (VllL 3,17.)* 

^ Vide the AUk-Sanhita (lY. 18, 5.)* 
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Ammon from fear of Ehea carried tlie cliild 
(Bakxos) to. a cave in the neighborirhood of the 
mount Nysa. In the Greek mythology Bakxos or 
Dionysius is the productive, ovorflowing and intoxi¬ 
cating power of nature which carries man away 
from his usual quiet and sober mode of living.* 
Grote in the first volume of his history of Greece 
describes Dionysian mysteries which may be com¬ 
pared with Indra’s fondness for Soma and the riots 
of priests in the Agnis^oma-Soma sacrifice, when 
flesh is eaten rather voraciously, and the intoxicating 
Soma is inordinately indulged in. The comparison 
and contrast between Indra and Bakxos could have 
been enlarged but for want of time. The god Bagh* 
is known in the cuneiform inscriptions, and Bago,* 
among the Schlaavs. Again, there is a strong tendency 
to drop the last vowelin the European nations. Vindra^ 
therefore,became Vind — {R, being a perishable letter, 
is also dropped with the vowel.). The letter V could 
be easily changed into XJ in conformity with the 
rules , of Sampra8g.rana as developed by Pfimni.* And 
JJ underwent the guwa-change into 0. Oind could not 
be easily pronounced as two vowels caused a diffi¬ 
culty arising from hiatus. In conformity with the 
recognized rules of the transposition of letterSj 


1 Vide Smith’s Dictionary of Grssk and Roman Biography and 
Mythology. Vide the treatise on Soma-eaciifice. It is not printed 
as yet. Copies can be had in Mah&r&^^ra. We possess a copy, 

2 Vide Dr. Martin Hang’s Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, 
, and Religion of the Parsees, foot-note on pages 90 and 1D4. 


3 Vide P4/iini (I. 1, 45.), 
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Oirid became Odin^ tie god of victory among the 
Germanic tribes—a god wlxo defeated and slew the 
frost-giant, Ymir. The author of the article on 
Odin in Penny Cyclopaedia observes;—“ The North- 
Westem emigration of Odin from the borders of 
Caucasus to Scandinavia has the support of a imi- 
form tradition in its favour.”’ Indra was at first no 
god at all; but the imaginary spirit which possessed 
the leader of a gang of hunters. Indra was a personir 
fication of the afflatus* which produced fury in a 
hero and which led him on regardless of life to the 
attack of a wild animal such as a tiger, a natural 
enemy—a ferocious animal that lay concealed in a 
mountain-cavity or in an impenetrable primeval 
forest—a Vnttra who is the inveterate adversary of 
Indra. The hfaruts* or killers, who accompanied 

1 All the pairs of Harness—such as Bjelbog or Belbog and H5clr, Indra 
and Vrittra—should be brought together and then an hypothesis 
advanced. We believe so far as the facta collected by authors like 
the Bev. Mr. G, W. Cox go, our identification of Odin with Indra 
is well supported. 

2 The subject of affiatics has not had the attention it merits given 
to it. In the writings of Gernian savants, it is not systematically 
mentioned. Yet it^plays an important part in the whole social his¬ 
tory of a nation in a particular state. The afilatus or Avasara (the 
particular* time) explains to a barbarian that which a philosopher will 
contemplate as mysterious or transcendental. 

^ Maruts are the gods of storms in the iWk-Sanhitfif. At the time of 
Yaska, Maruts signified priests. But the word may be derived from 
Mri to kill « Those that shared the feasf ’ was the secondary meaning 
as the ideas of killers of wild animals and sharers of a feast were as¬ 
sociated. When the feast was developed into a sacrifice, the Maruts 
necessarily came to signify priests. When the leader of a gang was 
identified with Indra—^the god who ruled over the firmament—the 
Maruts still continued to be his companions and came to be the gods of 
storms. (See Cox’s Mythology of Aryan Nations) But pre-eminently, 
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their leader in a hunting expedition, aided him, or 
rather to speak impersonally and in an abstract way, 
aided Indra, who had him, and shared the 

feast with him, when a wild animal was seized and 
roasted. AVhen the leader was intoxicated with 
Soma, ho lost command oyer his own person, and 
maddened into fury, marched onwards, or rather 
rudely and in the way of savages. Indra killed his 
father—the man who had produced him by squeezing 
the Soma-plant—and made his mother a widow.* 
Ekhsiakd or Nisiigri is said to be his mother. 
MMhava in his Commentary identifies Nisfigri with 
Aditi." We believe MMhava is right. But Aditi 
did not, during the period of hun^ng, convey the 
idea of infinitude. See the next paragraph on Aditi- 
The vessel in which Soma-juice was prepared 
became a widow, as he who squeezed and seasoned 
it was insensible. Agni is said to consume his 


as the name denotes, the Maruts are the crushers or grinders j and 
thus, as made to shai'e in the deadly strife between Indra and Yrittra, 
they assume an exclusively \7ar-like character. The history of the 
root which furnishes this name has been already traced, and has linked 
together tiie Greek war-god Ar6s, the gigantic Aloadai and Moliones, 
the Latin Mara and Mors, and the Teutonic Thor Miblnir. They are 
the children of Eudra, worshipped as the destroyer and reproducer, for 
these functions were blended by the same association of ideas which 
gave birth to the long series of correlative deities in Aryan Mytlio* 
logy " 

1 Vide Sanskrit Texts of Dr, Muir, (Tol. V. Sec. VL). He has 
brought together such passages relating to the bii*th of Indra as gene¬ 
rally bear on this investigation, 

2 Vide Mddliava Sayan&’s Commentary on the (X, 101,12.) of the 
JRik-Sanhitd. 
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parents' because be burns the fuel which feeds him. 
Both the metaphors spring from a common origin— 
the barbarous way of common conversation among 
a rude people. This was the form in which the 
myth of Indra originated during the first stage of 
civilization among wild hunters. In modern India, 
all wild tribes have their leaders who are infuriated 
under the influence of the afflatus of their god. 
Their leader frantically dances before them, and to 
the music of wild drums, a tribe marches out of its 
village on the slope of a mountain to hunt down a 
tiger or any other ferocious animal which has 
proved the«pest of its cattle. The Greeks believed 
in the influence of afflatus. The tripod was used: 
the susceptible worshipper was ^possessed by a god. 
In modeim India wimn a famine threatens the land, 
or cholera breaks out, the people invariably have 
recourse to their gods, and their leader under the 
influence of afflatus predicts the future. The pre¬ 
sent alone -can throw light on the past : analogy, 
by means of which intricate pi-oblems in geology are 
solved, is the only safe method of investigation in 
Comparative Mythology. .The .Kik-Sanhita affords 
sufficient evidence in support of the statements 
we have made. We will adopt for convenience 
sake Dr. Muir’s translation of the verses we quote:— 
See (III. 48, 2.) R. T. ** On the day that thou wast 
born, thou didst from love of it, drink the moun- 


1 (Vol. V. Sec. XIII. 2.) of Muir’s Sanskrit Texts :—Strange to say, 
cries the poet, addressing himself to both the worlds, the clxild as soon 
bom, begins with unnatural voracity to consume his parents ^nd 
is altogether beyond his mortal worshipper’s compreliension, (X, 79, 4.) 
of the/iik-Sanhiigi.* 
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tain-groTm juice of tiie Soma-plant.” 2; “ Of old, 
the youthful mother who bore thee, satiated thee 
with it in the house of thy mighty father.” 3. ** Ap¬ 
proaching his mother he desired sustenance. He 
beheld the sharp flavoured Soma on her breast.”^ 
Thus Indra was the spirit which the Soma-juice 
excited in him who drank it. On the subject of 
these verses an intelligent Sanskrit scholar 
observed to us that the piece of land on which the 
Soma-plant grew up was the mother of Indra, and 
that the plant itself was his father. The plant was 
killed when its juice was extracted. But the spot 
of ground which nurtured it remained unimpaired, 
though stripped of its beauty. Indra was energy 
which the Soma-drink produced. We have given 
this explanation here as there is some evidence to 
support it. The word Indra, up to the time of Pfiwini, 
was used in the sense of energy. The Bik-SanhitH* 
uses it indefinitely though often in the sense of 
energy. The Taittiriya-SanhM (II. 2, 5.) distinctly 
shows that Indra meant the spirit of man. P4mni 
(V. 2, 93.) gives six different names, for Indriya 
(faculty of sense):—“ The sign of Indra, what is 
seen by Indra, what is created by Indra, what is 
accepted by Indra, and what is given by Indra.” 
Patanjali does not comment on this Sfitea. But 


^ See Muir's Sanskrifc Texts, (V. Sec. VI.). 

2 Vide (I. 55, 4.) of the .fiik-Sanhita—whei'e ludriyam is interpreted 
by Sayana into Svavtryam, That Indra, indeed, who wishes to be 
flattered by his followers, acts well in a forest, showing his valour 
among his own people.” This verse deserves special attention of our 
readers. 
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the ElshikS,-Vritti declares that Indra signifies 
either the soul or self (Atm^i,). The interpretation 
that Indra originally meant the spirit is supported 
by the history of the word Indriya. The explana¬ 
tion as given by the intelligent Sanskrit scholar 
whom we have referred to does not apply to all the 
verses of the I2ik-Sanhit^, where the birth of Indra 
is spoken of j as for instance, (VIII. 45, 4.) E, V- 
declares:—“ As soon as he was bom, Indra grasped 
his arrow and asked his mother, who are they that are 
renowned as fierce warriors ?” Such a vei’se raises a 
difficulty as to the mother being capable of being 
■ asked. The answer is—^to a barbarian evei’ything has 
life: nature is rational: it replies to him, for so he 
believes. The verses (TV. 18,1-, X. 73, 1., X. 120,1.) 
and many others—which speak of Indra as a fierce 
individual, intoxicated and furious and marching 
against Tiis enemies—^belong to the first period of 
civilization- Rudra or Rudras were those who beat 
the forest. They surrounded the forest and yelled. 
Eudra literally means one who cries.^ Thus it will 
be seen that Indra is justly styled “ancient, undecay¬ 
ing, and martial.” Vide (1., 130,1.) and (YIII. 24, 9.) 
E. V. In (YIII. 65,10.) “ He is said to have agitated 
bia jaws when rising in strength after drink¬ 
ing the Soma poured out from a ladle.” This is 
just the description of a man under the influence of a 
strong drink. During the second stage—^the pastoral 
period of civilization,—the notions about Indra 


iVide the Taittirlya-SanhitA (1.8,1.). Sorodlt yadarodlt tad Hu- 
drasya Rudratvam. He cried—-What he cried is the Rudrahood of 
Rudra. Vide the third No. of Studies in Indian Philosophy” where 
this ifii discussed-^ pages 57, 58, and 59, giving the discussion. 
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underwent sorae modifications. His weapons were 
then a hook, such as a shepherd carries. Vide (VIII. 
17,10.). In the first Ma;ida]a, he is'described as 
carrying an iron-weapon. In (I. 65,1.):—Indra is 
represented to sharpen his weapon as a bull 
sharpens liis horns.” It has been a tendency of the 
Indian Aryas not to give up totally their beliefs, 
but to adapt them to tho times as they change. To 
illustrate this statement—the Aitareya Brrihma7ta 
intei’prets sacrificial practices in one way. Tho 
Shata-patha, during the rationalistic times of tne 
Achfiryas, attempts to spiritualize them away. Tho 
comparison of the two Brahma^ia-works throws 
light on the way in which the Indian Aryas made 
progress and modified their dogmas and myths. 
During the pastoral period the myth was not much 
modified. Vrittra or Vrittras (for many are spoken 
of in tho i2ik-Sanhitfi), still attacked the cattle of 
tho people. Strong men possessed of the spirit of 
Indra pursued them and aided by Maruts and Budras 
slew them. Yet the shepherds neoessaiily watched 
the remarkable phenomena of nature and awaited 
with anxiety a good downpour of rain, for they 
depended on their pastures where grass could not 
grow without any rain. Prompted by nature, they 
could not but seek to explain.the phenomena which 
naade a deep impression on their minds. Analogy 
is employed in explaining them. An illustration 
will be useful. The lower classes in Sindha believe 
that there are largo rivers like their Indus in the 
skies, which when they overflow their banks, cause 
rain, for they are familiar with the annual inunda¬ 
tion of the Indus on which all their agricultural 
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operations depend. The shepherds of this period 
naturally compared the showers of rain to the 
shower-like streams of milk from teats of their 
cows, and imagined that thei'e were cows in the 
sides. As their cows were sometimes carried away 
hy wild beasts of prey, and they then ceased to get 
milk—their daily food, till some powerful man killed 
or drove away the wild beasts and relieved the cows, 
so they fancied that the clouds—the celestial cows—' 
were driven away by a celestial Vrittra, who was also 
overcome by a celestial Indral The analogy is com¬ 
plete. Droughts and plentiful rains necessarily al¬ 
ternated. The war of Indra with the celestial V«ittra 
was, therefore, perpetually carried on. The celestial 
Indra was of course always victorious. Indra even 
now cannot be identified with any definite cosmical 
phenomenon. Gradually the analogy passed into 
a belief. As the clouds promising rain passed 
away suddenly, and the sky cleared up, their faith 
in the might of Vrittra was confirmed. But the 
sky as suddenly lowered: the thunder rumbled: the 
lightning flashed, and the rain poured down in tor¬ 
rents, when they least expected it. Their faith in 
the power of the celestiaF Indra was confirmed. 
They fancied that the thunder was produced by a 


1 About the power of these shepherds, we will quote Dr. Max Muller’s 
words :—“ The eye of these shepherds who live in the free aii-, sees fur¬ 
ther, their ear hears more sharply,”—thus the pastoral stage of society 
is recognized throughout. Our hypothesis of the four stages of the 
ancient pre-Vedio civilization is, therefore, not new. 

2 The epithet celestial is given to Indra in the i2ik-Sanhit&. It 
must have a significance hy its contrast with earthly. Vide the 5ik- 
Sanhita (IV. 17,4.). The adjective Svaryam is used. TWsiganoid 
word. 
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celestial Rudra who yelled as if in beating a forest 
to frighten Vrittra out of his hiding place. Rudra 
in process of time became the god of thunder : the 
Maruts who aided the leaders of hunters became 
the celestial companions of Indra.- Their number 
is often mentioned, but they cannot be definitely 
identified with a cosmic phenomenon. During the 
agricultural period—the third stage of civilization— 
the myths were fixed. Indra, the Maruts, and the 
Rudra lost their anthropopathio character. The 
Aryas, in the course of centuries, forgot their wild 
habits, and were polished into respectable peasants. 
Indra had a patriarchal fanaily for “ he is surrounded 
by his brother’s children.” See (X 55,11.) R. V, 
The beautiful forms and tints of crops naturally 
made an impression on farmers- ** He assumes the 
beautiful forma a.nd is invested with the ruddy 
lustre of the sun.” See (VIII. 85, 3.). A shepherd 
in the simplicity of his heart observes :—Thou 0 
wise (Indra) carriest a long hook like a spear and 
(boldest fast therewith) as a goat (catches) a branch 
with its fore-foot.” This is a criterion for deter¬ 
mining the chronology of a particular hymn or 
rather the social stratum to which a bard belongs. 
Yet it must be remembered that during the pastoral 
period, no new hymns, in which the imagery of pas¬ 
toral life is not naturally and instinctively em¬ 
ployed, can be sung. A bard is a simple child of 
nature and without any premeditation or elabora¬ 
tion, he sings as he dances. An illustration may 
be given. Tukfirfima, a grain-dealer, and Rkmdfisa, 
a Rr4hmana, are the two most popular Marfitha 
poets. The imagery of the first, though most 
varied, is instinctively based on- the habits and 
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maimers of grain-dealers. The imagery of the last 
is Brahmanical in-as-much as Purawas and Sh^stras 
are drawn upon. A peasant knew that cows re¬ 
quired more food than man, and that they had more 
than one stomach, and was aware of the habits of 
stags and buUs. He says :—** Drink Soma like a 
thirsty stag or like a bull roaming in a waterless 
waste j” and in the language ot Dr. Muir—“ fill his 
belly or his two belHes which are compared to two 
lakes by copious potations,” See (VIII. 4. 10 ; V. 
36,1.; and VIII. 33, 2.) R. V. Again, see (X. 43,7.): 
“ The priests magnify him as grain is increased by 
celestial showers.” During the period of chivalry, 
the myths of Indra underwent great modifications, 
though its elements remained unaltered. Indra 
was exalted into a king. He wielded such military 
arms as the powerful Ksatriyas carried. He lived 
rather luxuriously, was chivalrous in his love, and 
possessed a palace like that of an opulent Ksatriya. 
Indra was specially and almost exclusively the god 
of the Ksatriyas, whose warlike character was 
reflected in the description of their Indra. Fond 
of the pleasant juice of the Soma, sometimes boast¬ 
ful, always confident of his personal prowess, prone 
to fall out with his companions, and magnificently 
clad, he drove about in a splendid chariot like a 
Ksatriya leader. We will quote from the i?ik- 
Sanhita. In (VII. 2, 25.) it is saidA heroic 
female (Ntlri) brought him forth, a heroic son.” 
In (1.82, 5 and 6.) it is-said “ Go exhilarated 
to thy dear wife.” “ Be exhilarated with thy wife.” 
In (III. 63, 4.) it is said “ A wife, Indra, is 
one’s home ; she is a man’s dwelling; therefore. 
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let thy horses be yoked, and carry thee thither.” 
A chivalrous thought is beautifully expressed. 
Perhaps a Kaatriya facetiously made the following 
remark to his better half. In (X 86,11.) it is said:— 
“ I have heard that among aU these females 
Indr^Lwl is the most fortunate ; for her husband 
shall never at any future time die of old age.” 
In (III. 30, 3. YIII. 17, 4. and VIII. 
81, .4.) the beautiful helmet of Indra is men¬ 
tioned, In (7111. 33, 11.) his golden whip 
and a shining golden car are described. In (I. 30, 
16.) his two tawny steeds snorting, neighing, and 
irresistible, are referred to. He carried a bow and 
arrows, the favourite military weapons of the Ksat- 
riyas, see (VIII. 45, 4.), His thunder-bolt is often 
made of gold. But the real thunder-bolt lies in the 
ocean enveloped in water, see (VIII. 89,9.). Into (III. 
52, 3) the metaphor—“ an ardent lover desires his 
mistress” is introduced. In (V. 37, 4.) it is said :— 
“ The king in whose house the god drinks Soma 
mixed with milk suffers no calamity, marches at the 
head of his hosts, slays his enemy and lives tran¬ 
quilly at home in the enjoyment of happiness.” 
At the time of, or rather before, the invasion of 
India, the Aryas manifested a tendency to innova¬ 
tion. Society was split up. A great and long 
contest took place between ancient Aryan con¬ 
servatives, whose principles of conduct were based 
on the doctrines they had inherited and reformers 
who boasted of their new hymns and of their 
powers as intelligent poets. Daring this contest, 
all the myths were spiritualized, (more of this in 
the sequel). During the period of the invasion of 
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India, Indra is often invoked as the god of war and 
victory. As the notions, the Greeks entertained 
of the Cosmos, were enlarged as they conquered and 
explored different countries at the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, so the notions of the Aryas were 
enlarged when they entered Indial Indra gradu¬ 
ally became a deity who represented the principle 
of power and victory. Some very beautiful 
hymns are. addressed to him in the JJik-Sanhit&. 
The notions of Indra were again modified during 
the sacrificial period of the Taittiriya and V^ia- 
saneya activities. 


Aditi. 

Aditi plays an important part in the creation 
of the world as well as in the religious development 
of the ancient Aryas ; and the history of her 
growth will throw considerable li^t on their 
religious and cosmological notions. The subject of 
the origin of the conception of Aditi has been 
energetically investigated by European scholars 
of eminence and reputation, and their writings 
would have proved invaluable, but for their hasty 
and impatient generalizations. Professor Max 
Muller whose views are generally sound, and whose 


Out women are specially fond of telling stories. Some of them 
are perhaps as old as possible, l^ey have been handed down froni 
generations. But there is one thing about them specially deeerving 
notice. Notions unknown to our grand-fathers are quietly introduced 
into them; and in one sense^ a story is adapted to the present tune-^ 
aiioh notions, for instance, as of the electric telegraph or of a battalion 
of soldiers called in Marathi Pah4a?m. Such facts about changes in 
folklore are important 
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power of realizing “ men and manners” is poetic, 
observes, (in his translation of the Rig-Veda, 1. 2, 
30.) ••—“Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality 
the earliest name invented toexpressthe infinite; not 
the infinite as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasoning, but the visible infinite, visible by the 
naked eye—the endless expanse, beyond the earth, 
beyond the clouds, beyond the sky.” We find it 
rather hard to realize the exact sense of this pas¬ 
sage. What is the nature of the process of abstract 
reasoning employed for realizing a conception of 
the Infinite ? The conception can be formed by a 
process of comparison and elimination. In the 
passage quoted, Professor Max Muller himself 
describes the nature of this process. Throughout 
the i2ik-Sanhit4 we find the Aryas employing it foi 
arriving at the abstract notions of Spirit, Sin, 
Intelligence, Time, and the great God-head itself.^ 
Dr. J. Muir, who cannot be too much thanked for 
his labours in bringing together in a systematic 
way the results of the labours of all Sanskritists 
of reputation, not however without careful study 
and research, candidly admits :—But even if we 
suppose that in the preceding passages, it is in- 


1 The word's for Prftna, Asu, Manas, P&pa, Durita, Enas, Akfttl 
K41a, &c. are often used.. These are compared and contrasted. ThenegS'^ 
tire conoeptiona are expressed. And thus gradually tne sense of the ahs^ 
tract is, to a certain extent, fixed. Vide (L164, 45.) of the jRUc-Sanhit^ 
where the ideat'd the God-head is axpressed The passage, is impor¬ 
tant as it discovers the process by which such conceptions are formed. 
K41a or Time is deified in tlie Atharva-veda-Sanhitl The passage Is 
weli-lcnown. The word occurs in the iZik-banhiti only once, and that 
in the sense of a battle. Vide the iZik-Sanhitk (X. 42, fi.). Erom par¬ 
ticulars a general idea appears to he formed* 
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tended to identify Aditi with the siy, this iden¬ 
tification is yery far from being consistently 
maintained in the hypins. And it is equally dif¬ 
ficult to take the word as a constant synonym of 
the earth.” The truth is, such would he the result 
of any investigation that should not be based on 
the correct principle of the recognition of the 
growth of abstract conceptions during long his¬ 
torical periods when society passed through 
different stages of civilization. We do not mean 
that the ancient Aryas threw off, as a snake casts 
skin, all its institutions and customs, and repudiated 
its notions of religious and social polity when it 
passed from one stage to another. We believe that 
during the pastoral period no chivalrous institution 
or conception could be developed, for the pastoral 
period is chronologically antecedent to that of 
chivalry; but during the period of chivalry, sr-'^ages 
—^hunting down wild animals and eating them half- 
cooked might be met with shepherds, still living a 
nomadic life and dependent on their cattle and sheep 
for food and simple clothing without any fixed habi¬ 
tations—might abound. A line of demarcation could 
be drawn between peasants, not aspiring to rise to the 
level of what are called upper classes,but content ^th 
the status allotted to them by their social and 
religious leaders and devoted to agriouiturid pursuits 
and the military and sacerdotal classes who regulate 
the affairs of society and whose voice in all matters 
of social and religious polity, is supreme. Such is 
almost the condition of most of the Asiatic nations 
at the present day. In a community, generally a 
section of the people awakened from its torpox-by 
some favourable circumstances, makes rapid progress 
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ind the other sections placed at a disadvantage lag 
behind—^yes, those vrho cannot energize and whose 
intellectual and moral activities cannot be called out.^ 
We have explained our statement rather at length 
that it may not be misunderstood. Professor Both 
describes Aditi “ as a goddess associated with Diti 
without any aistinot conception and merely as it 
appears as a contrast tc her.” Professor- Max 
MhUer (in his translation of the .Rflc-Sanhit^, 1. 244.) 
goes a step further and remarks that the original 
reading in (YII. 15,12.) of the^ik-Sanhitfi, was Aditi, 
and that Diti has been substituted by later writers. 
We believe thatthe .Bik-Sanhitd has been so carefully 
preserved that not a syllable has been omitted, add¬ 
ed or interpolated.. As our theory of the growth 
of civilization can satisfactorily expMn the Vaidika 
passage in question, the onus ‘prohandi lies on those 
who assert the contrary. The ground being thus 
prepared, we will attempt to answer the question-^ 
what is the origin of the conception of Atoi P We 
must premise by stating that a negative notion or 
conception is not possible without a positive notion 
of which it is a negative, and that Aditi is a nega- 


iTakeoay Indian town and all the strata of oivilkation will be 
seen. For instance^ the MarAth4 ^with his B&ja-mancfala is a 
seotiou by it&lf. All the BrShmanas form a sooial section by th^- 
selvecL These are advanced classes. But by the side of these, we 
have wild hunters as unpolished as any in the world, for instance, the 
BhUa, shepherds who live now as they lived three thousand years 
ago, and cultivators who form the real middle^Iass. Their songs, 
their pleasures, their customs, and their folklore, essentially differ. But 
when a shepherd rises to be a prince by dint of valour, he combines 
in his advanced status the chivalrous and pastoral. The customs of 
the family of the Holkars are interesting in this connection 
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tive conception ; that -which is not Diti is AditL 
During the first stage of civilization, mountain-fast^ 
nesses and cavities, the lairs ot wild beasts at once 
fiery and ferocious, as well as the recesses of forests 
where animals of game lucrked—^these were sailed 
Diti, because they were divided as they were scat¬ 
tered and cut up, while extensive plains, grassy as 
well as bushy, seemed continuous : these were Aditi. 
A distinction like this is well-known to wild iaribes 
in the plateaus of Mahfir^ira* The notion of Aditi 
as here explained is expressed by the word Paih^a 
which is distinguished from Khadapa. or rocky re¬ 
cesses and cavities—PSihira being that which is 
like back or has a back, from Marathi PSiha (Sans - 
krit Prisfa) and Khadapa—a hiding place 

(perhaps from Sanskrit hhad to dig) onomatopoeti- 
cally formed. The hunters never knew any dan¬ 
ger so long as they lay or walked on the sur¬ 
face of the former, for no wild animal could 

dare venture out on the open plain where 

it could be easily pursued or beset and kiUed. 
Aditi, therefore, in the first stage of civilization 
simply meant a plain free from P ^ ravages 
of beasts of prey. During the second period—the 
pastoral stage, sheep and cattle grazed on the 
plains; watched by dogs, they were let loose ; the 
shepherd reclined on the banks of ri-vulets which 
afforded sufficient recreation to him. With Diti 
notions of horror and danger might be associated, 
though sometimes she is referred to as beneficent, 
because she afforded pleasure derived from the 
pursuit of wild animals and rewarded stalwart 
hunters with plenty of good game. Gradually 
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houses rose on the surface of A.diti. Farms were 
laid out, the rivulets were dammed, and small 
channels pleasantly distributed water and irrigated 
their lands. Aditi showed in the language of 
Oowper (Retirement 423-24.);— 

“ Downs that almost escape the enquiring eye, 

** That melt and fade into the distant sky.” 

Aditi inspired bards and priests even during 
the pastoral period. The shepherds observed the 
sky and felt that Aditi corresponded to it. She 
was at first a Pasty^—a cattle-pound,^ then 
a mother in the sense of giving protection, 
and lastly a goddess who gave birth to gods 
themselves. When an abode or a thrashing-floor, 
for both were then identical, she was produced by 
handiness or skill (Daksa), and she produced Daksa 
or skill, for rude artizans, being paid in grain or 
kind, depended on the thrashing-floor for their 
maintenance. We will quote a few verses from the 
Pik-Sanhitfi in support of our statements. “ In 
(IV. 55, 3.), she is styled Pastyd which Professor 
Roth understands to mean a household goddess.” 
We believe Pastyd to be a cattle-pound, because it 
is most likely that it is derived from the same root 
from which the word pashu (cattle) is derived, viz., 
Pash to bind. In (VII. 15, 12.) Diti is said to 
confer what is desirable. In (I. 24, 1.) “ Who shall 
give us back to the great- Aditi that I may behold 
my father and mother” occurs. The story of 
Shunashepha seems to us to be one of the oldest 


1 Hub senae ia baaed on a direct text of tbe I'aittirtya Briilimana, 
in which the word Pautyi occurs, and it m, interpreted M&dha’vu 
into a house—the sense given to the word hy in hi* 'r.,kv 
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Aryan legends. It is one of those rude tragic songs 
which wild tribes sing. It was altered from time 
to time and enlarged, the sum and substance was 
put into prose at the time of the Aitareya Br^hmawa, 
and was connected with the efficiency of a sacrifice; 
and it was added that Indra appeared to the son of 
Harishchandra in the disguise of a BrS.hmana. In 
later mythology, the story of Harischandra was 
again enlarged. Aditi, in the verse quoted, originally 
meant the plain on which the parents of Shuna- 
shepha dwelt or the tragic story would lose its point 
if the dead parents be supposed to be spoken of. 
In (VII* 12,4.) “ she is declared to have produced a 
hymn to Indra.** Here Aditi is the same as the 
Aryas. In (IX. 72, 4.) the birth of Daksa from 
Aditi and the birth of Aditi fi:om Daksa are des¬ 
cribed. The conception is old, but its description 
in the hymn is mixed up with much that essentially 
belongs to the period of invasion; for the incident 
of the mutual generation was popular as it is more 
than once referred to in the ^ik-SanhM. Gradually 
she became an important goddess. In (1.89,10.) 
it is said:—Aditi is the sky; Aditi is the air; Aditi 
is the mother, father, and son; Aditi is all the gods> 
and the five tribes; Aditi is whatever has been bom; 
Aditi is whatever shall be born”—a passage to be 
found in the Sanhit^s of the TaittMyaa and VSja- 
saneyins—a passage which the rationalists of the time 
of Yalska led by Koutsa laid great stress upon, when 
they insisted on the Vedas being no divine revela¬ 
tion^—-a passage quoted by the commentators of 


1 Vide the NirukU of Tftska, (1.15.), 
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Jaimini in illustration of his Shtras.^ The conception 
of Aditi culminated in the idea of infinity itself, for 
in the Taittiriya-Sanhitd in the words, of Dr. Muir 
the following occurs:—“ Supporter of the sky, sus- 
taindr of the earth, soyereiga of this world, wife 
of Vishnu, may the aU embracing and po'werful 
Aditi filling us with vigour, be auspicious to us 
(abiding) in her lap !l” 

Oodg—Dyoos, Prithivl, Usas, Agni, Paijanya, and vayu. 

Dyous and Prithivl (heaven and earth), XJsas 
(morn), Agni (fire), 'Parjanya (rain), and V4yu— 
aU these are such gods as can be easily identified 
with natural phenomena. Their descriptions are, 
however, anthropopathio. This circumstance 
accounts for the legends of their families and 
relations. There are inconsistencies, in some cases 
serious, and in others slight, in their characteri¬ 
zation. AU these can be satisfactorily explained, 
we believe, if our theory of the gradual growth of 
civilization be recognized. We will quote a few 
verses in illustration of our remarks, Dyous 
and Prithivl are referred to in (X. 31, 7.) of the 
JBik-SanhM—a poet asks;—“"What was the forest, 
what was the tree, from which they fashioned the 
heaven and the earth, which abide undecaying and 
perpetual, (whilst) the days and many dawns have 
disappeared In (X. 81, 23.):—“ What was the 
support, and what was the basis, from which by his 
might, the all-seeing Vishvakarman produced the 
earth, and spread out the sky ? The one god who 

1 Vide Jaimini's Ptirva-Mlro^sa (I. 2, 36,) itnd the Oonimeutaiy of 
KJiandeva called MimlnsS-Kouatublia or Shllbara-Bli^ya* 

5 Dr. Muir'e Texts, (YoL V. page 32,)» 
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has on every side eyes, faces, arms and feet, blows 
with his arms and wings when producing the 
heaven and earth.”^ Certainly the 5isis who had 
learnt to philosophize about matter and spirit, and 
to distinguish between good and evil,- and whose 
notions of Agni and V&yu had already become 
sublime and worthy of thinkers, at once deep and 
poetic, could not be believed to be capable of 
confusion of thought and expression. .We will 
explain the ideal of a Bisi in the sequel. The 
notions of the heaven and the earth as elaborated 
in these verses, are the most ancient, and belong to 
the time when man cast a glance at the heavens 
above, and realized the extent of the earth he trod, 
and struck with wonder exclaimed;—“The earth 
is the mother, and I am the son of the earth. 
Parjanya is the father, may he nourish-us.”* And 
again “ revei’enct be paid to the earth: the wife 
of Parjanya, to her who draws her richness from 
showers.”® Though these- verses occur in the 
Atharva-veda, they are most ancient and belong 
to the pastoral period. XJsas (morning) was exalted 
into a goddess during the agricultural period. 
Agriculturists are specially active in the morning. 
They let out their cattle to graze as early in the 
morning as possible, for they have to spend the 
whole of their day on their fsrms. Again, the 
Smarta-sacrifioes during this period were per¬ 
formed in the-morning, when the G-&rhapatya-ftre 
was kindled, and when religious influences acted 


1 Vide tke preceding note. 

2 Vide the Atharva-veda (XIL 1,12.) and Dr. Muir’s Texts/ (Yol.T. 
page 23.). 

"^ide the same Yeda and the same hymm 
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on tlie mind. All this is beautifully described in 
tbe iJik-Sanbita (I. 48, 4-5-6.) s—“ Kanva, the chief 
of his race, here celebrates the name of those wise 
men who at thy approaches, 0 Usas, direct their 
thoughts to liberality. Like an active woman, 
Usas advances cherishing (all things). She hastens 
on arousing footed creatures, and makes the birds 
fly aloft. She sends forth both the active and 
beggars (to their occupation) j lively, she loves not 
to stand still ; the flying birds no longer rest after 
thy dawning, O bringer of food.”* A song of the 
chivalrous period may be quoted by way of 
illustrationAs a woman who has no brother 
appears in presence of (another) man, as a man 
mounted on a chariot goes forth in pursuit of 
wealth, as a loving wife shows herself to 
her husband, so does Usas as it were, smil¬ 
ing, reveal her form,” see (I. 92, 7.) of the iMfc- 
SanhitA* Again, “ These dawns have become 
conspicuous; they display their lustre in the eastern 
hemisphere; like bold warriors drawing forth their 
weapons, the ruddy mother-cows advance.”® Into 
this verse (I. 92,1.) an epithet peculiar to the 
agricultural period—mother-cows—^whioh had be¬ 
come .stereotyped in the language, is naturally 
introduced, and brings the use of chivalrous phrases 
into, strange relief. La (1.113, 6.)—it is said:— 
“ (arousing) one to seek royal power, another to 
follow after fame, another for grand efforts, 
another to pursue, as it were, hisparticulai- object,—■ 


1 Vide Dr. Muir^s Texts, (Tol, V. page 183.). 

2 Vtde the same (page 18rh), 

3 Vide the same* 
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tJsas awakes all creatures to consider their different 
naodes of life.”^ We have quoted rather freely, for 
the quotations serve two purposes; they support 
the statements we make, and adduce indirectly 
evidence in favour of our theory of the gradual 
growth of the ancient Aryan civihzation. “ Dr. 
Muir beautifully brings together a few verses:—■ 
like a beautiful young woman dressed by her 
mother, a richly dressed dancing girl—a gaily 
attired wife appearing before her husband, or a female 
rising resplendent out of the bath,—smiling and 
confiding in the irresistible power of her attractions, 
she unveils her bosom to the gaze of the beholder.”* 
The beautiful Usas awakened in the minds of the 
poet delicate chivalrous feelings. Agni (fire) was 
kindled in the morning. The whole family gathered 
around it. During the pastoral period, only clari< 
fied butter was offered into it. During the agricuh 
tural period, twice a month, on the days of new and 
full moon, a cake prepared on potsherds which were 
shaped in imitation of a cow’s foot, was offered into 
it. Agni was the tutelary god of every household. 
In (VI. 14, 6,) it is said Those matters relating 
to the sacrifice which we mortals of feeble intellects 
with our imperfect comprehension, do notimder- 
stand. May Agni, the venerated priest, who knows 
all these points, adjust and worship the gods at the 
proper time.” The sacred fire inspired awe and 
love, was at once a friend and priest, and was a 
visible god who conveyed the oblations of mortals to 
all gods. In (X. 150, 4.) it is said:—“ He is a 


1 Vide Dr. Muir's Texts, (Yol. V. page 189.). 

2 Yidt Dw Mnir’s Texts, (Vol. T. page 194.)» 
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swift messenger moving between heaven and eartJi, 
commissioned bothby gods and men to maintain their 
mutual, communications> to announce to the im^ 
mortals the hymns, and to convey to them the un- 
lations of their worshippers or to bring them down 
from the sky to the place of sacrifice.”^ A.fter the 
Aryan invasion of the Punjab, the notions which 
the Aryas entertained of Agni w6re enlarged and 
ennobled. They perceived his power in the plants, 
in -^-aters, in mountains, in lightnings, and in 
man himself.* Prom these points of view, his praises 
and powers are described. The generation of 
Agni is the cardinal point of every sacrifice. If he 
was not produced quickly, the whole family was 
alarmed. The mistress of the house confessed her 
sins. The lord of the family sang his praises. 
The dialogues in the .Sik-Sanhit^ betweenJPfiruravas 
‘and TTrvashi refer to the two pieces of wood. 
It is the germ of the story of the hero and 
heroine of the names of Pfiruravas and XJrvasM. 
In the sacrificial system, the two pieces (aranis) of 
wood by which fire is produced are called Pfiruravas 
and Urvashi. Poetry of ©very description centres 
around Agni. “ He consumes his parents? was 
the' way in which he was mythologically spoken 
of. He burnt forests. In (III. 2,11.) it is said:— 
“ when he has yoked his red, wind-driven 
horses to his oar, he bellows Uke a bull, and invades 
the forest trees with his flames; the birds are terrified 


1 Vide Br. Muir’s Texts, (Vol, V, pa|fe 201.). 

In the poem entitled the i2wi, all the verses of the 
bearing on Agni as describe here are brought together. 
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at the noise, when bis grass-devouring sparks 
arise.” Even cosmology is helped by Agni for he 
is declared to have formed the mundane regions 
and the luminaries of heaven in (VI. 7, 7.); to have 
kept asunder the two worlds in (VI*. 8,3.) of the Eik- 
Sahhit^; to have begottenMittra in (X. 8,4.) j to have 
caused the sun,the imperishable orb to ascend the sky; 
to have made all that flies or walks or stands or moves 
in (X. 88, 4.); to adorn the heavens with stars 
in (I. 65, 5.). In (VIII. 23,16.) it is said “ No 
mortal enemy can by any wondrous power gain 
the mastery over him who sacrifices to this god.” 
These verses are quoted to show the power of Agni. 
During the period of chivalry, it appears that 
Indra and Soma had begun to supersede him. 
The jBik-SanhitS, significantly and suggestively 
exhorts the new 5isis or worshippers as well as the 
ancient ^isis to praise Agni.^ Yet during the 
period of the invasion, he is often asked “ to create 
a large light, for the Aryas, driving out the 
Dasyus,” in (VII. 5, 6.). Parjanya (rain), also 
early attracted attention and was praised ; but the 
phenomena of rain and of the atmosphere were 
not independently observed. Vdyu or wind is 
mentioned along with Indra, Rudra, and the 
Maruts. The Ashvins elicited much interest and 
gave rise to an interesting myth, the rationale of 
which has baf&ed the ingenuity of European scho¬ 
lars. The phenomenon of rain, however, is poetically 
described, and the Maruts are associated with it. 
In (V. 83, 4, 6, and 7.) it is said;—“ The winds 


1 Vide the .ffik-SauMta (1.1,1.). 
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blow, the lightnings fall, the plants shoot up, the 
heaven fructifies, food is produced for all created 
things, when Paijanya, thundering, replenishes the 
earth with moisture.” “Paijanya, before whose 
agency the earth bows down, at whose operation 
all hoofed cattle quiver; by whose action plants 
of every form spring up ; so thou grant us thy 
mighty protection,” “ Grant to us, Maruts, the 
rain of the sky; replenish the streams of the 
procreative horse; come hither with this thy 
thunder, our divine father shedding waters.” 
“ Eesound, thunder, impregnate, rush hither and 
thither with thy water-chariot. Draw on forward 
with thee thy opened and inverted water-skin ; let 
the hiUs and dales be levelled.” Raise aloft thy 
vast water-vessel and pour down showers; let the 
discharged rivulets roll on forward, moisten the 
heaven and earth with fatness ; let there be well- 
filled drinking places for the cows.’” Dr. Biihler 
in his German paper on Paijanya comes to the 
conclusion that “ Parjanya is the god of thunder¬ 
storms and rain, the generator and nounsher of 
plants and living creatures.” We believe that Par¬ 
janya was never distinctively characterized by the 
ancient Aryans. Rudra was the god of tliunder- 
storms and the protector of cattle. The Maruts 
represented the variety of atmospheric phenomena. 
Indra ruled over tl^em as well as associated with 
them as a companion. We quote Dr. Muir in sup¬ 
port of this statement ;—** Together witdi Indra, he is 


1 The long passage is quoted from Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, (VoL 
V. pnge 141.). 
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designated as touching the sky, swift as thought, 
wise, thousand-eyed (1-23-2-3.).*’ In (X. 168.) a poet 
sings:—“ (I celebrate) the glory of Vita’s cha¬ 
riot, its noise comes rending and resounding. Touch¬ 
ing the sky, he moves onward making all things 
ruddy: and he comes propelling the dust of the 
earth.”^ 


Mittra and Varutta. 

These were originally merely the names of day and 
night. Mittra etymologically signifying the measurer, 
and Varuna, the coverer. Hence the day was asso¬ 
ciated with human activities, and the night was 
naturally supposed to bind human beings in its 
meshes as they slept, yet sleep renovated their 
powers, and though unconscious, man was protected 
during sleep. Hence the notion of beneficence was 
associated with Varuna. Now the question is;— 
how did the conception of the night come to 
convey the notion of the lord of waters ? As the 
idea of Aditi—^first space and then infinity—was 
developed out of the idea of extensive downs, so 
the idea of the night served to convey the idea of 
the ocean. Chronologically, the conception of the 
night precedes the conception of the expanse of the 
ocean—a conception which can be realized after 
the construction of boats, however rude and small. 
The night presents the phenomenon of an expanse 
which resembles that of the ocean in coloar, in 
extent, in depth, and in undulating motion.® Hence 


1 See Muir’s Sanskrit TextSj (Tol Y. page 145.j, 

2 See the paragraph on Aditi* 
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the idea of the one naturally expressed the idea of 
the other. The god of night became the god of 
waters. But by no process of reasoning, however 
elaborate, can Varmia be identified with Ahura 
Mazda. The Mazdayasnians who formed an 
important section of the Aryan race, are more to be 
contrasted' than compared with the progressive^ 
Aryas who had lagged behind, composing new 
liymns and out-stripping the neighbouring tribes in 
intellectual pursuits and spiritual aspirations, often 
identifying themselves with thdir gods and calling 
upon them to associate with them as theii* com¬ 
panions. We will quote from the iBik-SanhM a 
few verses to illustrate and support our remarks:—■ 
In (VIII. 41, 3.) it is said:—“ The conspicuous god 
has embraced the nights.” In (VII. 69.) it is 
said :—“ Mittra uttering his voice calls men to 
activity. Mittra sustains the earth and sky. 
Mittra with unwinking eye beholds (all) crea¬ 
tures.” ** The vast Mittra who by his great¬ 
ness transcends the sky and the earth by his glory.” 
In (VIII. 49,31.) it is said: —“ May those (waters) 
in the midst of which king Varuna goes, beholding 
the tnith and falsehood of men.” The spiritual 
conception of Varuwa was developed during the 
period of the schism about which we shall have to 
State much. We have attempted to point out what 
the idea of Mittra and Varuwa during the agricul¬ 
tural period was. Gradually the gods Mittra and 


J See the paragranhe on the coloiiiTatioii of Europe in the sequel, 
and the force of the e]^}^het\prop*emve will be perceived. The schism 
between the Mazdavasni^ns and the progressive Aryaa is described in 
the sequel, its causes and bearings being alao discussed. 
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V^aruna^ were so spiritualized from the circumstances 
in which the Aryas were placed that it is difi&cult to 
trace the history of their origin and growth. This 
much being stated, the functions, attributes and char¬ 
acteristic marks of the gods Mittra and Varuna will 
be seen, as they were originally conceived by the 
Aryas. When we describe the contests between 
Mazdayasnians, the followers ot Zarthustra and 
the chivalrous Aryas who sang in rapturous strains 
of the intoxicating Soma, we shall have to return 
to the gods Mittra and Varun-a. 

Soma- 

This was specially worshipped during the period 
of chivalry. The songs of Soma which absorb a 
Ma%dala of the 5ik-SanhM, reveal a civilization 


1 . Among the lower ordei’s in Mah^r^tra, no distinction is made 
between a day and the sun. Divasa means the sun as well as a day* 
A peasant asks >—how much has the day come ? Varutia is the oldest 
name for night. It is not mentioned in this sense in any book. But 
the names of night (Rttri a night) as given in the Nighanfcu by Y^ka^ 
throw light on the name—Yaru^ta. The night is Alctii—ointment as 
covering the universe* It is darkness—Tamas. It is Rajas or Fayas— 
water. It is fjrmyfi. or having waves as of a sea. Again K«apas 
means water, and Ksap^ means a night. These synonyms facilitate th^ 
investigation as to the origm of the conception of Yaruwa. In this 
connection a traditional line deserves notice :—“ Tamas khalu chalam 
nllam par^paravibhagavat.” which means the heavens is 

given as the synonym of by Ydska. Hence the ideas of the 
ocean and of the night or darkness are interchangeable in a stage 
of civilization. The different stages of the development of the idea 
of Varuna may be thus summed up. I. Varuna—darkness or night, 
and one possessed -of meshes. IT. Varu?ia—ocean or hrmameiit* 
III. Vai'UHa—^lord of’ waters. IV. One who aided sailors-—a 
beneficent god. 


57490 
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which is wholly feudal and chivalrous. Most of 
them are recited at the Soma sacrifices every 
way characteristic of chivalry. The Shrouta-system 
of sacrifices which we have referred to, bears out 
our statements. Yet Soma was known to, and 
used by, the Aryas when they were mere hunters— 
a fact which we have already mentioned. A few 
hymns quoted will elucidate the nature of the des¬ 
cription of Soma as given in the J?ik-Sanhitfi, We 
have arranged the hymns so as to indicate the 
progressive development of the conceptions about 
Soma. In the words of Dr. Muir :—“ His wea¬ 
pons which, bke a hero, he grasps in his hand 
(IX. 76, 2.) are sharp and terrible (IX. 61, 80.); 
and his bow swift-darting,” (IX. 90,3.). “He is 
the slayer of Vrittra,” (IX. 25, 3.). “ He is the 

chief and most fiery of the fonnidable, the most 
heroic of heroes, the most bountiful of the bene¬ 
ficent, and as a warrior, he is always- victorious,” 
(IX. 66, 16.). “ He conquers for his worshippers 
cows, chariots, horses, gold, heaven, water, a 
thousand desirable things, (IX. 78, 4.).” “ When 
quaffed, it stimulates the voice and calls forth 
ardent conceptions,” (VI. 47, 3). This verse 
shows that from the mere objective, the Aryas 
rose to the subjective. Again we will quote Dr. 
Muir^—(VIII. 48, 3.). “ The worshippers exclaim; 
—We have drunk the Soma, we have become im¬ 
mortal, we have entered into light, we have known 
the gods. What can an enemy now do to us or 
what can the malice of any mortal effect ? 0 thou 
immortal god ?” In (IX. 113.) it is said:— 
“ Place me, 0 purified water, in that everlasting and 
impei'isbable world where there is eternal light and 
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glory. O Soma, flow for Indra. Make me im¬ 
mortal in tke world where king Vaivasvata lives, 
where is the innermost sphere of’ the sky, where 
those great waters flow." The conception of Soma 
originated in its mere stimulating, powers and 
in the course of different periods of progress, was 
developed into a power which secures heaven and 
immortality for man.^ 

Slirya, Ptishan, and Savitrl. 

Sflrya presents a cosmioal phenomenon, which 
cannot but awaken feelings of reverence at the 
earliest time possible. Savitri was originally the 
autumnal sun whose light and heat were essential to 
the development of the seed sown into a sprout after 
it rained in showers for some time. Pflshan nourish¬ 
ed the growth of crops. Thus the sun looked at from 
different points of view explains the different names 
he assumed. The English speak of the harvest- 
moon. The modem Sanskrit literature speaks of 
the Sharat-chandra or vernal moon. These concep¬ 
tions grew up during the agricultural period, in¬ 
variably prolific in interesting myths. We will 
quote a few hymns to elucidate the nature of these 
gods. In (VII. 78,3.), the dawns are by a natural 
figure, said “ to produce the Sflrya along with 
Sacrifice and Agni.” The hymn (1, 50.) is intei'est- 
ing as it sings of the Sflrya in a way characteristic 

1 The nature and functions of the god Soma will not be compre¬ 
hended, if the light thrown by the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
third Book of the Ffii’va-MimS.nsS. of Jairaihi be ignored. The ancient 
Aryas were particularly fond of the Soma-juice. See ^acfdarshana- 
Chintjmik^, Vol. III. 
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of the aficient Aryas :—“ 0 thou, 0 Siirya, pene- 
trateat the sky, the broad firmament measuring out 
the days with thy rays spying out all creatures. 
Seven ruddy mares bear thee onward in 
the chariot, 0 cleai'-sighted Sflrya, the god with 
flaming locks.” It may be remarked now, that 
certain epithets are characteristic of a particular 
period. During the period of agriculture, all gods 
are more or less described as nourishing plants 
and crops. During the period of chivalry, 
they all drive in splendid chariots, chivalrously 
accoutred. They are all warriors, impetuous hnd 
fiery. With regard to Savitfi, it is said ;—“he 
observed fixed laws” (IX. 53, 4.). “ The other gods 
follow his lead,” (V. 81, 3.). “ The waters and wind 
obey his ordinance,” (II. 38, 2.). “ The god Savitri 
hath roused both two-footed * and four-footed crea¬ 
tures to pursue tJieir several objects,” (I. 124,1.). 
In (V. 81.) it is said:—“The wise (Savitri) puts 
on (manifests) all forms. He hath sent prosperity 
to biped and quadruped. Savitri, the object of our 
desire, illuminated the sky. He shines after the path 
of the dawn. Thou alOne art the lord of vivifying 
power and by thy movements, 0 god, thou be- 
comest Pfishan.” In (X. 139, 1.) it is said:—■ 
** Invested with the solar rays, with yellow hair, 
Savitri raises, aloft his light continually from the 
east. In his energy, the wise Pfishan marches, 
beholding all worlds,a guardian.” A hymn of Pfishan 
distinctly marks the transition from the mere 
agricultural period to that of chivalry. In (YI. 68,2.) 
Pfishan is described as “ guardian of cattle, lord of a 
house overflowing with plenty.” In (VI. 56, 1.) it is 
said:—“ By him who designates Pfishan by saying 
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this the eater of meal and butter, the god cannot 
be described. Indra too, the lord of the good, the 
'most skilful of charioteers seeks to slay his enemies 
in company with his friend (Phshan).” We have 
laid stress on the epithet—“ The most skilful of 
charioteers *'—in the above verse to point out its 
character 'as belonging to a different period. 

“The God Trastn. 

He deserves the attention of the students of 
Comparative Mythology. As the implements of 
husbandly became indispensable, Tvastri was spe¬ 
cially praised and was the god of the agricultural 
period. A tribe exalted a poet—^who called himself 
“ Praiser of Tvastri,” or Jarat-tvastri corrupted into 
Zarathustra to be their leader whose activities pro¬ 
duced an interesting schism. Gradually Tvastri* was 
named the head or the princeof gods—Asura-mazda— 
from Asura, a god and from (medhista) most 
intelligent. As small crafts such as makingli, plough¬ 
share and other implements of husbandry required 
skilful and competent artisans, or the construction of 
a house involved the knowledge of a variety of arts 


1 The ZendllvesU gives sufficient grounds for identifying Zarathustra 
with Jarat-tvastri or praises of TvwtH, because ^Zai'athustra^s mission 
on earth was the consolidation of ^ tribe passing from the pastoral 
into the agricultural condition. The difficulties of such a transition 
are not easily realized. But tribes have to struggle for years before 
they adapt themselves to the changes which the transitions necessi* 
tates. Sufficient light i« thrown on this subject by Wallace in his 
interesting history of Bussia. About the Caspian sea, tribes can be 
deserved in a transition from the pastoral into the agricultural 
condition. 
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vrhicli competent blacksmiths, carpenters, and brick¬ 
layers could alone cultivate, so the different forms of 
trees, mountains, rivers or of the stars and a multi¬ 
tudinous'variety of natural objects could not be shaped 
but by a superhuman artizan, -who -was significantly 
and suggestively named the Tvastri or the chiseller. 
Every cosmical phenomenon -which presented a 
variety of aspects at once delicate and complex, was 
believed to be the handi-work of Tvastri. We 
will quote a few hymns to illustrate our theory. 
Originally Tvastri was only a skilful worker, 
(1. 85, 9.\ or the omniform or archtype of all forms, 
(III, 59, 9.). He was gradually believed to impart 
generative power and to bestow offspring (I. 142, 
10.) or to shape all forms, animal as well as cosmical. 
(III. 4, 9.) declares :—“ Tvastri has generated 
a strong man—a lover of the gods. From Tvast?! 
is produced a swift hoi se. Tvastri has created the 
whole world.” In (II. 23,17-), he is said “ to be 
skilled in all SS.ma-texts and to have created Brah- 
mawaspati above all creatures.” In (X. 53, 9.) he 
is said “ to sharpen the iron-axe of Brahmamispati, 
and to forge the thunder-bolts of Indra ” (I. 
32, 2.)' 


1 This feature of Tvaitri^s character is easily explained. The iJids, 
when they uttered their prayers unpremeditated and on tie spur of the 
moment, felt that they chiselled them in their mind. The metaphor 
is suggestive and close. But the god who chiselled the material world 
and shaped it differed from the god who was the lord of prayers: 
Tvaitri differed from Brahmanaspati, Yet the metaphor of chiselling 
prayers pointed to ac<mnection between them. The verses like (X 
71^^ 8.) of the jRik'SanhiUt deserve to be noticed in this connection* 

II5^ 5^ irsTw ^5 i 
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Brahmanaspati. 

This was originally the name of a pi’iest—gra¬ 
dually of the head of all priests, and at last of the god 
of wisdom and learning. “ Brahmawaspati now utters 
a laudatory hymn in which Indra, Varnwa, Mittra, 
and the gods have taken up their abode.” The time 
of festivals was the oppor,tunity of popular bards. 
“ This spotless hymn bringing good fortune, may 
we, O gods, utter on the festivals,” (I. 40, 5 
and 6.). In (L 190, 1.) it is said “ Mag'aiEy 
Brahmanaspati, the irresistible, the vigorous, the 
pleasant-tongued, who ought to be praised with 
hymns, a shining leader of songs to whom both 
gods and men listen when he utters praise.” 
(X. 50,1.) E. S. declares:—“ OontemplatingBrihaspati 
with the pleasant tongue, who occupies these abodes, 
and by his power and his voice holds apart the ends 
of the earth, the ancient Bisis placed them in their 
front.” Brahmaitaspati, Brihaspati and GaTtapati 
are identified by the Aitareya-Br^hmawa as one. 
We have now prepared the ground for the rational 
explanation of the complex myth of the Ashvms 
to whom many an interesting hymn is addressed in 
the JSik-Sanhit^. 


1 See the Aitareya Brahmawi, (L 21.) the -worda are 
ir'JI'ira % |€^qr%:— This is a com¬ 

mentary on (II. 28,1.) of the .Bik-SanhitS. Vide the fourth chapter 
of this essay, aeotion on Literature of tLe Achary^-period, where more 
light is thrown on Ganapaii—the lord of the ga^^as. Ga^iapati* though 
at first Brahmatmspati, became about the time of the FurS»>ias, the 
uncouth god Ganapati. 
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The Ashvine. 

The speculations of European scholars whether 
of Dr. Max Muller or of Dr. Goldsthcker- as to the 
myth of the Ashvins have noi satisfied us. 
Yet, we believe, the myth can be easily explained. 
We reproduce the story of the birth of the Ashvins 
in the words of Dr. Muir, who has so beautifully 
translated the passage of the BrihaddevatCl* on 
the subject. “Tvas^ri had twin children, (a daughter) 
Saranyfi, and (a son) Trishiras. He gave SarawyQ 
in marriage to Yivasvat, to whom she bore Yama 
and Yami who were also twins. Creating a female 
like herself without her husband’s knowledge and 
making the twins over in charge to her, Sara?iyfi took 
the form of a mare, and departed. Yivasvat, in 
ignorance, begot on the female who was left, Manu, 
a royal Bisii who resembled his father in glory. But 
discovering that the real Saranyfi, Tvastri’s daughter, 
had gohe away, Yivasvat followed her quickly, 
taking the shape of a horse of the same species as 
she. Recognizing him in that form, she approached 
him with the desire of sexual connection, which 
he gratified. In their haste his seed fell on the 
ground, and she, being desirous of offspring, smelled 
it. From this act sprang the two Kum&ras- 
(youths) N^sutya and Dasra, who are lauded 
as Ashvins (sprung from a horse.)” Dr. Max 
Muller brings a kind of evidence in his Lectures on 

1 Yide the ^notation of S^yawa cm (YII. 72, 2.) of the i?ik-SanhM 
from Brlhaddevak&. Vide the Ninikta of Yllska (X II* 10 and Ih) 
where the same story is told. Vide also the (X, 17, 12.) with the 
Commentary of MadhavclohtU'ya SAya?if». 
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the Science of Language, (page 488 et seq.) in 
support of hia “Dawn theory.” But we belieyei, his 
theory does not explain every element of the myth 
of the Ashvins. The marriage of Sarauyh with 
Vivasvat, the identification of Trishiras, • the twin 
children of Sarawyfi named Yama and Yami and 
their identification, Sarawyfi becoming a mare, 
the identification of Manu and his mother, Vivas¬ 
vat becoming a horse; their Union, the birth of the 
' Ashvins—^these are the elements of the myth as it is 
described in the Brihaddevatil. If all these.elements 
could be explained on one principle, and by connect* 
ing them with one cosmical phenomenon without 
constructing a special theory, such as the storm- 
theory of Kiihn, We believe, the explanation would 
at least deserve attention. Tvastri, who shaped all 
forms—^the great dmne architect, made Sarauyfi—‘ 
the ideal night or personal Night, and VivaStat, the 
personal Day—^Vivasvat being a generic name signify* 
ing whatever shines. The idea of the marriage of the 
Night with the Day iS natural, because they follow one 
another,that is,theNight cannot live without theDay^ 
The night is also observed to be attended by a star 
called Trishiras in the BrihaddevatS and Tistrya, of 
which the Zend3,vesttl says:—“The bright, majestic, 
praise we, which contains the Seed of the Water, the 
strong, groat, mighty, far-profiting, the great, work¬ 
ing on high, renowned from this height and 
shining from the Navel of Waters,*’ (XXIV. (8) 2. of 
the Khurdah Avesta). -Trishiras Was originally 
called Tisya,^ Which was subsequently identified 

1 Vidt PUmui, (I. 2, 62t.). At first, there were only tWo stars, their ^ 
names being Twya and Punarvasu. Gradually, more stars came to be 
included in the constellation. Hence the rul^ of Pdninii 
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with Pusya, the constellation Pusya being par- 
ticulaiiy favourable to a down-pour of rain. 
In Kabul and the Panj'^b, about the month 
of Pdusa, the month named after the lunar mansion 
Pusya, the rain falls. Oolebrooke in his essay on 
‘ the Hindu Astronomy’ observes :—“ Pusya, the 
eighth astorism, is described as an arrow and 
consists of three stars, tlm chief of whieh being 
also about the middle-most.” The name—Trishi- 
ras—explains that three stars were considered to 
form the constellation. Thus Sara%yd, the personal 
Night, was properly considered a sister of the star 
Trishiras. Yama cannot but bo identified with Yima, 
son of Vivanh^o of the Zendic mythology, the father 
of Yama and Yima is, therefore, one and the same, 
—Yama and Yarn! being the two stars in the 
constellation Punarvasfi of the Indian Astronomy. 
Before the time of P^nini, the Punarvasfi were only 
two.’^ Though the number of stars in the con¬ 
stellation was afterwards increased, yet the con¬ 
stellation being called by the same name, the dual 
form Punarvasfi could not be changed. Punarvasfi 
were sometimes called Yamakau or tho little Yama 
and Yami, for Yamakau is the dimunitive form of 
Yamou, and according to the rules of Ekashesa, as 
laid down by Pamni, Yamou would include Yama 
and Yami. The constellation of Punarvasfi is also 
considered to be particularly favourable to rain, and 
is generally associated with Pusya, already explained. 
Yama and Yami then, from the light which the 
ZendS.vest4 sheds on the subject, are the two stars 
which, from their appearance in the evening, when 


1 Vide FSinini (I. 2,63.}, 
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the day (Vivasvat) unites with the night (Saranyii), 
were considered to he her children. Sarariyu became 
a mare, that is, short or fast. The phenomenon 
of the nights becoming short in the rainy season 
is well-kown. The night became short, and the 
short night ceased to exist; her place being taken 
by a long night. As soon as the night became ex¬ 
tremely short, she underwent a change and began 
to be long. The day at this juncture began to be 
short. Ho became a horse. The horse oYortook the 
mare at the beginning of the year in the month of 
Ashvina, so named from the constellation of the 
Ashvinl. The name of the year in old Sanskrit is 
Varsa or rain-fall, from Vrisa to rain. As in England, 
the years are counted by winters, so in Ariana, the 
years were counted by the rainy seasons. The 
constellation of the Ashvinl was, therefore, considered 
to be the twin-children of the short day and long 
night. The beginning of the year has been often 
changed from one lunar mansion to another as the 
adjustment of the lunar and solar and sidereal 
systems of computing time has been made. Hence 
the subject of the beginning of the astronomical 
year is involved in great confusion. It is no wonder 
then that Yflsk-a should not understand the myth of 
Ashvins, especially when it is Considered that many 
customs became obsolete after the i^isis had sung 
their hymns about the time of the invasion of India. 
The custom, for instance, of mixing the fire produced 
by friction with that already kindled io the 
Gfirhapatya is declared to be ancient in the 
i2ik-SanhM.^ The new year’s day has been always 


1 Vidle tte-Aitai'eya-Brihina/ia ou (X. 90,16.) of the 
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hailed as a source of delight. It was on the new 
year’s day that the Ashvayuji-sacrifice* consisting 
of an oblation to Rudra, the lord of cattle, was per¬ 
formed. It was on the new year’s day that the 

A 

ancient Aryas decorated their houses, and enjoyed 
the plentiful dainties prepared by the mistress of 
the house. It was during the rainy season that new 
Mantras or Manus were composed, the bright pro¬ 
ductions of a revived intellect. This was at first 
the idea of Manu—thought* or a thought embodied 
in a hymn—a son as bright as the father himself—the 
idea of bright intellect was connected with Revati— 
the principal star—the first lunar mansion in an¬ 
cient Indian astronomy—Eevati presided over by 
Pfisan who nourished crops. So the Manu as men¬ 
tioned in the myth, was originally the star Revati. 
The Ashvinou introduced the year when man, beasts, 
and plants—aye, the whole of nature is renovated, and, 
when what is old becomes new: what is aged becomes 
young. The Ashvinou were, therefore, the great 
celestial physicians who could restore youth -to the 
aged, and grant life to the dead. During the 
pastoral and agricultural periods, the myth was 
originated. Like all other myths, it was modifiod, 
during the period of chivalry and the schism or. inva¬ 
sion, but the main elements which constitatod it could 
not be omitted. We quote from the i2ik-Sanhit^l in ^ 
the note.® In the sacrificial system as developed in the 
Aitareya-Brahmawa, special importance is attached 

1 Tide AshvalayaDa Grihya Stifera. 

2 Tide (X. 71, 8.)—the words dcsorvo 

— Mfc —* 'O 

aiteution as they show how a poet felt when Ue saug. 

3 See the 72ik-Saiihit4 (X. 17,1-2.), where tho story of the mar¬ 
riage of Sara^iytl is succinctly given, 
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to the Equator (Visavan)~a fact which demonstrates 
the attention paid to astronomy. The months were 
well-known at the time of the Eisis, for in the Eik- 
Sanhita, the leap-year is mentioned. Just as the 
Chhandas on account of their influence were often 
praised by the Brahmavadins, so the astronomical 
division, into a year, seasons, and months were 
identified with Prajapati himself in the Brahmanioal 
literature. The name stars slightly modified' is 
common to all Indo-G-ermanio languages,—a fact 

A. 

which indicates that the Aryans had learnt to 
speak of them in a definite manner, and that as they 
had learnt to attribute their seasons of the year to 
them, such prominent stars as the Ashvins who 
ushered in the new year’s day could not but be ob¬ 
served, and that the poets could not but sing of their 
beneficence in renovating nature and in restoring 
energy to man. Gradually the proper functions of 
the Ashvins were forgotten, and the good deeds of 
the gods were remembered in songs, and the Aryans, 
though they had ceased to realize their personality, 
associated with them all their feelings of good health 
and strength. They were invited at any time of the 
day when a sacrifice was performed. Hence Ydska’s 
observations, though wide of the mark, could be 
accounted for. The ancient historians attempted 
to philosophize all mythology into history. Hence 
their statements as quoted by Tfi.ska are not impor- 
tant. Dr. Goldstucker’s explanation of the Ashvins 
and his admission that they were two kings, whose 
wonderful deeds led to their deification are based 
on a radical misapprehension of the conditions 
under which YSiiska—a Hairukta or an etymologist—' 
writes. 
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The Deva-patnls. 

These are not mentioned in the simple 
Smarta-sacrifices. ESka, Kuhd, and others are 
recognized as feminine deities, hut they are not de¬ 
veloped into the wives of gods—a conception that 
was originated when the wives of agriculturists 
became the leaders of their patriarchal families. In 
the new and full moon sacrifices, the Deva-patnls 
have a share of the sacrificial oblation. The Patnt- 
sany^jA^ offerings are peculiarly theirs. Veiled from 
the gaze of male spectators, the goddesses made their 
way to the sacrificial ground. Their oblations are 
offered into the domestic fire-place. A curtain is 
carefully used. 

We have thus gone over the pre-historic period of 
the history of the Aryans before they were 
separated,—before some tribes migrated into the 
west. The gods were mere hunters so long as their 
worshippers were hunters. They became pastoral 
when the Aryan society underwent a change. They 
were associated with agricultural scenery and under¬ 
took to discharge the function of protecting peasants, 
when farms were cultivated, and when the Aryans 
sowed and reaped. They drove in chariots, and 
gallantly loved the fair sex, when the Aryans courted 
beauty, made war on each other, and aspired after 
reputation. The stories of their gods formed the 
literature which satisfied their intellectual wants, 
engaged the ingenuity of their poets and the logical 


^ The Patnl-Sanyftj^ are an essential part of every sacrifice or 
iHi. See the treatise on the Darsha-Pto^a-znase^ti 
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powers of their philosophers: they satisfied their 
religious wants: sacrifices were offered to gods ; 
their wrath was appeased: sins were confessed: 
vows of speaking truth and abstaining from 
animal food and luxuries of life were made. 
Yet their creed was simple. They saw their gods: 
they believed that they associated with them. They 
were directly helped and directly relieved, and 
the gods specially cared for their worshippers- 
Nature easily satisfies the wants of peasants; they 
sow and they reap: rain regularly aids their labours; 
the sun punctually warms their crops; the moon 
sheds her mild light; the::^shvins regularly begin the 
year. The peasantry all over the world is simple 
and robust, above disease and vicissitudes of life, 
except when rain fails them—a vicissitude essential 
to produce in them the feeling of dependence on a 
higher power. The festivals such as the Ashvayuji 
and Agrayawa to be specially noticed in the - sequel 
were their only customs. Their folklore consisted 
of stories of their hunting expeditions or of their 
sowing operations or of their harvests. The pert 
sayings of old men regulated their simple concerns 
of life. Population increased : the conditions of 
life were altered: Some families acquired influence ; 
chivalry produced new aspirations: the equality 
between families begail to disappear. The clan 
prospered, as the family was absorbed in it; a pres¬ 
sure of want forced a clan from its residence; new 
pasture-lands were discovered : the energy of the 
Aryans explored new regions : enterprising youths 
ventured far into unknoAvn tracts : the Aryan race 
expanded. Gradually the Caucasus was crossed by 
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a tl’ibe which had assumed the name of Sfdva/ alter¬ 
ed in the course of time into Schlaav. Another 
tribe crossed the Hellespont and penetrated into 
Germany- Small boats carried some into Italy. 
Gradually tribes pressed upon tribes until parts of 
ancient Europe were settled. As the history of the 
expansion of the Aryans in the direction of the West 
throws considerable collateral light on the history 
of the Indian Aigrans. we will attempt a succinct 
account of the Aryan colonization of Europe- 

Comparative Philology. 


On the subject, of the expansion of the Aryans 
in the West, Comparative Philology throws 
sufficient light. Circumstantial evidence—^which 
can be sufficiently cumulated and which can stand 
as crucial and critical a cross-examination as any 
scientific lawyer can institute before any tribunal—^is 
available and can be produced. About the end of 
the agriculturalperiod—when society was in a transi¬ 
tion state, when patriarchs had developed into 
leaders of clans; when young men whose muscles 
are strengthened by milk, and who can afford suffi¬ 
cient leisure, could be formed into bands and led 
against an enemy; and when desire for luxury, 
stimulates ambition, which is fostered by jealousy 
and which culminates in small expeditions against 
neighbouring tribes—^the Aryans, it appears, began to 
emigrate from Ariana proper. They appear to have 
taken two routes. The ancient Schlaavs had no or 


t Btoini <nentioii.*i SStveyas. 
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faint remembrance of their once being Aryans, while 
those who crossed, the Hellespont cherished the 
memory of their Aryan institutions. 

Arycbt when it is pronounced as a Londoner pro¬ 
nounces arm into harm, becomes Hdrya, and being 
slightly modified, it passed into Hellas, the name 
of the Greeks. The Hellespont (Aryapatha) was 
so named on account of its being the high way of 
the Aryas. The German tribes converted Hdrya 
into Her, which hr.s passed into Sir of the English 
language. All these words in the different lau- 
guages originally signified a lord or a nobleman, 
though at first they simply meant a cultivator. Soma 
insignificant tribes, pressed from behind by stronger 
Aryas, penetrated into Italy and settled in its dif¬ 
ferent parts, husbanding their energy, but occupy¬ 
ing the fei’tile portion of the peninsula under dif¬ 
ferent names. Hence there is no name in Latin 
that exactly corresponds to Arya in sound, sense, 
and antiquity. But the proper basis of Comparative 
Philology is not the identity either of sound or of 
sense. If the grammar of Latin or Greek should 
differ from that of Sanskrit, and yet if thousands of 
words in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, identical so 
far as their sound and signification are concerned, 
existed, no ethnological conclusion could be drawn. 
But on the contrary, if the general stmcture of the 
two languages be the same without possessing five 
words of the same sound and sense, the common 
origin of the two languages can be at once accepted. 
The identity of the sound or sense of words is always 
accidental. Conquest or commerce can produce the 
result. But the grammatical structure is the re^ 
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suit of processes working for centuries. Identity 
of grammatical structure, therefore, points to the 
identity of ethnological origin. Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar laid the foundation of the science of 
philology—a work as ingenious in its method and 
development as it is extensive in the collection 
of its materials. Prof. Max Miillor acted upon these 
materials, classified them, and statea categorically 
the conclusions they warrant. The verb to he 
(Sanskrit Bhfi) is similarly conjugated in Sans¬ 
krit, Luthvanian, • Zend, Doric, old Solaav, Latin, 
Gothic and Armenian. The conclusion from this 
grammatical fact is that all these nationalities, 
many thousands of years ago, spoke the same lan¬ 
guage or rather the different dialects of the same 
language, and belonged to the same nation, 
a nation being defined as that which speaks a 
common language, recognizing common religious 
institutions, and inhabiting a common region. 

Again, the words for expressing the sacred rela¬ 
tions of a family which awaken feelings of love, 
affection, and attachment in us, and which send a 
thrill through the heart even though they be pro¬ 
nounced at sixty years of age—^long after the in¬ 
dividuals to whom they point are dead and burnt 
away—the words for expressing the relations of 
father, mother, brother, sister and daughter are 
identical in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Gothic, Bclavo- 
nian and Irish. The ideas of brother and sister ai’e 
expressed in Greek by Adelphos and Adelphe'—a fact 


3 Arbhaa and ArbM are old Vaxdika words for young, little and 
darling. In modern Sanskrit Arbhaka'—a child—is met with. Arbhas 
may pass into Erphas or Elphas, and Alpha or Arphi may bo it» 
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that cannot satisfactorily be explained. The 
Gothic, Germanic,and Sclavonian tribes emigrated 
almost at the end of the pastoral period, when there 
is a great deal of restlessness produced by the 
growth of population which cannot subsist on milk 
and flesh—their supply being limited—and which has 
had not as yet learnt to till the ground. The Greeks 
left last. The ancient Persians and the ancient Aryaa 
waged a religious war. Prof. Max Muller’s ingeni¬ 
ous etymology of duMtar (a daughter), a word com¬ 
mon to all languages, strongly confirms our state¬ 
ments about the pastoral period of history. The words 
for cattle are also the same. We will quote an in¬ 
teresting passage from Professor Max Miiller’s Chips 
from a German Work-shop (Vol. II) :—“ Fighting 
among or for the cows (Gosu-Yndh) is used in the 
Veda as a name for a warrior in general, (L 112, 
22.) and one of the frequent words for battle is 
Gavisti, literally ‘ striving, for cows.* In the later 
Sanskrit, however, Gavesana means simply re¬ 
search, (physical Or philosophical), ^aves —^to enquire. 
Again, Gosta means a cow-pen or stable; but with 
the progress of time and civilization, Gostt became 
the name of an assembly, nay it was used to 
express discussion, and gossip, as gossip in English 


feminine form, But there is a difficulty as to the first part Ad commoti 
to Adelphoa and Adelphi. Vowels at the . beginning of words were re¬ 
tained by the Greeks, as in the case of Onomos-—a name. So A is an 
essential part of A-elphos or A-elphe. But to avoid hiatus in pronun-r 
ciation, d or n is inserted in Latin or Greek instance, d in rec?undanfc« 
Thus d was inserted. Hence A^^elphos in Greek corresponds to Arbhae 
and Arfelphe,toArbha-->dai-iing, little. The word Arhhas. is Orbus 
in Latin, and Arhhas is Elf in the Tuetonic languages. Thus even 
Adelphos in Greek is an ancient Aryan word. This is at least our view, 
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too meant originally a god-father or god-mother, 
and then took the abstract sense of idle conversa¬ 
tion or tattle.” 

“ AH these words composed with go, cattle, to 
which many more might be added if we were not 
afraid of trying the patience of otir less sceptical 
readers, prove that the people who formed th,em 
must have led a half nomadic and pastoral life.” 
Comparative Philology thus supports the theory of 
the gradual growth of civilization which we have 
already enunciated, and to which the testimony of Dr. 
Max MuUer, though indirectly borne, adds weight. 
Words expressing the relations which the union of 
two families by marriage creates, are identical in the 
Indo-Q-ermanic language—a fact which supports our 
statement as to the power of the pater-familias, and 
the influence of the tmited family-system, for the 
husband “was in his house the lord.” He was 
Pati or lord, his house was called Vis or 
the mitrance or enclosure. Gradually the Vis 
became the subjects, and the lord began to 
assume the power of a king. ** Luthvanian Wies- 
patis, a lord, Wieszpatni, a lady, as compared with 
Vispati and Vis-patni,” confirms our statement as to 
the time when the Luthvanians separated. Thus 
evidence from Comparative Philology can be cumu¬ 
lated to any extent. Suffice it to add, that names 
for hing, queen, house, door, builder, village, cityt 
road, are almost the same in all Indo-Germanio lan¬ 
guages ; that “ the domestic animals” as Professor 
Max Muller remarks, “ are generally known by the 
same name in England and Indiathat the ser¬ 
pent, the wolf, and the bear were called by the same 
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name; that the ancient Aryas expressed their ideas 
of a plough or a farm by the same words j .and that 
the arts of cooking, grinding, baking, weaving, sew¬ 
ing, and using metals were known to the ancient 
Aryas before they began to expand towards the 
western regions. We have thus indicated the nature 
of the evidence which Comparative Philology sup¬ 
plies, and the extent to which it supports our theory. 
The fact 6f the emigi-atibn or expansion of the 
Aryan race discovers an important trait in their 
character. We will now proceed to the examination 
of the evidence which Comparative Mythology 
affords. 


Comparative Mythology. 

European scholars have also devoted special at¬ 
tention to Comparative Mythology. We will summa¬ 
rize their results. Such additions as our humble 
efforts may be able to make can be easily discerned 
and distinguished. Nihmpa, a name of a god or his 
place, seems to be an old word. The essential part 
of it re-appears in the name, Olympus.' 0 at the 
beginning in Greek is frequently not dropped as 
in onomoSf a name, (Sanskrit ndman). The principal 
gods of the Greek Pantheon are the same as. those 
of the Indian Pantheon: Gaie, Zeus and Uranos 
correspond to Gou, Dyous and Varuwa. PrajUpati, 
the lord of the whole Creation, is transfonned into 
Poseidon. The identity of Ii|dra, Bacchus and Odin 
has already been pointed out. Dr. Buhler insists on 
the identity of Luthvanian Perkunos and of In^an 

1 No philologer has as yet suggested the identification of NiMrnpa 
and Olympus, nor of Bacchus and Bhagiis, We have made bold, to 
make this suggestion. 
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Parjanya. The name of the sun, that luminary 
■which produces the morn, sheds light throughout 
the day, nourishes plants and crops, and represents 
fire on earth—a luminary which has always pro¬ 
duced those feelings of glory and might, sympathy 
with man, and unflinching discipline, of love and 
severity, which have not as yet been analysed—a 
luminary to which prayers throughout the world 
are offered under different names—^is identical in 
Sanskrit, Latin and Greek—Surya, Sol, and Helios. 
In developing his Dawn Theory, Prof. Max Muller 
attempts to open a new mine in Comparative Mytho¬ 
logy and indicates the direction of precious metals. 
But the mine is yet to be worked: the ores are yet 
to be collected and smelted, for the identity of 
Saramfi and Hermes, of Afusl (a Vedic epithet 
of the Dawn) and Eris and of similar other 
names, is yet to be supported by such evidence as 
cannot be doubted. But we have not yet mentioned 
the god who is in one sense the first in the Pantheon 
of the Indian Aryas, Eomans, and Greeks:—Agni 
known to the Romans as Ignis, and to the Solavoni- 
ans as Ogni. How is it^ that the Greeks, who 
separaW from the Indian Aryans last, did not pre¬ 
serve a common name for Agni ? We believe that the 
tribes, which formed the Hellenic branch, called Agni 
by a name which has its traces in Sanskrit. Greek 
Pyros was developed out of Sanskrit Barhis, a name 
of Agni.^ We will quote a verse of the iEik-Sanhit4 in 
support of this statement.* The functions of a special 

1 We hare suggested this identity for the first time; which may 
be taken at its worth. ^ 

2 yidfi (H, 3 ^ 4 .) of the jf?)k-Sanhitft: In the Nighantu, Barhia is 
given as tht name of fire, (V, 2,). 
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god called Tvastri were attributed to Vulcau. But 
originally tbe different functions of Tvastri were 
performed by different gods till the personality of 
Tvastri was developed. The Greeks, who left their 
native country (ArianS.) after the Latin tribes, after 
the Germanic and the Bclavonian tribes, had ceased 
to form a part of the Aryan community still cling¬ 
ing to Arianfi, and developing the arts of social life- 
The period of chivalry specially necessitated the 
distinctive worship of Tvastri, the celestial artizan, 
though during the agricultural period the shape 
of the plough-share had awakened a feeling of 
adoration. We will quote Professor Max Muller:—■ 
(Lectures on the Science of Language, Second 
Series, pp. 455-459). “ The Adityas, the 

the A suras, and other names, had fallen back in the 
onward race of the human mind towards the high¬ 
est conception of the Divine ; th© Devas alone re¬ 
mained to express the6s, detis, God. Even in the 
Veda, where these glimpses of the original meaning 
of deva, brilliant, can still be caught, dem is like¬ 
wise used in the same sense in which the Greeks 
used theds.” Thus the name of God is the same. 
The word Deva awakened similar feelings in the 
minds of the Aryas wherever they roamed. Again, 
the passages which speak of the mythology of 
the Germans are quoted in the words of the 
author, because we believe it to be unfair to an 
author to reproduce his statements and researches 
in our own words—a practice common among 
modern authors:—“ There is but little to be said 
about the corresponding words in the Teutonic 

branch, fragments of which have been collected by 
10 
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that thoughtful scholar, Jacob Grimm. In name 
the Eddie god Tyr (gen. Tys^ acc. Ty) answers to 
the Vedio Dyu, and the Old Norse name for dies 
Mortis is Tysdagr, Although in the system of the 
Bdda Odhin is the supreme god, and Tyr his son, 
traces remain to show that in former days Tyr, the 
god of war, was worshipped as the principal deity 
by the Germans. In Anglo-Saxon, the name of the 
god does no' longer occur independently, but traces 
of it ha.ve been discovered in Tiwesdeeg, Tuesday. 
The same applies to Old High-German, where we 
find Ziestac for the modern Dienstag. Kemble points 
out names of places in England, such as Tewesley, 
Tewing, Tiwes rnSre^ and Tewes bom, and names of 
flowers, such as the Old Norse Tysfiola, Tyrhjalm, 
Tysvior as containing the name of the god. 

Besides this proper name, Grimm has likewise 
pointed out the Eddie ttmr, nom. plur., the gods. 

Lastly, whatever may have been said against it, 
I think that Zeuss and Grimm were right in con¬ 
necting the T'wisco mentioned by Tacitus with the 
Anglo-Saxon Tiw, which, in Gothic, would have 
sounded Tiu. The Germans were considered by 
Tacitus, and probably considered themselves, as 
the aboriginal inhabitants of their country. In 
their poems, which Tacitus calls their only kind of 
tradition and annals, they celebrated as the divine 
ancestors of their race, Tuisco, sprung from the 
Earth, and his son Mannus. They looked, therefore, 
like the Greeks, on the gods as the ancestors of the 
human family, and they believed that in the begin¬ 
ning life sprang from that inexhaustible soil which 
gives support and nourishment to man, and for 
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which ill their simple language they could find no 
truer name than Mother Earth. It is easy to see 
that the Mannm here spoken of by Tacitus as the 
son of Tuisco, meant originally man, and was 
derived from the same root man, to measure, 
to think, which in Sanskrit yielded Manu. Man, 
or, in Sanskrit, Manu, or Manus, was the proudest 
name which man could give to himself, the 
Measurer, the Thinker, and from it was derived 
the Old High-Oerman mennisc, the Modem German 
Mensch. This mennisc, like the Sanskrit manushya, 
was originally an adjective, a patronymic, if you 
like: it meant the son of man. As soon as 
mennisc and manushya became in common parlance 
the recognised words for man, language itself sup 
plied the myth, that Manus was the ancestor of the 
Manushyas. Now Tuisco seems but a secondary 
form of Tiu, followed by the same suffix which we 
saw in mennisc, and without any change of meaning. 
Then why was Tuisco called the father of Mannu ? 
Simply because it was one of the first articles in 
the primitive faith of mankind, that in one Sense 
or other they had a father in heaven. Hence 
Mannuvras called the son ot.Tuisco, and this Tuisco, 
as we know, was, originally, the Aryan god of light. 
These things formed the burden of German songs 
to which Tacitus listened. These songs they sang 
before they Went to battle, to stimulate their courage, 
and to prepare to die. To an Italian ear it must have 
been a wild sound, reverberated from their shields, 
and. hence called ftardiftts (shield-song, Old Norse 
hardhi, shield). Many a Roman would have sneered 
at such poetry and such music. Not so Tacitus. The 
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emperor Juliao, wbeu he heard the Germans sing¬ 
ing their popular songs on the bordei’S of the Ehine, 
could compare them to nothing but the cries of 
birds of prey. Tacitus calls them a shout of va¬ 
lour (concentus virtutis). He likewise mentions 
(Ann. ii. 88) that the Germans still kept up the 
memory of Arminius in their songs, and he des¬ 
cribes (Ann. ii. 65) their night revellings, where they 
sang and shouted till the morning called them to 
fresh battles. 

The names which Tacitus mentions, such as 
Mannus, Tuiaco, &o,, "he could of course repeat by 
ear only, and if one considers the difficulties of 
such a task, it is esitraordinary that these names, 
as written down by him, should bend themselves so 
easily to etymological explanation. Thus Tacitus 
states not only that Mannus was the ancestor of the 
German race, but he likewise mentions the names 
of his three sons, or rather tlie names of the three 
great tribes, the Ingcevones, Isccevones and Hernd- 
oiones, who derived their origin from the three sons 
of Manhus. It has been shown that the Ingmoms 
derive their name from Yng, Yngo, or Ynguio, wlio, 
in the Edda and in the Beowulf, is mentioned as 
living first with the Eastern Danes and then pro¬ 
ceeding on his car eastward over the sea. There is 
a northern race, the Ynglings, and their pedigree 
begins with Yngvi, Nioror, FrayV) Piolnir, (Odin), 
Svegdir, all names of divine beings. Another genea- 
logy, given in the Ynglinga-sage, begins with Nioror, 
identifies Frayr with Yngvi^ and derives from him 
the name of the race. 

The second son of Mannus, Isco, has been. iden¬ 
tified by Grimm with Askr, another name of the 
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first-boni man. Ask^r means likewise ash-tree, 
and it has been supposed that the name, ash thus 
given to the first man came from the same concep- 
tion which led the Greeks to imagine that one of 
the races of man sprang from ash-trees ( ex /x-eXiSv 
Alcuin still uses the expression, son of the ash-tree, 
as synonymous with man. Grimm supposes that 
the Isccevones lived near the Rhine, and that a trace 
of their name comes out in Ascihurgium or Asci- 
burgy on the Rhine, where, as Tacitus had been 
wildly informed, an altar had been discovered dedi¬ 
cated to Ulysses, and with the name of his father 
Laertes. 

The third son of Mannus, Irmino, has a* name 
decidedly German. Irmin was an old Saxon god, 
from whom probably both Arminius and the Her- 
tninones derived their names,”^ 

Comparative Sphagiology. 

The community of language is proved by Compa¬ 
rative Philology. .The commi^nity of creed and re¬ 
ligious stories is proved by Comparative Mythology 
The community of .customs is proved by the com- 


1 We have quoted this long pjissage to show what the state of 
Comjmrative Mytliology is, how far the science itself has advanced, 
what light it bids fair to throw on the period of history we treat of, 
and what connection Comparative Mythology establishes between the 
different branches of the Indo-European family. Cox, in his work on 
the Mythology of the Aryan Nations, has attempted to collect informa- 
tion on the subject. But it must be owned that the science of 
Comparative Mythology is as yet in its infancy, for as yet, facts to he 
generaliKed are to be collected; classified and examined. Bnt a 
beginning is earnestly made. 
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parison of religious institutions such as sacrifices 
and offerings to manes, a science or a system 
which has not as yet secured for itself a recognized 
name—a tact which demonstrates that historians or 
philologers have not devoted sufficient time or 
attention to the interesting branch. We will call 
it Comparative Sphagiology,^ which investigates reli¬ 
gious institutions such as sacrifices. We believe 
that this is an important branch, more important 
than Comparative Philology or Comparative Mytho¬ 
logy. An illustration will explain easily what we 
have to say. In a judicial court, the evidence ot 
witnesses is. given. Their statements are compared, 
and sifted, and a point at issue is decided. But in the 
meantime documentary evidence is discovered and 
is produced in court. The latter throws new light, 
and the original decision is reversed. But the 
point at issue happens to be about a boundary line. 
While the documentary evidence is sifted and inter¬ 
preted, a third kind of evidence is discovered :—^a 
strong masonry-wall buried under ground, and iu- 


1 Sphagiology comes from the Greek word siwjrifiee^ 

and description. Sphagion, however, seems to be connected with 

the Sanskrit word Sph^yana, wdiich means increase as it comes from 
the root Sphai, to augment. The past participle Sphlta means 
prosperous. The autumnal increase was originally called Sph^yana 
secondly, that which was done to mark the sense of obligation with 
which the increase was welcomed— ue,, a sacrifice. The sword used 
on the occasions of all sacrifices is called Sphya in the sacrificial litera¬ 
ture, It is to be connected with the root Sphai*—the sword Sphya 
being the means of increase. Though the sacrificial Sphya has the 
form of a sword, it is used as well for digging or making a piece of land 
smooth as for martial purpeses. The Greek word JSphapion is thus 
Important. 
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tended to fix the boundary line. This evidence, 
though opposed to the statements of witnesses or 
to the documents already produced before the court, 
reverses the conclusion built upon them. The wall 
will never lie, never change its position tod never 
forget to serve its purpose and can never prevaricate 
or be ambiguous. Comparative Philology corresponds 
to the oral statements made by witnesses before a 
judicial court which is as if empowered by the 
tribunal of scientific men to take evidence on oath. 
Comparative Mythology corresponds to document¬ 
ary evidence which involves the application of the 
correct principles of interpretation. Comparative 
Sphagiology gives the evidence of the same kind as 
that of the wall. Hence we attach special import¬ 
ance to the sacrificial system of the ancient Aryas. 
But it is to be specially observed that the three 
systems of evidence point to the same conclusion 
that the different Indo-G-ermanic nationalities 
belonged to the same Aryan race. ' The exact place 
of the inyths in the religious economy of the Aryas 
is to be pointed out here. In every household cer¬ 
tain rites are performed when a rainy season sets 
in, when first fruits are gathered .and brought 
home, when a marriage is celebrated, or when an 
heir to ancestral property is recognised by the 
whole community. The rite is performed in con¬ 
formity with formulas, the origin of which is shrouded 
in obscurity : a myth—a story which explains the 
connection and bearing of the rite and which illus¬ 
trates its different parts, is told by some old lady 
or a respectable old man. The analysis of woi*ds, the 
philosophy of their formation, the explanation of 
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their particular sense are the proper functions of 
philology. The analysis of the explanatory stories 
or myths and the philosophy of their prigiu consti¬ 
tute mythology. If the original names of the plants 
and animals had been preserved, their analysis and 
explanation would have developed a science corres¬ 
ponding to philology. If some explanation or a 
history of the animals and jilants had been preserved 
from time immemorial, it would have constituted 
the basis of a science corresponding to mythology. 
But neither the names nor the stories can be called 
fossils, the investigation of which is the proper 
function of Paleontology. In like manner, the so¬ 
cial fossils are not the words or the myths ; they are 
the religious or social rites performed by a nation : 
they are the sacrifices or yajnas, a perfect record 
of which has been preserved only by the Indian 
Aryas. The investigation of these is to be made : 
the science is yet to bo named: the rites are yet to 
be accurately described. Maps or plans represent¬ 
ing the construction of the altars are yet to be 
drawn : the instruments or tools used by different 
nations in performing their sacrifices are yet to be 
collected and analysed ; in one word, the subject of 
Comparative Sphagiology is yet to constitute an im¬ 
portant department of human knowledge, a depart¬ 
ment which cannot but materially help the science 
of Sociology of which history, as it is written and 
studied at present, is only the means of a kind. We 
have stated rather carefully our views in this man¬ 
ner for we find the terms philology and mythology 
are indefinitely used, and that the subject of the 
religious rites, ceremonies, and the formula, which 
direct them is neglected, for the formulae are not 
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yet separated from the hymns ivhich praise the 
gods. It is said confidently that the Mk-Sanhitfi is 
the only Veda, and that the Aryans were simply 
mad, when they developed the Brfihmawa-literature; 
yet the sacrificial formillge are as important from a 
scientific point of view as the hymns : of course, the 
study of the rites themselves is more important. 

We will now enter on the subject of Comparative 
Sphagiology, to which we have attached great im¬ 
portance as the test of the identity of the Greeks, 
Romans, Sclaavs and the Indian Aryas. In the 
Hiad we find that the description of the sacri. 
ficial rites is often given. We will quote Pope’s 
translation of Homer which serves our pui’pose ;—■ 

“ The chiefs surround the destined .beast, and take 
The sacred offering of the salted cake : 

When thus the king prefers his solemn prayer.” 

The beast and the cake are prepared, and then 
the solemn prayer is offered. The prayer corres¬ 
ponds tg what the Shrotriyas style invocation 
(Avfihana). The manner and the matter of the in¬ 
vocation exactly correspond to those of any hymn 
addressed to Indra. Only in the place of the 
Dasyus of India, the warriors of Troy such as 
Priam are mentioned. 

“ Oh thou ! whose thunder rends the clouded air. 

Who in the heaven of heavens has fix’d thy throne, 
Supreme of gods! unbounded and alone ! 

Hear ! and before the burning sun descends, 

Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 

Low in the dust be laid yon hostile spires, 

Be Priam’s palace sunk in Grecian foes, 

In Hector’s breast bo plunged this shining sword. 

And slaughter’d heroes groan around their lord 1” 
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Though concealed under the garb of forcible 
modem BngUsh idiom and sentiment, the style of 
an old Aryan song is plainly discernible. The 
order of the different parts of a sacrifice deserves 
attention. 

“ Their prayers perform’d, the chiefs the rite pursue, 

®je barley sprinkled, and the victims slew.” 

The sprinkling of the barley exactly corresponds 
to the Prokhana of the Saktus which are to be 
made into a cake called Purod&sha. 

“ The limbs they sever from the enclosing hide, 

The thighs, selected to the gods, divide.” 

The different parts allotted to different gods are 
carefully prepared. The division of the animal for 
this purpose is known in the Shrouta-system as 
Pashu-vibhakti, Tide Aitareya-Br&hmana (VII. 1.). 

On these, in double cauls involved with art. 

The choicest morsels lie from every part ” 

This is exactly the preparation of the Vapft as 
known in the Shrouta-system, and the last line 
exactly describes what were known to the ancient 
Aryas as Avad^n&ni, which are bits of flesh to be 
offered inlio fire. 

'* Prom the cleft wood, the crackling flames aspire 
While the fat victim feeds the sacred fire.'’ 

The way of offering tne parts and the condition 
of the fire are remarkably similar. 

"The thighs thus sacrificed, and entrails dress’d. 

The assistants part, transfix, and roast the rest ; 

Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 

Bach takes his seat, and each receives his share.” 
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This is the description of the sadrificers enjoying 
themselves at the sacrificial meal, where different 
parts of the animal are carefully allotted to them, 
Fide Aitareya-Br4hmana (VII. !•)» Now, we 
believe that the sacrificial system of the Greeks, so 
far as the materials for a comparison are available, 
is exactly like that of the Indian Aryas.. We have 
brought together the points of resemblance of 
what is .called an animahsacrifice (Pashu-isti), But 
Nestor appears to us to be the Aryan saorificer 
known in the Vedas as Nestri. As the origin of 
the Great Epic of the B,4m4ya«a is agricultural— 
Sita born from the earth—a furrow—is the heroine, 
so Briseis appears to us to be Vrihi or rice,,and 
Brysis the poet or - bard who sang at the thrashing 
floor, this increase of the harvest being analogous to 
Brahman. If the termination mana is dropped, 
Brah is identical with Brysis, the father of Briseis. 
Again Oryseis is Krisi, agriculture : the tiller of the 
soil, a husbandman, is her father. Oryses is Krisa, 
a word remaining in Sanskrit in the form of Xman 
(X. X17, 7.) E. S. Again:— 

" 0 first and greatest power ! whom all obey, 

Who high on Ida's holy mountain sway, 
liternal Jove! and you bright orb that roll 
Prom east to West, and view from pole to pole I 
Thou mother Earth! and all ye living floods! ” 

This is a hymn to the Vishve-Devas where Jove 
or Jupiter is the Dyous-pitar,—the father Dyous— 
the expanse of the heavens is placed first. There is 
a god of the name Venas described in the Mk- 
SanhM (X. 123.) who seems to correspond to Venus. 
Nestor is a warrior, but from the gifts of horses and. 
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plough-shares made to sacrificing priests,^ the con¬ 
clusion can be safely drawn that originally a priest 
could be a warrior or a husbandman. Homer 
refers to this (V. Book). 

“ The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault; 

In Vulcan’s fane the father’s days were led, 

The sons to toils of glorious battle bred 

Jove IS sometimes described as a destructive deity 
of storms and rain. 

“ While Jove descends in sluloy sheets of rain. 

And all the labours of mankind are vain.” 

The Greeks resemble the Indian Aryas more than 
the Etruscans, Goths, Sclaavs or the Teutons; the 
reason is simple enough : those who left ArianH last 
retained more of the Vedio institutions. 

We will quote* the following passages about the 
sacrificial system of the Romans. 

“ In sacrifices it was requisite that those who 
offered them should come chaste® and pure; that 
they should bathe themselves; be dressed in white 
robes, and crowned with the leaves of that tree, 
which was thought most acceptable to the god 
whom they worshipped. Sometimes also in the 
garb of suppliants, with dishevelled hair, loose 


1 Vide the sacrificial treatise called Agny4dh4na. We possess a 
copy of it. We have performed the AgnyMbdoa-r^te, 

2 The long passage quoted is from an English work on Koman 
Antiquities by Alexander Adam, tiL.D., Rector ef the High School of 
Bdtnbui’gh, published in MDCCXCVII., pee pages 323, 324, 
325, 326 and 327. 

3 Read the Ga;ta homa m described in the Taittirlya Ara/iyaka, 
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robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers were 
always made before the sacrifice.”^ 

“ It was necessary that the animals to be sacri'. 
fioed (hosticB vel victimce, Ovid. Fast. I. 335.) 
should be without spot and blemish, (deeorcB et 
integroB vel mtactce, never yoked in the plough), 
ibid, i, 83. and therefore they were chosen from a 
flock or herd, approved by the priests, and marked 
with chalk, Jv/venal. x. 66. whence they were called 
egregicB, eximice, lectcB. They were adorned with 
fillets and ■ ribbons, {mfulis et vittiSf) Liv, ii. 64. 
and crowns ; and their horns were gilt.”* 

“ The victim was led to the altar by the 
with their clothes tucked up and naked to the waist, 
{gui suceincti erant et ad ilia midi. Suet. Calig. 
32.) with a slack rope, that it might not seem to be 
brought by force, which was reckoned a bad omei;i. 
For the same reason it was allowed to stand loose 
before the altar; and it was a very bad omen if it 
fled away.”* 


1 Hastia in Latin may be compared with Svasti in Sanakrit, The 
idea of Svasti i& peace—^well-being. The Latin Hastia can be explained 
in this way* It shows what the conception of a sacrifice originally 
was. Always protect us with weU-beinga ” (in Sanskrit Yfiyam 
P4ta Svastibhis sad& nah) is the burden of many hymns of the fSik- 
SanhitA 

2 Vide the sacrificial system (Soma-prayoga) where A^netfom 
Krimchffrivcm is mentioned. Particular kinds of animals were offered 
to certain gods. That for Viyu was white. The animal was bathed 
and cleaned. 

3 All priests touching one another take the animal The sacrificer 
joins them. 

^ It is a bad omen among us. Vide the same Piuyoga, 
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“ Then it was stabbed (Jiyulabatur) with knives ; 
and the blood being caught {excepta) in goblets, 
was poured on the altar. It was then flayed' and 
dissected. Sometimes it was all burnt, and called 
Holouaostum, {ex totm et <«««. uro), Virg. vi. 
25. but usually only a part; and what remained 
was divided between the priests* and the person 
who* offered the sacrifice, {qui sacra v. sacrijicium 
PAOiBBAT, V. sacris oPERABATua, Virg, Q-. i. 393. 
Tacit, Annal. ii. 14). The person who cut up the 
animal, and divided it into different parts, was said 
pr'osecare exta, Liv. v. 21. Plant. Pcen. ii. 1,8. and the 
entrails thus divided were called PROsioiiE or Pbo- 
SBCTA, Ovid. Fast. vi. 163. These rites were com¬ 
mon to the Romans with the Greeks; whence 
Dionysius concludes the Romans were of Greek 
extraction, vii. 72.” 

“After the Haruspices had inspected the en¬ 
trails,* then the parts which fell to the gods were 
sprinkled with meal, wine,* and frankincense, and 
burnt {adolebantur vel cremabantur) on the 
altar. The entrails were said, Diis dari, reddi et 
porrici, {quasi ,porrigi, vel porro jaci), when they 
were placed on the altars, {cum aris vel flommis 
imponermtur), Virg. j®n. vi- 262* xii. 214. or when, 


1 Tbe opejration of flaying the sacrificial animal is analogous. The 
skin ought to he drawn off at once. See the Soma-prayoga. 

2 Vide the section called Pasuvibhakti ’ in Aitareya-Br&hma»a. 

3 This is the Yajamflna of the Indians. 

^ The entrails (guda-KItuc/a) are ofl:ere<1 The part of the sacrifice 
and oblations attending it are described in the PashU'bandha-prayogaj 
3 These are the Abhigharas of the Indians. 
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in sacrificing to the Dii Marini^ they were thrown 
into tne sea, ibid. v. 774. Hence, if any thing un¬ 
lucky fell out to prevent a person from doing what 
he had resolved on, o- the like, it was said to 
happen inter ccesa (sc. exta) et porrecta, between 
the time of killing the victim* and burning the 
entrails, i.e., between the time of forming the re¬ 
solution and executing it, Oic. Ait. v. 18.” 

“ When the sacrifice was finished, the priest hav¬ 
ing washed his hands and uttered certain prayers, 
again made a libation, and then the people were 
dismissed in a set form, Ilicet or ire licet.**^ 

“ After the sacrifice followed a feast (Epulce 
saerificales), which in public sacrifices was sumptu¬ 
ously prepared by the Septemviri Epulones. In 
private sacrifices, the persons who offered them 
feasted on the parts which fell to them, with their 
friends”* 

“ Sacrifices were of different kinds; some were 
stated (atata et solermia), others occasional,® (/or- 
tuita et ex accidenti nata); as, those called ex- 


1 This exactly corresponds to a part of the Arabhritha as given 
in the Soma-prayoga, 

2 The sacrifice is in like manner intermitted and renewed. Vide 
the Prdyaschitta-prayoga. 

3 Compare this with the Avabhritha-ceremonj of ancient India. 
Every sacrificial ti'eatise describes it. 

♦ A big dinner follows every sacrifice. The words are Y4va4 
yajnam upayokse t^van me yajnfirtham, she^t Br&hmanfih bhunjiran, 
—this shows the spirit. 

5 This is just the distittction between Nitya (stated) and Haimittika 
(occasional) sacrifices. 
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piatory^, for averting bad omens, {ad portenta vel 
prodigia procuranda, expianda et avertenda vel 
a/verruTicanda), making atonement for a crime, 
(Sacbificia piaoulaeia, ad crimen expiandum,) and 
the like.” 

“ Altars used to be covered with leaves and grass 
called VERBENA, i.e., herba* sacra, Serv. Yi/rg. Mn, 
xii. 120. Eel. viii. 65. Donat. Ter. iv. 4, 5. Horat. 
Od. iv. 11, 7. adorned with flowei’s, Ovid. Trist, iii. 
18, 15. Stai. Theb. 8, 298- Sil. 16. 309. and bound 
with woollen fillets, Prop. iv. 6, 6. Virg. JSn. iv. 
459. therefore called nexce torques, i.e., coronce. Id. 
a iv. 276.” 

“ The Romans began their feasts by prayers and 
libations to the gods, (deos invocabant, Quinctilian. 
y. pr. Ziibare diis dapes et bene precari, Liv. xxxix. 
43 .) They never tasted any thing without conse¬ 
crating it, Tibull. i. 1. 19. They usually threw a 
part into the fire as an offering to the Lares, there¬ 
fore called Dii patellaeii, PZa?ttv Cist. ii. 1. 46. Hence 
Dapes libatj!, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 67. and when they 
drank, they poured out a part in honor of- some god 
on the table, which was held sacred as an altar, 
Macrob, Sat. iii. 11 , Virg. Mn. i. 736. Sil. vii. 185. 
743. Plant. Cure, i- 2. 81. Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 27. with 
tW formula, Libo tibi, Tacit. Annal.” xv. 64.”® 

1 PrAyasohittya yajna. Compare this. The Kftmyesris are to be 
mentioned, 

2 Verbena or Herba may be compared witb Barhis, The Barhia 
grass was abundantly used. On them sacrificial utensils were placed. 
This may be compared with paristaranam —^placing the barhia or herba 
regularly about the altar. This is an essential part of every sacrifice. 

^ See page 444 on the Roman Antiquities already referred to. When 
the passages we have quoted are read; one» feels that be is working at 
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The subject of the Sphagiology of the Greeks and 
the Romans is not as yet investigated. But in a 
feur years more, materials for a comparison^ of the 
sacrifical systems of the ancient Aryan nationali¬ 
ties in Europe and India will be collected, and 
Comparative Sphagiology will be ranked as a new 
branch of knowledge. Thus evidence as supported 
by three departments of research—Comparative Phi¬ 
lology, Comparative Mythology and Comparative 
Sphagiology—restablishes the conclusion that the 
Aryas many thousands of years ago formed a com¬ 
munity in Airyana-Ya^ja about the banks of Jaxarties 
(Yaksavarta in Sanskrit) and the Oxus (Uksa in 
Sanskrit) and that all the different branches of 
the Indo-Germanic race radiated from this centre. 
The fact of such an emigration discovers interest¬ 
ing traits in the character of the Aryas—courage, 
perseverence, the spirit of enterprise and adventure, 
devotion to the cause of geographical exploration, 
fortitude and self-oonMence. Though the facts, 
connected with the ancient Aryan emigration or 
rather expansion, do not form an essential part of 
the subject we treat—^Vicissitudes of the Aryan Civih- 
zation in India,—yet we have dwelt upon it that our 


a Tedi in an Agnihotrfs Yajna-Sh^lfi;, The operations described in 
the passai^es quoted are identical in moat respects with those dilated 
upon in the Boudhityana Shrouta-Sdtras. 

1 Our object is to present a comparative sketch of the sacrificial 
systems of the Eomans and Indian Aryas. The quotation gives the 
Roman system. Our foot-notes supply information as to the sacrificial 
system of the Indian Aryas, We have thus supplied materials for 
a comparison which ought to elicit much interest. We have illus¬ 
trated the main points of comparison. It would be easy to contrast 
the Zendie and Yedic sacrificial systems. 
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characterization of the ancient Aryas may be found¬ 
ed on historical facts. But there is a fact more 
important than the colonization of Europe, to 
which we have studiedly avoided to refer—^the schism 
between two sections of the Aryaa in Arianfl itself— 
a schism originating in political, social and religious 
differences between the Daevas and Ahuras or 
between Brahmanioal Aryas who had not submitted 
to the guidance of one ruler, and the Mazdayasnians 
who conformed to the established Aryan usages, 
under the guidance and leadership of Zarthustra. 
The causes of this Civil War will be enumerated, 
and its distinctive features pointed out after the 
Mazdayasnians are compared and contrasted with the 
Indian Aryas, 

The study and examination of Mazdayasnian 
literature, we believe, warrants the statement of the 
propositions—that the Mazdayasnians and the Indian 
Aryans lived together in Arian^ tiUthe latter left their 
homes and migrated towards India, that the expan¬ 
sion of the Aryans into the different countries of 
Europe, a short sketch of which we have already 
attempted, preceded the advance of the Aryans into 
India and that the Mazdayasnians were conservative, 
and the Indian Aryans were refomers. Those who 
have laboured in the intricate and obscure mine of the 
Mazdayasnian literature admit the first two proposi¬ 
tions. The last proposition is based on such con¬ 
clusions as we have arrived at from the evidence 
which, we find, cannot be set aside. We wfil sum¬ 
marize the facts on which the former propositions 
are based, for they will facilitate the statement of 
the facts which support our conclusions. It is 
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quite plain tliat Ariana, whicli was originally tte 
home of the Aryas, included the fertile and romantic 
valleys of the rivers Jaxarte^ and Oxus in the 
north, and the valley of the Tigris in the west, and 
the seven rivers in the east. It bordei’ed on the 
mountains of Caucasus and the lake of the same 
name, for geographical notices in the ZenddvestS.^ 
distinctly refer to them. We will present the evi-^ 
denoe , collected by European scholars under the 
following heads. 

1. Spiritual Theology which appears to embody 
distinctive Mazdayasnian doctrines ; but which wd 
find is the basis of the JSik-hymns, 2. Comparative 
Philology, 3* Comparative Sphagiology, and 4, 
Comparative Mythology4 

The Spiritual Theology of the Mazd^yaisme^ne. 

The Mazdayasnians believed in the personality 
and unity of the true Grod, in the duality of super¬ 
human power, the universal good mind, spenta 


1 The first Eargard of the Vendidad is interesting from a geogra¬ 
phical point of view. In Airyana-Va^ja or Eran Vigo, Lassen 
includes Jaxartes and Oxus. (Of. Lassen Ind. Alterthk, I. p. 527.) 
Tigris is an Aryan name perhaps given to the river on account of its 
old name by the Greeks from Shighra (quick) and Euphrates is 
Subhr&tri, the good snpporter—Bhra being repr^esented by Phrai. The 
natives of Armenia are recognised to be Aryaa. The mountains (Elboruj 
as named by the Arabs) known in Persian poetry is Caucasus. The 
first Fargard mentions Bagdhi or Baikh, and the Hapta Hindu. As 
yet the first Fargard is not properly interpreted, for the interpreta¬ 
tions offered are not consistent throughout. Geography, history, and 
theology ar'". mixed up. No writer will ever give such an account of 
jumbling'inconsistencies. The names of places are interpreted into 
theological dogmas. The labours of Bunsen, Hang, Spiegel and 
Westergaard are yet valuable; 
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mainyus, (in Sanskrit skyeta. manjus and tte uni¬ 
versal evil mind—Satan—Angro-mainyus (in Sans¬ 
krit anko-manyus), the good as well as the evil power 
being supported by their followers, the good spirits 
and the evil spirits presided over by Vahu-mano 
(Vasu-Manas) and Ako-manas (Aku-manas). The 
Indian Aryas divide the superhuman powers into 
two classes, the true and the false (sat and asat) 
and state that in the mind cf a man seeking good 
knowledge, there is a conflict between the good and 
evil powers, the former overcoming the latter/ 
They often speak of Sin—Pdpmd, who is the embodi¬ 
ment of all evil, and pray that they may be deli¬ 
vered from his power/ This belief, though com¬ 
mon in the iBik-Sanhitd, is not lost sight of in sub¬ 
sequent literature* It is the basis of the Shrouta- 
system of sacrifices as they are described in the ex¬ 
tensive Brdhmawa-literature/ The processes, called 
Kflsm^vida-homa and G-awa-homa, particularly insist 
on a person, who intends to bring any of the regular 
sacrifices, being purified and delivered from the 
power of the evil spirit. In the TJpanisads, the same 
vein of thought is apparent. The Bouddhas distinct¬ 
ly speak of the contest between Mdra (Satan) and 
Buddha Q-outama; and the six schools of philosophy* 


1 Fi^the m-SanhitA (VII. 104, 12.). 

2 The sentament <‘Durita Tarema” fonu a part of many verses 
throughiout; the i^ik-SanhiU. 

The gawa-homa—sacrifice-—is based on this sentuEent of over¬ 
coming the evil mind. Soalsothie KtUamAnda-homa—these are ex¬ 
plained in parts of the Upani«ads of the Taittniyas. Separate treatises 
exist. ^ 

i The Ffirya Mim4us4insists on the purification of the body; 

When the human body is purified by 
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emphatically state their views on the subject though 
the means they propound for the deliverance of 
man are different. This history shows that the 
Aryas in India were conscious of the power of good 
and evil minds whether universal or individual. The 
doctrine or belief is not, therefore, peculiar to the 
Mazdayasnians, though it must be stated that owing 
to the circumstances in which they wex’e j)laced, the 
doctrine of the conflict in the human mind as well 
as in nature was rather categorically stated by the 
Mazdayasnians. “ I am God,”—this expression oc¬ 
curring in the Zendj1.vest4, is made much of by 
writers like Dr. Martin Hang. But- such ex¬ 
pressions occur as well in the Bik-Sanhita. “I have 
given this land^ to the Aryas” says the God of the 

A 

Indian Aryas. The conception® of heaven as form¬ 
ed by the Indian Aryas is vividly painted more 
than once. The comparison of the conceptions of 
the Mazdayasnians and the Indian Aryas on the 
subject does not discover the superiority of the 
former. The conception as formed by both is 
equally pure. We cannot say that the Zendftvestd 
is explicit on the subject of “resurrection.” The 
passages which are interpreted into the doctrine are 
vague and indistinct. Equally vague and indistinct 
passages are met with in the jBik-SanhitS; This 


sacrifices, it become 3 Brahma and tlie man so purified is saved* 2, In 
the two systems of Stnkha, the pure soul or spirit is emancipated 
from the power of evil or the gross, 3, In the two systems of Ny4ya 
and Vaishesika^ the Upadh4, the evil power and, the Anupadh^, the 
good power are recognised. 4. The school of Bidar^iyajta calls the evil 
power ignorance or bondage, 

* fWc the iSik-Sanhita (IV, 26, 2.). • 

* Vidt the last but one hymn of the 9ih Mancfala of. the Aik-SaiihiU. 
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comparison seems to establish the proposition that 
the Mazdayasnians and the followers of the jRids 
had not separated when snob spiritual doctrines 
were propounded and preached in Az-iand, and that 
they do not constitute the basis of the reforms at¬ 
tributed to Zarathustra, who was not a reformer, 

but^ a priest who simply led the conservative Iryas 
in ArianS.. 


Evidence from Comparative Philology. 


Comparative Philology distinctly shows that the 
language in which Zarzithustra preached and the 
/Zisis sang on the banks of the Indus is the same. 
We will quote a Grdthd from the Zend4vestd and 
present the same in its Indian form. The com¬ 
parison of the two caiinot fail to elicit much interest. 


The Zenbio Ibiom, 

1, Tat tlxwii j)er(;4 era* moi 

voclia Ahura. 

2, Ka 9 n& zS/tha pt& aslia* 

hyi poumyd 

3, Ka^nil qeng 9t&remch& 

(34t‘ aduauem. 

4* Ke y4 ukhshiy^lt} 
nerfqait! tliwat, 

5, T&chlt Mazdft va^ml 
anyach4 vidy6. 


The Vebic Ibiom.*^ 

1. Tat tv& prichclih4 Hju ma 

vacli (vakdhi) Asura, 

2. Kah^ dhftta pitA asah- 

y4 p4rvyah, 

3. Kah ri4 ke tarS, clil dh4t 

adhv4nam. 

4 Ke yafc mis udkslyate 
nis-k^Jyate tv4k 
5, T4 chit medhiatha vashmi 
any4 ch4 vide. 


The Zendio idiom is more Vedic than the idiom 
of the jRik-Sanhit^ itself, for the rules of P4mni 
which bear on the bhhandas apply to it thoroughly* 


’ ^ Tvdia the acoiisative diyumixit, PrichcJikd m aa irregular Vedic 
form of Praohchha to ask, Ets iu Zlend appears to us to be the form of 
R^ti^ straight, J passing into z has collapsed with />, which has developed 
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Such Shtras as. (YU. 1, 39.) of Pamui explain 
the peculiarities of the grammar of the Gr^tha 
we hare quoted. This comparison of the Vedic 
and Zendic idiom most plainly and certainly 


into ar (the guwa form) and is changed into erz or en. Riju has passed 
in German into recht^ and in Anglo-Saxon effect i/it is the regular accu¬ 
sative form of asmat Vach ought to be Yakdhi } but the Vedic idiom 
drops the termination of the second person singular of the imperative 
mood, Vide Pdnini as determined by a ParibhUsya * AsurA is the Vedic 
vocative of Asura, VidePayiini (VII. 1,39.). Kah is changed into Kag if 
a ‘natural modification of the rules of the composition of letters be 
disregarded, as is often done in Sanskrit. The rule of P^nini (VI. 
3, *72.) is declared by commentators from Patanjali up to those ctf 
the present time vo be optional ; nd the nominative of uri —man. 
Dh^t4 and Pita are regular forms. Asahya though a Sanskrit 'word 
has assumed a meaning of its own in Zend ; Askakyd is the genitivewof 
Aeahya, VideV%nin\ (VII. 1, 39.). Pfirvyahis, a regular Sanskriit 
word. Kah nd in the third line are the same as Kah nd in the second 
line. Ke is the Vedic genitive of ka which means in the Vedas 
Vwnu, a name of Praj^pati or sun. Vide Pdnini (VIT 1,39.). Ka is a 
Vedic name of Praj^pati as is now shown by Zend lexicography. 
But the assumption that the Aryas had early forgotten Vedic idiom 
and vocabulary, as emphatically stated by German scholars, deserves 
re-examination, aided by Comparative Philology. T4ra is the Vedic 
genitive of Tdrdy a star. In the Vedas the form st4ra is met with, chd 
is cha lengthened, Vide P4nini (VI. 3-133.). Dhdt is adhdt. But in the 
Veda the augment is dropped, Vide Pamni (VI. 4, 75.). BMt is the 
regular Vedic form of dkd —to place, Adhv4nam is easily explained, 
Ke is the Vedic instrumental singular of Vide P4mni (VII. 1, 39.) 
IJtkhsi-yate offers no difficulty. The/ in nerf 9 aitl corresponding to 
nwkhslyate appears to be the remnant of another verbal prefix/a which 
is 'Upa often contracted into^a in Sanskrit. T4 in the Veda is t4ni in 
Sanskrit, Vide Panini (VII,' 1, 39.). Mazda Is Vedic Medhi^a—most 
pure, most intelligent, and most worthy of worship. Analogy proves this. 
Medhwtha is changed into Mazda in Zend, as Sanskrit Kedistha mto 
Kazd. Vashmi is a regular form of vash to wish. Any4 is the Vedic form 
of Anyfim, Vide P4nini (VIL 1, 39.). Ch4 is explained by P4nini (VI. 3, 
136,). Vide is Vedic infinitive, Vide P4nini (III. 4, 9). The Vedic 
subjunctive (let), Vedic infinitive ending in 6 as in Vide, and the 
separation of verbal affixes from the verbs themselves, characterize 
the Vedic and the Zendic G4tMs. 

^ which occurs in th<& Mfthabh&^ya of Patanjali 
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establislies a common lingual origin of. the dialects 
of the Mazdayasnians and the Indian Aryas, and 
demonstrates that the Vedio forms as giyen by 
PSnini were once in common use. The idiom of the 
jRik-Sanhitfi appears modern when compared with 
the idiom of the Zend G4this—the most ancient 
Aryan songs. The difference between two idioms 
can be accounted for only on the hypothesis that the 
Aryans adapted their ancient songs to the idiom or 
grammar as it was modified after their separation— 
an hypothesis supported by one important fact—• 
that when the Hisis boasted of their new songs, they 
naturally pronounced their old songs in the new 
way, which could be easily done, when every word 
was remembered and recited, no system of writing 
being known. The comparison of Zendic and 
Vedio prosody strengthens the hypothesis. The 
Vedio metres GrSyatri Asuri, Usnih Asuri, and 
Pancti Asuri appear to be Zendic metres as the 
examination of Gath4 called Ahunavaiti discovers 
From a philological and historical point of view, 
a table of Mazdayasnian gods with their Sanskrit 
names is important. We have attempted the follow¬ 
ing list. 

Devils. 

Zendic. Vedio. 

1. Indra—relegated to the Indra—a daily who leads the 
council of Angro- Aryas and helps them in 

Mainyus and is conai- war. Some hymns in the 

dered a devil. jSik-Sanhit4 exalt him into 

the supreme God-head. 


1 See Dr. Haag’s 'Bsaay on the Sacred Language, Writings and 
Beliglon ot the Parsees. 
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Devil$> — ^Continued, J 
Zendic. Vedio. 

2. Shourva Daeva—a devil Sharva—a name of Shiva not 

mentioned in the JBik-San- 
hit&, but it occurs in the 
White-Yajur-Yeda (16,28). 

3. Naonhaithya da^va— Nasatya—often praised and 

a devil. invoked in the Eik-Sanhita. 


Gods- 

1. Mithra. Mitra—represents the sun in 

both Zend and Sanskrit. 

2. Airyaman. Aryaman—a name of the 

sun. 


3. Baga or Bagho. 

4. Armaitii. 

5. ISfairyoqanha. 

6. Yerethxaghna. 


Bhagas—a deity mentioned 
often independently in 
the i?ik-Sanhit4. 

Aramati. 

NArdshansa—a name of the 
God Ph«an according to 
SAyaTia (X. 64.). 

Vritraghna—an epithet of In- 
dra—Indra is a devil with 
the Mazdayasnians, while 
Vritraghna is a god. This 
is not strange. The Vedic 
Aryaa also entertained a 
double conception of their 
gods. Agui is said to have 
a terrible (QhorA) body as 
well as beneficent (ShivA). 


7. VAyu. VAyu-wind. 

The Mazdayasnians fixed the number of their 
gods at thirty.three^ just as the ancient Yedie 


VUf YSsna. (II, 43.). 


13 
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Ary as did—a coincidence at once suggestive and 
fraught with historical interest. This compara¬ 
tive table shows that only three Vedio gods had 
been degraded by the Mazdayasnians into devils. 
Of these three, Indra was abhorred as a bad power, 
who exulted in intoxicating Soma and helped the 
wild warriors who delighted in a sort of knight- 
errantry and chivalrous gallantry. But he was 
worshipped as the enexny and killer of Vrittra. 
Shourva or Sharva and N^-satya alone remain in the 
list of devils. But Sharva is not known to the 
jBisis. Sharva represented the idea of a wild 
hunter, opposed to settled life and delighting in 
the use of arrows called in the ifik-Sanhit4 shant, 
Shdram would be one ^Yho uses shai'u, the word 
Sh^rava being formed by the termination arui^ which 
necessitates the Vriddhi of the first syllable, 
N4satya offers a difficulty. Perhaps N&on-haithya 
represents NsLsatya. The Vrittras caused a drought 
which the Mazdayasnians called Avarsa or no rain, 
a correct Sanskrit word. Ameretat and Hourvatat 
would be Amaratva and Svargatva. Of the Ahura- 
Mazda and Daevas, we shall have to speak parti- 
cularly in the sequel. 

The comparison of the sacrificial systems of the 
Mazdayasnians and of the Vedic Aryas brings into 
relief the points elicited by the statements we have 
made at the outset—statements as to the develop¬ 
ment of the sacrificial system during the four stages 
of progress which we have specially characterized. 
During the agricultural period, only the six Sm&rta 


I Vid^ P&'/Jini ( TV, 3. 120.. 
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sacrifices were known. The Soma-sacrifice did noft 
exist. But the wild warriors delighted in killing 
hundreds of rams and oxen and intoxicating them¬ 
selves by drinking Soma freely: they were inordi¬ 
nately addicted to the use of dice—practices which 
the Mazdayasnians who preferred settled life and 
peaceful pursuits persistently condemned. Yet a 
simple rite in which the Soma was used was 
performed- It is analogous to an Isti—the basis 
of the rite called Pasu,—the model of all the Istis or 
sacrifices- We will describe it; Zend Zaota is 
Vedic Hota; Adhvaryu is E-athvi, the general 
name of a priest or Vedic Aitvij. Isti itself 
and Ahuti are known in the Zend^vestfi. as I.sti 
and Azfiiti which had the original meaning of praise 
and gift which the Vedic .Aryas developed into a 
sacrifice and an oblation, ^raoshdv^reza is identified 
with Pratiprasthfitfi. But beyond some analogy in 
their functions, we do not find any g^round for the 
statement. Atarevakso is Agnidhra, because Atas is 
a name of Agni, though it is not known to the Vedic 
idiom in this form.* The Izeshne ceremony is fully 
described by Dr. Haug. We will repi’oduce the 
points of analogy as developed by him. Purodfisha 
corresponds to Damn and is a sacrificial cake. 
The fresh milk, and clarified butter are re- 
presented by Grfius Jivya and Gaus-hudh&o, the latter 
corresponding to Go-dugdha. Zaothi’fi coi’responds 


I We beli<^ve that the ZencUc word Alas—hre—is io be identified 
tvith Vedic HnUsha—lire, which literally moans one who eats what is 
offered to him in a sHcriftcc, Hulasha properly speaking is the name 
oi' a sacrificial fii;e. 
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to the Pranitfi. dpas, the sacred water to be used for 
all little purposes of a sacrifice, Bareshma is barhis, 
wheu the termination ma is dropped, B^esh, which 
is left behind, being barhis. Dr. Martin Haug 
attempts to prove that it is analogous to the Veda,— 
a bundle of Darbha-grass made into the shape of a 
leg of a calf asleep. The juice of a plant called 
Haoma was extracted. It was called Parahaoma. 
Instead of the stones called Grfivas, an iron mortar 
and a beater were used, and it was not mixed with 
milk, but with a pomegranate—a fact which shows 
the progress the Mazdayasnians had made in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. The agricultural community of 
the Mazdayasnians shrank as is natural from 
wantonly killing useful animals—a practice which 
had grown common during the nomadic stage. The 
jffik-SanhM distinctly describes the pleasure with 
which animals were killed by warrior* (Vlras). But 
the Mazdayasnians showed to the fire a small vessel 
containing the hair of an ox. The priests chaunted 
G^lthis and the feast was solemnized with feelings 
of joy. Dr. Haug compares the Brahmanical 
ohS.turmasya-i 5 ti with Gahanbflrs which we believe 
correspond with the p'rimeval domestic sacrifices 
known as Smflrta-saorifioes. They were both six 
in number and performed at the interval of two 
months during different seasons. The name Gahan- 
b^, we believe, is derived from gaha—a house, and 
bfir one who occupies, the root being analogous to 
Sanskrit BJiri. Gahanb^r originally meant an 
house-holder. The name' was given to the six 
ceremonies of a house-holder. On these occasions, 
the Apri-hymns or Afrigfins were originally recited. 
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The six saorifices were respectively performed in 
mid-summer, mid-winter, the rainy season, the 
middle of the year, and the harvest-time. The 
names of the six seasons deserve attention. The 
names are 1. Maidhyo-Zaremya, 2. Maidhyo-shema, 
3. Paitis-hahya, 4. Ay^lthrema, 6. Maidhy^-irya, 
6. Homaspath-mafidaya. 

Aranis, known by the very name, were used for 
producing fire by friction. The fire was praised, 
and its appearance from the Aranis was awaited 
with increasing expectation and serious anxiety. 
To quote the words of Dr. Haug, Yasna or Yajna 
that is, a sacrifice consisted of “simple prayers in 
prose, to be offered to Ahura-Mazda, the Amesha- 
shpentas (good spirits) the Fravashis (or rather 
Pravasbis, the spirits of the dead) to fire, to the 
earth and other female genii, to Izha (Vedic IZ4) 
a name of the Barth, devotion (Shraddhft in the 
Yeda) to speech (Vedic Y&k) to the waters, to 
the animating spirit of creation, and to aU beings 
of the good creation.” Thus it will be seen that 
the sacrificial system of the Mazdayasnians is 
analogous to that of the Sm^rta-sacrifices as known 
to the Indian Aryas. The point of contrast is that 
while the Indian Aryas exulted in the enjoyment of 
animal-food -and in the drafts of the Soma-juice, 
the Mazdayasnians carefully abstained from them— 
a fact which constitutes an important element in 
the explanation of the causes of the Civil War to be 
explained in the sequel. The style, the power, the 
contents of the Manthras (Mantras), the implements, 
the order, and t'he materials of a sacrifice and the 
functions of the officiating priests, the choice of 
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priests “the scale of recompenses to the priests who 
(have) officiated at the ceremony of Baroahnom”— 
the Hinkara^—a particular way of pronouncing a 
Manthra—all these are significant sacrificial facts. 
In view of these analogies, the points of difPei’ence 
almost dwindle into nothing. It was not, there¬ 
fore, for sacrificial matters that the Mazdayasnians 
waged a long and incessant war vrith their country¬ 
men,—the followers of Bevas, The causes of the 
war are to he elsewhere sought- 

We will examine the mythology of the Mazda¬ 
yasnians and see if it can throw any light on the 
causes of the Civil War. Yima Khshacta (Jamshid**) 
corresponds to Yama. Khsha 9 ta is properly 
Elhshaeta or Kseta which can be resolved into Ksatra 
which appears in its original form (Ksayatra) or 
Ksayatha in Zend, signifying a protector of a house. 
Ksatra as distinguished from Brahma is referred to 
in the Zend4vest^ and in the ^ik-SanhM.® The 
warrior and the priest, the one representing valour 
and enterprise, and the other, literary activity, led 
society in the early Aryan history. The description 
of Yama in the iJik-Sanhit^ origihates in the 


1 Hinkara—^pronouncing HiSl can be rationally explained. Hinko- 
roti occurs in the i2ik-Banhit4» It forms an essential part of every 
sacrifice. It is historically very important, as to it all the mystic 
syllables of the Tantra-a literature, can be referred. What is it! It 
was originally the way in which the cow-herds who tended cattle 
during the pastoral period, hallooed and called their cattle. Even now, 
among the pastoral people, such sj^llables are common. They are 
apparently meaningless, but they are used for dirooting cattle and 
are important historical remains of early ages 
3 As mentioned in the Shdhan&mah among the Feshdadi kings. 

3 Y^na (XIiVIIL IL). 
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ohivatrous period, -when Aryan groivth on the fertile 
soil of India in different departments of human 
activities conld be marked; but its elements are to 
be traced to the agricultural period. Tama which 
comes from Yam—sometimes denoting to give, 
originally meant a liberal donor. In the words of 
Haug, “ he gathers round hini men and animals 
in flocks, and fills the Earth with them; and after 
the evils of winter (see the 2nd Fargard, Vendidad) 
have come over his territories, he leads a select 
number of the beings of the good creation to a 
secluded spot where they enjoy unintexTupted 
happiness.” This is decidedly an agricultural 
conception. The hymn (1.125, 5.) of the 22ik-Sanhit^ 
states:—“ The liberal man abides placed on the 
summit of the sky: he goes to the gods. These 
brilliant things are the por-bion of those who bestow 
largesses; there are suns for them in heaven ; they 
attain immortality; they pi’olong their lives.” (V. 
Yol. Muir’s Texts). This conception of the summit 
of the sky where there are suns is essentially based 
on, or is most likely to originate in, the Zend 
conception of a secluded spot of uninterrupted 
Ixappiness. In (X. 14.) of the i?ik-Sanhitd, it 
is distinctly stated:— W orship with an oblation 
king Tama, son of Vivasvat (Yivanhao in 
Zend), the assembler of men, who departed to 
the mighty streams and spied out the road to 
many.” “ Tama was the first who found for us 
the ■ way.” The happy home was gradually 
developed into the conception of heaven, and Tama, 
its lord. So far at least, the Mazdayasnian 
conception and the Yedic conception of Tama 
and his functions are identical. Trita jn the 
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ZendfivestS as well in the iJik-BanhitS is a 
physician. Trafitana Othwys corresponds to 
Trita Aptya. Kava-TJs (Kaikavus in Sh&hi^anah) is 
Vedic K4vya Usana who leads the heavenly cowa 
to pasturage. See (I. 85, 5.) of the Rik-Sahhitft. 
Keresaspa is identified with Krish&sva. The story 
of G-ayomarathan is I’epresented in the Vedas 
which characterize^ Gaya as an evil spirit. The 
mythology of the Zend4vest0. is rather limited 
when compared with that of the Uik-Sanhitfi, 
which is extremely malleable. The same functions 
are attributed to different gods, each of whom in 
his turn is praised as the supreme. Yet the contest 
between Indra and Tavstri, or the degradation of 
Yama in the Zend4vest4 throws light on the 
bearings of the Civil War. OriginaUy during the 
nomadic stage of civilization, the dead bodies were 
simply thrown away to be eafen by wild animals 
and birds, and marriages were contracted between 
relatives, aye, between brothers and sisters and 
cousins of the first degree. The Aryas. when they 
settled in the Pimjab, had out-grown these customs. 
The corpse was burnt and the cremation 
constituted the final sacrifice to the gods (Antyesti). 
The dialogues between Yama and his sister Yami 
is a satire on the ancient practice of marriages 
between brothers and sisters. It is a mere story. 
The names are not significant, and we do not believe 


1 The Nirukta mentions Gaya-shirasi See (12-19) of the Nirukla 
on (I. 22, 17.) of the f2ik-Sanlut&. Compare (YAsna 14-18.) ■where 
ttie following occurs "We created the JPravashi of the well-created 
cow, and Ghtyo-Marathan—the pure.” Gaya is an evil spirit in both the 
ZendAvesti and the Nirukta. Marathan is Maradana—the subduer. 
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that tliey conceal an elaborate Myth. Yama distinctly 
remarks as in (X. 10, 10.) of the i2ik-SanhM:— 
“ There were ages when kinsmen did what is 
unbecoming their relation.” The words—TS. 
\ittarS, yugani—in the verse do not point to future 
ages but to the past ages*—the tinies when the Aryas 
dwelt in ArianS and had not separated from the 
Mazdayasnians. Our interpretation differs from 
that of S&yawa which is adopted by European 
scholars. 


' The verse (X. 10, 10.) of the Aik-Sanhitft is this:— 

arr wr ?it jffcr jnrfff mfr4: injR’srirrR 

grcf wvTR w'lr jtct 

This important words iu this verse are—Uttar4 Yugani, and 
AgachchMn. The last is known in the Y edic idiom as let, and makes 
according to P^nini (III. 4, 8.) a conditional statement. Hence it 
signifies conditional future time. But if UttaiA means also future, 
why is this tautology in expressing a simple thought ? The truth is— 
the term uttar4 is used in the sense of past, a sense which is supported 
by the collatiott of those passage of the iJik-Sanhit^ itself, in which 
the term is used in different senses. The-term Uttama is stiH used in 
the sense of IccsL But the moat important word in the verse for 
determining its interpretation is Hri^iavan which is Akri/iavan 
according to (Yh 4, 75.) of PAnini. It is formed*from fiff which 
means to do and which takes mm and regularly forms its pasf tense 
which is Akrmvan, which in the Vedio idiom has become Krinavan* 
The general sense of the verse in question is.—Those past times when 
the sisters did what is unbecoming to them (ajdmi) may certainly 
come (if I should consent). (Therefore), embrace (support) another as 
thy husband, and good lady ! wish for some other lord than, myself.*' 
S4yana's interpretation suggests that up to the time of Yama and 
Yami, brothers and sisters married each other. Even his interpreta¬ 
tion supports our statement. Looked at from any point of view, and 
no matter what interpretation is adopted, the hymn is interesting as 
it indicates a change of custom. 

11 


m 


CHAPTER I. 


We have gone into the history of the Mazda- 
yasnians and. have pointed out that the two sectiona 
of society, so far as tiic evidence furnished by 
Comparative Theology, Comparative Philology, 
Mythology or Spliagiology goes, did not essen¬ 
tially dilTer from each other. It is not, there¬ 
fore, to religious or social dilferenoo» that the causes 
of the long Civil War are to be traced. The power 
of pator-familias was recognised during the pastoral 
period. Clans were thus formed and sustained; but 
during the agricultural period, which could afford 
sufficient leisure to the bards to cultivate their 
special pursuits of original poetical compositions, 
they began to exercise much influence on society 
which could also afford sufficient leisure to listen to 
their bards and poets. The power of the poets who 
were also priests was increased. A confederacy, 
hierarchical in its origin and nature, gradually 
grew up. The cultivators, unconscious of conse¬ 
quences and slow to exert themselves, submitted to 
its pretensions. A priest usurped power, and began 
to lord it over other priests, who found it to be their 
interest to follow him and magnify his power. The 
origin of the power of the Popes is analogous. 
Those chiefs who supported the sacerdotal order in 
its pretensions and submitted to their commands 
ostensibly and apparently religious, but really 
political, were flattered and honoured. Those tribes 
of the ancient Aryans which had advanced in the 
development of agriculture followed their religious 
head and leader. Other tribes, which had been as 
yet partly pastoral and partly agricultural, retained 
their original vigour, love of independence, spirit of 
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adventures, and fondness for plunder. It was the 
interest of the hierarchy to magnify the power of 
their leader. One social leader necessitated the 
idea of one divine leader. Ahura-Ma^da thus 
became the supreme leader of the Mazdayasnian 
Pantheon. The Asuras^ opposed the tribes 
which were known as Devas or warlike, and 
condemned them. A war began—a war fraught 
with mighty consequences to India. Many a 
battle was fought: many a strategem was tried : 
many a leader distinguished himself : Success now 
favoured the one party, and now the other: 
Tvastri, because he was a favourite god of the 
peaceful Mazdayasnians, was now condemned by 
the Vedio Aryas, who magnified their Inrlra^ and 
believed that he overcame Tvastri®. Yet when 
they wanted iron clubs, they could not do without 
Tvastri, and he was praised. The Yedlc Aryas 
often speak of their new hymns. The Mazdayas¬ 
nians never mention any thing new. The Yedic 
Aryas ask their Gods to lead them to new pastures- 
The Mazdayasnians adhere to their estates and 
cherish settled hfe. The Vedic Aryas, buoyed up with 
new hopes and aspirations, composed war-songs. 


1 Asuraa literally signifies those who cling to life (asu). They were 
the tribes which had adopted agricultural life and preferred p^ace. 
The Devas were those who boasted! of their nomadic adventures. 

2 Vide (I. 29, 5.). The double character of Indra was not forgotten 
by the Aryas in India. See (yi. 24, 6 ) Indra does one thing 
today and another to-morrow, evil and good repeatedly.” These words 
deserve attention. 

8 Dr. Muir has brought together all the passages hearing on Ihe 
subject of the hostility of Indra and Tvastri, (Vol» V, ofhis Sanskrit 
Texts, page 229,). 
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The Mazclayasnians speak of Ikeir abhorrence of 
war. The Vedic Aryas were led by their different 
leaders. The Mazdayasnians submitted t.o the power 
of an individual leader or king. The Vedic Aryas 
patronized a priest, if they were satisfied with him. 
or rewarded a bard, if he pleased them. The Mazda- 
yaanians learnt to honour their high priest and to 
speak of his power and of his council. The Vedic 
Aryas despised devils and confidently asked their gods 
to break their spells. The Mazdayasnians learnt to 
beliovo that the devils had their leader who was 
assisted by his council and that his power was 
great.' The /?ik-Sanhit&, the literary store-house of 
the Vedic Aryas, is instinct with originality, warm 
aspirations, and self-reliance. The Zend^vestS. is a 
code of fixed ethics and settled religious ceremonies. 
The Vedic Aryas were, therefore, reformers and 
the Mazdayasnians conservatives- The exami¬ 
nation of the condition, of the Aryas, during 
the pre-historic period, their expansion towards 
the West, their occupation of parts of Europe, 
and the Civil War among themselves, all these 
have prepared the ground for the characteriza¬ 
tion of those Aryas who crossed the Indus under 
their different leaders, and entered on a new career 
which necessitated new contests and developed 
social and political ptienomena, which will he investi¬ 
gated in the sequel. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE INVASION OP INDIA AND THE 
PERIOD OF OCCUPATION. 


The character of the invading ancient Aryas*—The invasion 
of India.—The method of vrarfare.—Coui'ts and the life 
of the princes.—General remarks on the state of society.— 
Priests,—The populace.—Manners and customs.—Beliefs and 
superstitions.—Sphagiology.—Mythology.—Philosophy and 
Literature. 



EXTRACW FROM THE RIK^SANHITA, 


n, Tlic neglectci-s of sacrifice, contending with the sacrificers, 
IxniL\, tied, with averted faces. Indea, fierce, unyielding, lord 
of steeds, (they disappeared), when thou didst blow the dis- 
regardens of religion from off the heaven, and earth, and sky. 

6. (The adherents of Vkitha) encountered the army of the 
irreproachable (Indra) : men of holy lives encouraged him. 
Scattered before him, (conscious (of their inferiority), like the 
emasQulatod couttnidiug with men, they fled by precipitous 
paths* 

7. ffliou hast destroyed them, Indua, whether weeping, or 
laughing, on the furthest verge of the sky \ thou hast coumuned 
the robber, (having dragged him) from heaven, and hast received 
the praises of the worshipper, praising thee and offering libations* 

8. Decorated with gold and jewels, thoy wore spreading 
over the circuit of the earth; but, mighty as they were, they 
triumphed not over Indra ; lie dispersed tliem with the (rising) 
sun*— Wilson's Translation of the RihSanhitd) (L 33*). 


1. When a warrior in a coat of mail engages in battles, his 
form resembles a cloud: conquer without injuiy to thy body ^ 
let tlie power of (thy) mail save thee* 

2. Come, we conquer countnos by means of our bows, come, 
we triumph in war by means of our bows, we win’'in battles 
by means of our bows. Our bows disconcert our enemy : we 
conquer in all directions by means of our bows.—(IV. 75.) of 
the Mik-'SanMid, 

2. I have given (this) country to the Arya: (I have caused) 
rain-fall for the pious man (Arya); I have brought water (for 
him): all the willing gods come (and do) as I bid* 

3. Intoxicated with Soma, I destroyed ninety-nine towns of 
Shambara (a Dasyu): I prepared the hundredth town (for the 
residence of Divodasa); because in a sacrifice, I protected Oivo- 
dasato whom itinerant Aryas have recourse.—(IV. 26.) of the same. 


CHAPTER H, 


THE INVASION OP INDIA AND THE 
PERIOD OP OCCUPATION. 


The character of the invading ancient Aryas- 

T he Aryas who had resisted all temptations of 
emigrating from their homes^ and who had 
made progress^ in some arts of peaceful life were 
compelled to abandon their native country and all 
that they cherished most, their lands, and pastures, 
and depart, never to return, towards the East. That 
energy which led their countrymen at different 
periods into the West, that indomitable courage 
which enabled them to triumph over the aborigines 
of Grreece or Italy, Oermany and Luthvania, and to 
establish themselves permanently on the shore of 


1 While many went away into the regions of the west, these Aryas 
remained at home. Vide (I. 159,3.) of the jRik->S^hitA. The words 
Sthatus and Jagatas deserve attention. H. H. Wilson translates it 
thus :—These, your children, the performers of good works, and of 
goodly appearance, recognize you as their great parents, through 
experience of former (kindness) preserve uninterrupted stability 
in the functions of your progeny, whether eiationary or moving 
(depending for existence) on none other than you. The 5th verse 
of the same hymn confirms this view 

This is explained in the seq[iiel, 
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tfce Bay of Salamis or the banks of tlie Arno or of 
the Danube or Rhine, that fertility of mind which 
produced statues of Phidias of Athens, the phalanx 
of Epaminondas of Thebes, or the political organiza¬ 
tion of the ancient Romans, the "will which never 
succumbs to any difficulty, but which strives the more 
to rise superior to what it has to encounter the more 
it is repressed, the aspirations after progress and 
expansion,the yearnings for military glory,—all these 
characterized the ancient Aryas who turned their 
faces towards the East, and advanced towards the 
valley of the Indus. They marched en m.asse^ with 
their families, with their servants, with their military 
bands, with their hordes of husbandmen, with 
their shop-keepers, and their artizans, clinging-to 
their social institutions, and their sacrificial 
customs, now guided by a powerful bard and now 
impelled by a valorous leader. The whole commu¬ 
nity in one sense emigrated. The Aryan community 
soon came in contact with the aborigines of the 
Punjab—the D4sas and the Dasyus. 

The contrast between the latter and the former is 
remarkable. The Aryas could organize an ex¬ 
pedition and could adapt the means they possessed 
to the end they sought to accomplish: the Dasyus 
could not be moved to make any innovation nor 


1 The statement as to the Aryas entering India m waste is based 
on the Pancliajands being mentioned tbrongbout the i2ik-Sanhit4, 
on the Aryas settling and bringing land nndei* cultivation as they 
advanced, on their carrying with them their cows and performing 
sacrihces as they organized settlements, and on the mention in the 
iiik-Sanhitli of arfcizans and smali crafts such* as making, a hook or 
repairing a boot. 
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could combine for a common object,^ The Aiyas 
could use weapons of warfare and could invent new 
macbinestbe Djisas seldom possessed weapons 
worthy of notice. The D4sas congregated in 
villages without any social organization: the Aryas 
marched under their leaders. The D8,sas were 
always surprised to find a great activity in their 
invaders : the Aryas quickly laid plans and 
brought them to bear in process of time. The D4sa3 
felt the force of the operations for the time being, 
but did not understand the minor processes by which 
their plans were matured ; the Aryas had a settled 
policy which they could patiently carry out: the 
Dfisas lived on, regardless of the influences which 
came to bear on them and ignorant of the slow but 

A 

sure policy of tteir invaders. The Aryas always 
sought to justify their conduct on all occasions of 
political importance the D^sas impulsively de- 


j I The i2ik-SanhM declares that different settlements of the Aiyaa 

I were formed in different parts on the ruins of those of the Dasyus who 

appear never to have offered ox'ganized opposition to the invaders. 
One after another, their fortified towns were taken. Tlie best evidence 
of the organizing power of the Aryas in India is their sacrificial 
system. A surgeon, before he begins to amputate a human limb, does 
I not arrange his surgical instruments so systematically as the priest, 

■ who leads a sacrifice, arranges his instruments. When all the priests 

I operate, they move as if they were one individual. Their involutions 

and evolutions, even when they are sixteen in number, discover theii 
f power of organization. If they were so systematic in their per- 

5 foimance of religious and social rites, a fart ion, they paid particular 

attention to organizing expeditions. 

i * praises of ^ Tva^tri, and the story of iJihhua sanctions this. 

I See also (VI. 76.) of the i2ik-Sanhitl 

3 Tbe hymns which the Aryas addressed to their gods discover the 
I legitSnate basis as it was understood by the Aryas when they fell 

I 


t 

I 
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dared their intentions, made attacks, or surrendered 

A 

at discretion. The Aryas attributed their success 
in war to their gods, and sang of their aid in every 
battle: the D&sas openly boasted of their personal 
valour. The Aryas joined in public feasts when the 
brave and the intelligent, the warrior and the poet, 
were applauded : the D^sas had no public feasts. 
The Aryas were well-built, strong, fair, and 
attractive in their features: the D&sas were dark, ill- 
proportioned and repulsive.^ The Aryas attacked 
openly, and boasted of their triumphs over irreli¬ 
gious and faithless barbarians who worshipped no 
gods and who knew no social etiquette the D&sas 
often adopted the mean tricks of driving away the 
cows® of their enemies, stealing their property, of 
way-laying a weary traveller, or poisoning their 
supplies of water. 


on their enemies : the Aryas said :—" Ah ! these B&sas do not worship 
any gods : they do not sacrifice : they liye irregularly : they steal,’* It 
is the plea of civilized nations when they invade other countries. 
The conquest of India occupied centuries. In the iSik-Sanhitft, the 
rivers of the Punjab at their sources are mentioned together with the 
Ganges and the Jamna. T^e desert of Eajputana and the lower valley 
of the Indus checked their advance for some time. At the time of- 
P4nini, the Panjab, Sindha, and the valleys of the upper Granges, and 
the Jamna were occupied. The Aryan colony at the time of Patanjali 
was consolidated under the name of the Ary&vartta, See the sequel, 

1 Hymns of the JRik-Sanhit^ can be quoted in support of these 
statements. 

2 Such epithets as Avrat^sas, Anindra are often applied to the 
aborigines, 

s All the descriptions of Trittra in the hymns of ludra speak of this. 
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The invasion of India- 

The Aryas entered India by the mountain-passes 
near Peshawar. Throughout the JBik-Sanhit4 the 
placid, deep, and majestic Indus is seldom, if ever, 
referred to. The precipitous mountain-ranges and 
mountain-torrents are spoken ofThe Aryas forded 
them at conveniently shallow places,® and where 
a river opposed an insurmountable barrier, it was 
crossed in boats.® Sometimes, their energy was 
engrossed by the schemes of turning the channel 
of a river® or of travelling through a deep mountain- 
pass.® They forced their way through the 
mountainous country about the bottom of the 
Himalaya ranges.® A few bold adventurers dashed 
through to the banks of the Jamna where at that 
early date they succeeded in establishing an Aryan 
colony.^ The colonies in the regions in the heights 

1 Vide (IV. 46, 13 and 14.) and (IV. .47, 14.) and (VII. 60, 4.) of the 
i^ik-Sanhitd. 

2 Vide (YII. 18, 6.)—the deep waters becoming shallow, that is, 
a ford was discovered. (III. 33.)—the address of Tishv^mitra to the 
rivers of the Panjab throws special light, on the dif&culties of crosslDg 
the rivers. 

8 The boats or n^vas are often mentioned. 

4 Vide (III, 33, 11.). The whole hymn throws light on the 
difficulties of the invadera 

Fi’rfe (I. 90, 1.) where i^ijuntti means stra%ht paths and 4th 
verse of the sama Vide also (IL 15, 6.)—^the words-^dodancham 
Sindhum—deserve attention as they show that the river was turned to 
the north. Vide also (L 62, 5.) where Indra is said to have made 
straight the elevations of the earth. 

« All the references to rivers are restricted to their upper 
mountainous courses. Vide (VI. 47, 14.) and (VI. 46, 14.) of theiJifc-. 
Sanhit&. 

7 Vide (V. 53, 17.), and they aspired after the country of the 
Klka^as,. Vide (IH, 53. 14.) of the A:ik-Sanhitl 
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of the Himalayas between the hills near Peshawar 
and the sources of the Jamna gradually developed 
into the homes of the North Kuras and the Upper- 
Madra.^ The Aryas gradually occupied the fertile 
valleys of the Indus and its large tributaries which 
had already been known to them, for the Zenddvestd 
mentions them by the name of the Hapta-Hendd.® 
The deserts of Rajaputana prevented the expan¬ 
sion of the invading Aiyas towards the Bast. But 
they often penetrated into the desert,* discovered a 
romantic oasis,* planted a small colony, burnt down 
wUdemesses, and reproduced those forms of their 
civilization, the memory of which they carefully 
cherished. They gradually overspread the valley of 
the Indus to its mouths.® Thus some Aryas boldly 
forced their way to the banks of the Jamna, and 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, and salubrity 
of climate, aspired after the occupation of the banks 
of the Ganges which served as a route : some 
entered into Bajaputana: others triumphantly 
occupied the alluvial banks of the mighty Indus. 


1 Vide (X. 3S, 9.) where Kuruehravajm oocnrs which ehouM mean 
the hearer of the Kvirue, (a trihe) for the tribe* of Tadu* and of Vriaftb 
are mentioned in the iilk'Sanhitft, ITttara. Madia i* mentioned in 
the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

* Vide Vendidad (Far. I. 73.) and Hapta-Henda. 

» The word Dhanya is important as used in the iKfc-Sanhiti. It 
means water, then a desert, because it is like a sheet of water in ite 
form. Vide (X. 89, ft-) for thia Again Vide QL 187, 58.) where fire is 
said to bnm the distant desert. Gradually a distmorion of accents 
between two forms of dhtmva appears to be established. 

« Fwfe (in. 33,7.) Ifik-Sanhitd. 

* Vide the hymn about the Saraavatl (VIL 06, SL) The woyds—> 
from the mountains to the sea—are important. 
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Such geographical notices as occur in the ftik- ’ 
SanhM support these statements.^ The Sindhi 
language, though, imbedded in deep layers of 
Persian, and inorusted with terms which express 
Moslem feeling and faith, is still remarkably true to 
its genuine Aryan origin, for it retains the original 
deponent form of verbs, the passive voice, gramma¬ 
tical terminations almost Sanskrit, and words which 
can be traced to the Vedic lexicon. 

An argument from mythological stories can 
also be brought to bear. The Hindus of Sindha 
worship the Indus, and narrate interesting stories 
about its power. The system of religion and 
theology which has survived the fanaticism of the 
Moslems, throws considerable light. The Hindu 
abhors a pigeon as unclean.* There is no remnant 
whatever of sphagiologioal speculations, a circum¬ 
stance which shows how far and in what direction 
time has wrought a change, a change doubtless due 
to Moslem fanaticism and modern Shika influences. 
In the Panjab, properly so called, Phflology, Mytho¬ 
logy and Sphagiology support ottp statements. 
The substratum of the Panjabi dialect is entirely 


1 The upper rivers of the country beyond the Panjab and the 
tributaries of the Indus are particularly mentioned. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamna are only referred to, the first once and the second 
tvrice. The rivers Rasd, and Anitahha, and Kubhfi are mentioned (V. 58, 
9.) along with Suryu and ParUsai. The Aryas pushed forward for 
they particularly prayed for straight paths, comfortable paths, and 
safe, paths. 

8 Compare this superstition with that of the Aryas as mentioned 
in (X. 1,65.). The Kapota was paiticularly detested by the Vedic 
Aryas,' The Hindu Sindhi does the same still. 
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Sanskrit. The stories narrated in their remples 
are all AryanJ The Zatka method^ of killing an 
animal even for daily food is the remnant of the 
old mode of killing a sacrificial animal. 

. The method of Warfare. 

The aborigines whether in the Northern 
mountain-ranges or in the Panjab and Sindha 
or in Rajputana did not give way easily. They 
offered strenuous resistance and contended as 
bravely as they could, with their invaders.* 
Different bands of the Aryar marched under their 
leaders each having a banner of his own,* singing 
of the prowess of their ancestors* and of the aid 
which Indra or Brihaspati granted them, and blow- 


1 Of course, as modified during the periods of the IlAmaya^ta and 
MahibbArata or of the Purapas, They narrate the stories and legends 
of modern Indian Mythology, but the modern Mythology is entirely 
the continuation of the Vedic Mythology: the one is developed out 
of the other. See the sequel 

2 The sheep is brought up. It is sprinhled over with water. Some 
flowers Jiro thrown on its head It is offered to a Devi or goddess by 
way of wishing so (Sankalpa); and then with one stroke its head is 
^vered from its body. It is essential that one stroke should sever it 
or it would be polluted. 

s Yidt (1. 54, 4.), H. H. Wilson i^aks of Asuras assembled, though 
the word Asuras is not mentioned in the original Vide also 
a 117, 3.). 

i Tide (I. 51, 6.) where Aryas as opposed to the leaders of 
the aborigines are mentioned. 

» Yidt (1.103, T) the banner is called Ketu 

« Yide (1. 40.). The words VartA and TarutA are important as 
nsed in the 8th verse. Fwfe (I. 102, 3.) Jaitram yam te anumadAma 
Sangame. These words ai-e important. Yide (VIL 33, 4.). 
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iug conches.^ The leader drove in a "war-chariot 
covered with cow-hides; some® used the bow and 
arrows: others had darts. The army was divided 
into infantry and cavalry.® Often did the leader 
of bands attack a town, and putting every inhabi¬ 
tant to the sword, occupied it.* Sometimes they 
were content with large booty.® When a town was 
occupied, Aryan institutions were established, and 
Aryan gods were worshipped.® In fact, the legiti¬ 
mate basis of war against the aborigines was their 
irreligion.’' Each leader thus carved out a kingdom 
for himself. Thus simultaneously, many Aryan 
' leaders, independently of each other, waged war 
against the D^sas and Dasyus who were often able 
to make an impression upon the invaders. Some¬ 
times dejected by repeated failures of the Aryas, and 
conscious of the superior numbers of the natives 
who drove away their cattle, and gave them eveiy 
annoyance, the invaders gave way but only for a 
short time. Their drooping courage was revived 
by the bards who in their ivyprovised songs 


1 Yidt (I. 112,1.). 

2 All the weapons are described in (VI. 75 ). Vide (VI. 47, 26.) 
whicli mentions chanota covered ^Yith cow-hides. 

2 Vide (I. 65, 3.) a hoi*3e chai’ging an enemy is spoken of. Again, 
the verse (I. 73,9.) is very important as it speaks of horses, opposed to 
horses, men to men, warriors to wmiors, the word being used. 
It is traushited into sons,—a mistake. The phrases—nribbir /irtn, 
Vhtur vMn—pi*operly mean heavy armed and light armed infantry, 

^ Borne of the hymns of Indra speak of this sort of waiiare. 

5 The vei’se (VI. 75.) and others speak of booty, 

^ Tlie hymn about Kllai^as quoted aheady supports this. 

V The vema (T. 51, 8 and 9.) are important in thi^ ctinnection, 
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reminded them of tibe valour of their ancestors, -who 
waged war in their own country against their 
oppressors—^the Mazdayasnians. Shusna*- is often 
mentioned as the enemy of the Aryas. His defeat 
is described ip graphic language. But Shusr.r. was 
not an aboriginal Dftsa or Dasyu. Ho is identical 
with Persian Hoshang mentioned by Purdusi in his 
Sh&han&mah. Hoshang is a Persian name still 
assumed even by Mobeds or the priests of the Parsis 
in Western India. When the aborigines submitted, 
they were compelled to abandon their fertile country 
to the Aryas, and to betake themselves to barren 
mountain-fastnesses: sometimes they were sent 
off in boats.^ Some leaders fought in different 


I Sliu«iawe hare identified with Hoshang, and JAhitm we identify 
with Jahaka, for Shiwaa can easily become Husna or Hiisan and the 
Mazdayasnians often pronounced n as ng^ See the Gdthd already 
quoted where qiLeng stands for he^ the accusative of ha —^the sun. The 
m is changed into kba. For instance the Taittirlyas pronounce Purusa 
hsPuruhha* 116, 20.) where J&husa i« mentioned. Nftsatyas 

are said to have taken Jlhu^ beset by enemies in their car bearing 
down ( opposition ) and to have gone away to mountains. Hoshang 
and Jahaka are mentioned as belonging to the Peshdftdi period of the 
ShUhanlmalL These princes are :—Kayamarsa (Gayo-marathan in the 
ZendAvestk) Gaya-maradana in tliys Tedas. Hoshang is Shtwna. 
Tahamarsa is perhaps Ashus^-tnaradan. Vide the verse (11. 19, 6.) 
which bears out the statements of the paragraph. Jemshet is 
Yamak4satra. Jahaka is Jfihuja, Feridun is Traitanafor which we are 
indebted to Bumouf. Mainaroher is Manu. Kouzar is Nahum. 
Kere^a^pa is Krishftshva. The statement is based on (1.116, 20.). 

* Vide (I. 97, 8.). The seventh and eighth verses of this hymn 
deserve attention, because in those days enemies were sent off in ships. 
But again the Aryas also pray :—“ He conveys us as in a boat across 
the Indus for our welfare.’^ H. H, Wilson translates it thus : ** Bo 
thou convey as in a ship across the sea f but the words in the 
original are;—Sa nah Sindhumiva nlvay^ti par#k svastaye 
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c6iiijr6S in tihs P&njsib i othors c&rTisd ovorything 
before them till they reached the mouths of the 
Indus : some adventurous and bold warriors acted 
against mountain-tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
HiraMayas : while others dislodged the quiet natives 
of the valley of the Jamna. Sometimes an Aryan 
leader fought with.an Aryan leader.* The cause of 
such a civil dissension " might be jealousy or 
ambition. The Aryans had not developed a con¬ 
federacy. But in different localities* in the Pan jab 
Or Sindha, accessible to the invaders, centres of 
Aiyan supremacy were established. The war of 
invasion lasted for centuries, hor were the aborigines 
as a whole subjugated at any period of the history 
of the Ary as. 

Coarts and the life of the Princes. 

A 

When small Aryan kingdoms were formed, a new 
basis of operation against the aborigines was laid. 
Courts came into existence. The names of many 
eminent Aryas are mentioned by way of commenda¬ 
tion in the jRik-SanhM. They can be divided into 
three classes :—eminent Aryan patriarchs,® erenerous 


1 Such stories a« that of the iRibhus warrant this statement. 
Again there are references to men being thrown into wells, and being 
extricated. The allusions do not appear to be explicit. They are 
vague. But ** the son of Svitr4 fighting for his lands” and similar 
references seem to confirm the statement. 

2 Different persons are mentioned as helped by Tndra on different 
occasions. Any hymn of Indra will support this statement. Hence 
different leaders fixed upon different localities, as the bases of opera** 
tionn, and made demonstrations against those who opposed them. 

® The leaders of the Goutamas or of Kanvas are, for instance, great 
patriarchs 
le 
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Aryan sacrificers,’ and intrepid Aryan leaders.® The 
clans of the Goutamas, of the Kawvas, and of the 
Yasisthm were eminent. The reputation of Divod^a, 
a generous prince, was established. The life of the 
princes had three sides:—they had harems® and 
lived luxuriously, they hunted in the vast primeval 
forests,* and listened to the bards who pampered to 
their vanity.® They performed sacrifices and bestowed 
largesses on priests;® They had feuds with one 
another.^ Petty kings or rather chieftains had their 
retinues,® they exhibited their grandeur, one chieftain 
vying with another.® 

Cteneral remarks on the state of Society. 

Society was feudal so far as its political 
organization and social and religious institutions 
were concerned. The courts of the chieftains were 
the models which shaped and determined social 
ranks. It was the ambition of every patriarch to 


1 ?5ucli a$ are mentioned for instance in (L 100,17.)—Vftrjlgiiih, 
jf^ijr48hv&h, Ambarisah, and Sabadev^h, 

3 Kutaa, Furukutsa and many otbera. 

3 Vide (III. 62, 8.), (V. 60, 4.) (TIT. 26, 3.) « An uxorious husband;' 
** luxurious bridegrooms who have decorated their persons,'' ** as one 
husband and many wives,” these references warrant our statement. 

^ Vide (I. 113,6.) and similar references show that some went a- 
hunting. 

^5 (1.85, 100 ** The munificent Maruts, blowing upon their pipe,” 
and ** exhilarated with Soma-juice.” 

« Vide (1. 126.) The whole hymn mentions generous princes. 

7 The fact of ambassadors sent is important. Vide (Muir's Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol.V.). Vide (I. Ill, 30. Jtoi and Ajfimi in a battle are 
mentioned. 

8 (IV. 4, 1.) A king with his followers and a elephant are mentioned. 

(I. 74, 8.). ' Vide (Vll. 330 Bhaiitas vied with the YafiMm. 
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have a neat and handsome mansion,’ a large number 
of cattle,* a small barem,®^ a number of followers,* 
and a train of menial servants, and to exhibit his 
influence and social status by giving a sumptuous 
sacrificial feast.® He was the chief of his family. 
Great respect was paid to him by his sons and 
grandsons* who could not take their dinner till he 
was invited respectfully to join it. He was prepared 
with his followers to assert his dignity and to 
maintain his social position, if need be, by fighting a 
battle. He always prayed for three blessings :— 
health, defensive armour, and a comfortable dwell¬ 
ing/ He was dressed like a warlike Ksatriya. He 
carried a dart or a sword. He was protectjed by his 
armour,® He wore neck-ornaments and ear-rings.* 
His mind was imbued with such aspirations as 
chivalry produces. He considered it his religious 
duty to be a warrior, for heaven awaited him after 
death.*® His education was specially attended to, 


1 (I. 66, 2. and 4.) << A secure mansion’* and like a lady in a 
dwelling” are mentioned. 

s The hymn in which an Arya asks blessings for all connected with 
him ; The Sdkta is known as Shanyu-T&ka. 

s See the last page. 

* Ibid. 

(1.17| 4.) ^^May we be included among givers of food. 

« Vide (L 1210, h). 

7 Vide (1.114, 5.) Sharma, Tarma, Chhardis—are significant words. 

a Vide (V. 58, 4.) and (V. 57, 2.). 

® Vide (V. 54,11.) Golden tiaras are mentioned. Vide (122, 14.). 

w Vide (I. 130, 8.) “ Svarmt^^^vAiwu” in battles that confer 
heaven,” 
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for there were military classes,’^ and theological 
lectures.* At every sacrifice interesting philoso-. 
phical and sphagiological discussions took place, 
and they enlargec his mind and. communicated a 
new impulse to his ambition.® His children obeyed 
him,, and rendered him material assistance in 
carrying out his plans of aggrandisement, in enlarg¬ 
ing uhe stock of wordly comforts; and he always 
prayed to his gods for racj^ and healthy children.* 
He sometimes sat in a hall of his mansion and 
admiaistered justice.® That romantic love of fair 
ladies which ohivaliy engenders and fosters, charac¬ 
terized his conduct towards his more than one wife 
on important occasions of life. They participated 
in a sacrificial feast.® Some maidens remained 
unmarried for life, while all married when they 
were old enough to make a choice for themselves.* 
A priest who depended on their charity was a 
constant inmate of the patriarchal mansion. He 


1 CIV. 4S, 1.) The words are :“-“Mama Dvitft rdrtram k«atriyaaya’' 
“ Twofold is my empire that ol all the Ksatriyas” is the speech of a 
sage like Trasadasyu. 

1 Yidt (X. 71.) It isknowm as the Jn&aa-Sakta. 

s Yxdt (1.164, and the following) in. which questions are asked 
and answered. 

* There ace too many references to racy children to require a 
special queetion.. 

* Vide (I, 124, 7.). H. H. Wilson translates a part of it thus :— 
'' and like one ascending the hall (of justiee) for the recoreiy ot 
property.” 

« Vide (I. 126, 3.) and (L 28, 3.), in this, the' Burden- of the song 
is—Ulfikhala SutAodmavedvindra jalgul^ “ The song is interestmg 
and famdiarfy sung in a house.” 

f These statements are Based on (X 85, 22.): the epithets like 
Frapharvyam deserve attention. 
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helped the patriarch in his daily and periodical 
Bacrifices.* A niusician chaunted hynans. He was 
not only a reciter of old songs; but he could at times 
compose a new one which he called a new Brahma. 

The ladies lived luxuriously. Elephants were 
trained* and horses were gorgeously caparisoned.* 
Articles of luxury or comfort were made by artisans 
whose manufactures were liberally patronized.* A 
number of such patriarchal families, as owned in¬ 
dependent estates and lands, were united in a clan 
bormd to its chief or leader by feudal ties. But 
beyond this, the principles of sub-infeudation did 
not extend. The different chieftains conquered new 
lands for themselves and enlarged their possessions. 
But they did not expKcitly form an Aryan confe¬ 
deracy. Yet the sense of an Aryan confederacy as 
opposed to the different aboriginal races was tacitly 
entertained, for the Aryas are spoken of as opposed 
to the D4sas, and sometimes, the names of different 
Aryan leaders or chiefs are mentioned in the same 
hymn. Labour was valued.® The spirit of adventure 
and enterprise was appreciated.® Activities in all 
departments of Hfe were instinctively shown. The 

1 (L 94, 6.) m Adhyiiryn, HotA, PrashAstft, PatA—these are regular 
sacrificial priests. But a PuroMta is a regular family-priest. 

2 (L 84,17.). 

3 Vide such references as (III. 41, 9. or III. 42,1.). 

* See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, where these are all mentioned at once, 
VoLV, 

c (L 112, 24.), and (I. 79,1.) H. H. Wilson translates it thus " like 
honest (people) who, provided with food, are intent upon their own 
labours,” 

^ (I. 17, 31.) wearied traveller” is mentioned, 
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Aryas, thereforej continued to grow in power, and 
to expand their possessions as the natives were 
weakened and subjugated. We will offer a few 
particular remarks on the different classes of society 
and proceed to the examination of the progress the 
Aryas made during this period in their Sphagiolo- 
gical, Mythological, Philosophical, and Religious 
conceptions. 


Priests 

Theoretically, the priests commanded respect. 
The princes as well as influential patriarchs who 
possessed even small towns^ listened to their 
requests, gratified their desires and adopted t/heir 
advice in the celebration of periodical sacrifices or 
domestic rites. Necessarily there was much sacred¬ 
ness attached to their uttei’ances and conduct which 
could not be dissociated from the invocation and 
worship of the Aryan gods. But the chaplain who 
resided in the mansion of a chief did not exercise 
any influence in political matters or in the adminis¬ 
tration of his territory. His power was restricted 
to religion. His position was, therefore, subordinate 
to that of oflicers who led an army or administered 
a province. Yet he had estates, lands and property 
of his own. He lived in splendour.* He had his 
retainers, and dependents. He was often enriched 


1 Vide (1.139, 8.) “ never may our towns deci^y.” 

2 Among the gifts bestowed upon priests, troops of slaves, horses, 
and chariots are mentioned. Hence the inference that priests lived in 
splendour. Vide (L 126-) where the gifts of Bh&vya are mentioned. 
Kak^tviiu is carried about iu a gaudy procession. 
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by his royal patron : he received hundreds of cows,* 
even slaves as a gift. The power to keep so many 
cows or to maintain an establishment large enough 
to accommodate so many slaves indicates the extent 
of the resources of a priest. The chaplain often 
visited the court, had access to the royal harem, 
and was sometimes commended in the songs of the 
bards. Every influential patriarch could not do 
without the services of a priest; for at every morn¬ 
ing and evening sacrifices, the gods had to be 
invoked, and according to the system established, 
offerings into the sacred fire had to be made * He 
was specially educated to discharge the functions 
which were entrusted to him.® Besides, the family- 
priest had to administer some of the sacraments 
and to superintend the performance of rites. "When 
a male child had grown up to be a boy, the rite of 
getting his hair shaved was performed.* At the time 
of marriage the Brahmfi-priest played an important 
part. He gave special instructions to the grown 


1 Tvk (V. 33, 6, 8 and 10.). It sKows the position of priests. 

3 In the hymns of the mom, frequent references to the morning 
and evening sacrifices are made. The Purohita played a part. Hence 
Agui is called Purohita. 

« FicfeCI. 112, 2and4.) "( Kaksivat) acquired the knowledge of 

threefold sacrifice.” “As Pnpils listen to the words for instruction” 
these are important statements. ’ Vide also (X. 71.) which distinctljl 
expluns a school-system, its examination and its rewards. 

4 Vide (VT. 76, 17.) The words ''KumaiA VishikhA” mean 
boys who are not shaved or on whom ChudAkarma-ceremony is not 
performed. H. H. Wilson explains how these can be compared to 
arrows, but hints a difficulty. We know that Yishikhih KumarAh 
are privileged to be.playful, and to go about romping «ind dancing. 
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up bride as she parted with her parents.^ All the 
sixteen rites mentioned in the Grihya-Shtras do 
not appear to haye been known and performed. But 
when much importance was attached to the birth of 
racy children for which prayers were constantly 
offered to the gods, the rite consisting in making 
offerings to tho gods at the time of the birth of a 
child could not be dispensed with. The periodical® 
sacrifices necessitated the presence of such priests 
as Hotri and Potri who are mentioned by name in 
the iZik-Sanhitfi. At these Soma was squeezed and 
offered to gods, and Indra and the Ashvins were 
specially invoked. The sacrifices were performed 
with great eclat. A large number of priests'* were 
thus dependent on the “upper ten” in society. 
They travelled from district to distinct and from 
court to court. Sometimes they ofliciated at sacrifices 
but often recited the legends of their gods which 
they knew by heart. The practice of learning 
hymns by heart had grown so much that it was 
condemned by a priestly poet who observes :— 
“ Sacred as a hymn is', what can he do with it when 
its sense is not known P’ The recitation of sacred 


1 (X. 86, 16.) The Brahmil-prieetet as in season kniw, oh, Sdrya, 
thy two wheels”—this comment the Brahni4-priest« and they pro¬ 
nounce the blessings mentioned in (20-28.) of the hymn. 

2 The three-fold sacrifices are often mentioned in the /^ik-Sanhit^. 
Vide (I. 112, 4.). and (I. 34.). This hymn is interesting as all things 
admitting of a three-fold division are brought together. See the 3rd 
and 4th verses. 

8 rici?« (L 164, 39.). 

4 Ffflfe(L 17, 4). The hymn (VII. 33.) is very important tor it 
narrates a legend. First Vasi^^Aa is the name of Agni. In this 
Oonneotion Yasiia (IF. 18.) deserves to be read. The translation of the 
passage as given by Bleek is :—Herewith Zoathra and Baresma, I 
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legends excited mucli interestj and the priest •w'ho 
had a strong retentive memory could live in comfort. 
But the Class had multiplied, for they complained 
of the chiefs who withheld largesses from them, 
and incessantly inculcated on the people the duty of 
charity to the priests.^ The people had learnt to 
distinguish between good priests and bad priests.® 
The priests alone cultivated literature and specula¬ 
tion, for they held meetings, discussed some topics 
and issued diplomas to young students for their 
admission to sacrifices. The form of diplomas was 
exceedingly simple. The elderly priests and teachers 
signified their approval of a successful young man 
in an assembly of priests. A student who had 
failed to acquire the necessaiy amount of knowledge 
was condemned to be a ploughman.® Though 
subordinate, the social position of a priest was- 


wish hither with praiso» Asha Vahista—the fire—the son of Ahura 
Mazda.” The word Asha ojSers a diflSculty, It is allied in the 
ZendArestA with Elaatra and perhaps signifies Brahma. ButTahi^ta or 
Yasi^^Aa is fire. Fire is bom of TJrvashi, one of the Ara^iis or sacrificial 
instruments for producing fire. This shows that the legend of Yasi^^Aa 
is very ancient. In the (II. 15,17.) BAmaqAstra and Zantuma are 
mentioned. Zantuma is same with Shantanu mentioned in (X. 
98.) and repeated and explained by YAska. This is another story. 
Such stories were told. 

1 Vide (1.18, 1 and 4.) show how a liberal man is prayed for, and * 
the D&na*stutis in (YL 47.) bear out these statements. 

2 Vide (I, 141, 7.) The verse is thus translated by H. H. 
Wilson :—Like an insincere, and unrestrained chatterer (who utters 
indiscriminate) praises.” 

The statements of diplomas and schools are based oii( ' 71.)* 
The 9th and 10th verses deserve attention. Vide also (Yll. 103, 5.). 
The system of learning a lesson appears to be to learn by rote words as 
pronounced by a teacher, 

11 
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important, as . a sacrifice they performed was con¬ 
sidered to be the direct source not only of all worldly 
bliss, out of all the gods themselves.^ This feeling 
of society aeserves special attention, for in process 
of time the priescs succeeded in assuming worldly 
power and causing a great social revolution. 

The populace. 

The classes next to the warriors and priests con¬ 
stituted the populace often called Janfisas or the 
pec^lOv Kristi or the cultivators, the Vish or the 
working classes. The wora Arya is used which 
5S,TOini interprets into a brd or a merchant. A 
pithy remeric made by a distinguished English 
writer' appears to us to deserve quotation in this 
connection. The remark was made in reply to 
those who persisted in considering Moslems to be 
barbar^s, because they spread their religion by 
the sword. "Butj” savs the distinguished writer, 
“before they could spread their religion by tne 
sword, they must have made the sword.'* The 
manufacture of swords indicates a great progress 
in civilization Jn the iJik-Sanhita, we feid bows, 
arrow's, ornaments,, clothes, war-chariots and corns 
of gold mentioned.* The Aryas had made, there¬ 
fore, a great progress in civilization, when they 
established their supremacy in India. Merohante 


^ 130.) and (XJ 90.) of the celebrated Punwa'S^kta. 

3 Vide the verse (VL 75.) which mentions the weapons of wan^rs 
and their helmets and cuirasses, and war*chanota Vide (1.126.) hymn, 
the secondv verse of which .i^tes tnat tne pnast called Kalwivat got 
a hundred niskas, ten chariots drawn by bay steeos j the 4th verse 
mentions high spirited steeds decorated with golden trappings, 
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made voyages or travelled from pJace to place and 
traded ^ The facilities for inter-commumcation 
wMch the rivers afforded were amply used.® As 
iron was used, the blacksmiths plied their trade.* 
Carpenters did not want timber, for primeval 
forests abounded.* Cotton was sown, wool was 
prepared. Weavers* made clothes for the luxurious 
ladies of the chivalrous period: white clothes appear 
to have been specially prized.® The construction of 
well-balanced boats requires much skill. But boats 
were frequently constructed- The laws of contract 
had been developea ; sometimes exorbitant interest 
was charged.'' Labour and activity were appre¬ 
ciated and commended—ra fact which indicates that 
there were idlers. The lower-classes were addicted 
to dice®—^the hymns, which describe the condition of 
those who used dice frequently, show what the 


1 Thrt Aryas kre often mentioned. The Aryas were traders—not 
the Aryas. Vide the verse (I. 56, 2.) (Merchants) covetous of gain 
crowd the ocean in vessels on a voyage*” 

2 Vide the verse (1.140,12.) Wlfen facta are used for an illustration, 
they cannot but be familiar, 

8 All the various implements of war and husbandry are mentioned* 

4 Vide (I, 105,18.). A carpenter whose haclc aches” is mentioned. 
Vide also (IV* 2, 14.) as “ wheel-wrights fabricate a car.” (H. H* 
Wilson's translation of the i2ik-SanhitA) 

5 Vide (1. 106, 8.) ** as a rat (gnaws a weaver's) threads.” Vide 
(1,126, 7.) the words GandhArtiiUmiv^vM" aio used here* 

** Vide (III. !39, 2.) white clothes” or Vastr^ni ArjunA 

7 H. H. Wilson translates (HI. 53,14.) A no hhara Pramagandasya 
vedas”—^bring them (cows) to us (biing also) the wealth of the son 
of the usurer. Piamagauda cannot be the sou of the usurer if it is the 
name of a prince. 

3 Vide (X* 34, 2, 6, 8,10,11,14.)* 
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sentiments of the people on tlie subject were. 
There were bad women.^ But the players were 
probably the skilful labourers who made money by 
working in a manufactory or under a carpenter and 
squandered it away, for the hymns about them are 
tinged with the spirit of pity for them. That they 
could improve if they knew better is the gist of the 
songs. But there was a class of regular beggars 
about whom no hope was entertained.® All the 
classes of Aryan society were accustomed to rise 
early in the ^morning, kindle the sacred fire, and 
make an offering into it.* The hymn addressed to 
the dawn describes the activity of the people. 
Some, probably the warriors, went <t.way early in the 
morning to see how they could enrich themselves: 
others gladly and peacefully followed their trade. 
A town considwably large was inhabited by a large 
class of those who aspired after mibtary glory, but 
who could at the best follow a leader and live the 
life of an ordinary soldier. The leaders themselves 
could afford luxury and were often generous. 
Their mansions were courts in miniature. The 
priests also occupied an important part of the town. 
But the populace consisted of husbandmen, traders, 
and artisans. The slaves had no status.* Consider- 


^ 'ftV. 32,16.) mentions a VadhAyu or a libertine and a young 
woir.an Yomi. 

2 For the songs of beggars see Muir^s Sanskrit Texts, YoL V. jaia 
metrical translation is beautiful. 

? See the Tol Y. of Muir's Sanskrit Texts. His metrical translation 
of the hymns of Ushas deserves to be r^d. 

* The Shadra was born from the feet of Brahml” as stated in 
(X.90,12.). 
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able progress was made in agriculture. DifEerent 
cereals were grown: wells^ were dug and lands 
were irrigated.* Agricultural and pastoral life still 
predominated, as moulded by chivalrous aspirations. 
The division of society is marked in (IV. 25, 8.). 

Manners and Customs. 

The rich were arrogant and exclusive. At least, they 
appeared so to the poor who sought some favour from 
them.* The middle classes plied their trades and lived 
in comfort, and the lower classes merely lived from 
hand to mouth. Such a division is hinted in the J2ik- 
Sanhitfi,,* The houses were not magnificently built. 
Their construction was simple. They resembled a 
tent more than the complex buildings of modern 
times. In the Grihya-Sfitra, a detailed explanation 
of the different parts of a house is given. Pew 
houses had second stories. But particular 
attention was paid to cleanliness, neatness, and 
sanitation- The hymn addressed to V^stospati, 
the lord of dwellings, speaks even of elegant paths,® 


1 The metaphor as a thirsty ox or a thirsty man hastens to a 
well/' Vide (1.130, 2.; the word Tansaga is tiaed twice. Avatam is 
the word fora well, but it may mean a tank. H. H. Wilson translates 
it into a well. But the verse (YII. 49, 2.) uses the word KJmxitr 'md 
from hhan to dig and is thus explicit. 

2 The above (YII. 49, 2.) supports this statement. 

s VicU{l. 145, 2.) ^^Agni tolerates not a speech that anticipates 
(his reply), nor endures a rejoinder." This is said of Agni because 
the conduct of an aristocrat is considerd to be an exemplar by the 
poet. 

^ Vide again (lY. 25, 8.). 

5 Vida (VII. 64, 3.) Rawvayd gitturaaty^"—meaning charming 
foot^patlis. Giltu means a way as explained by Y4ska. 
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about ■which nice dower-plants were arranged. Dogs 
generally guarded the entrance to a house.^ In the 
.ftik-SanhitS, they are affectionately mentioned, but 
in the ZendSrVestS,, a special predilection for them 
is sho'wn. In the central part of a house, a little to 
the, east, a place extending from the west to the 
east was dedicated to the gods as the domestic 
sacrificial ground.’^ The altar and the three fire¬ 
places were constructed in this place. At first, it 
was simply called the Sadas, or the place of sitting, 
and the god Sadaspau protected it. Special im¬ 
portance was attached to the place. A Eoman did 
not value the security of his flag so much as the 
ancient Arya valued his Sadas. Its desecration 
showed the ruin of his family. It was protected 
against the attacks of enemies. Its sight awakened 
the feelings of hope and generated new aspirations- 
The whole family consisting of sons and grand-sons 
assembled on the consecrated ground. Here the 
sacred songs were chaunted:** the mommg and 
evening liWions werfr carefully offered: the gods 
were -invited in words, at once familiar and sacred; 
the children joined the chorus ;* and the significant 

1 Vide (VIL 66.). The hymn describes the Sdrameya. He is a 
dog, and has been the subject of much discussion and speculatiou 
among European Mythologists led by ingenious Dr. Max Muller. 

2 The sacrificial chamber is too often mentioned in the iZik- 
SanhitS to require a special reference. 

3 Vide (I. 1, 7 and 8.). The first hymns of the jRik-SanbitA 
illustrate the importance attached to a sacrifice whicn is performed 
(Dive Dive) day by day, 

* The idea of chorus is based or the way in which S&mas are 
sung, on the fact that many hymns have regular burden, or refrain 
to be repeated at the end of each ver.se, and on such passages as 
ParjanyAyaPragayata—forthe rain.” arldns,ohGathins sing/^ 
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svahli {’^Tffr) and vausa# (ffNj) were reiterated till the 
roof resounded. Grass-seats -were spread '} Skins 
carefully prepared .were used.* On occasions of 
festivity, there was a great deal of hilarity. The new 
or full moon was specially hailed with delight. The 
house was embellished. Grass was tied over the door 
and about its sides.® The stones on which Soma 
was pounded were supposed to chaunt songs.'* No 
wonder. A hollow sht which surrounded a solid 
quadrangle, and on which the stones were mounted 
produced a reverberating sound.® As time was 
kept in using the pestle, the sound was harmonious. 
It was not every body that could drink the Soma. 
A patriarch who had performed minor sacriiices or 
a sacred seer, whose mind was purified by piety 
and was elevated by poetical powers, could alone 
offer Soma into the sacred fire.® It necessarily 
constituted a social distinction and became an 
object ot social ambition.'^ The wife and husband 

1 Barhis—so often mentioned. Bor instance, Fwfe (L 38,9.). 

3 Vide the Soma-Prayoga, where directions for embellishing the 
Sadas are given, 

3 Thid, 

i Vide the ninth Mandala. 

« Vide the Somarprayoga where its construction is thoroughly 
and carefully explained. 

3 Vide (I. 77,). The fifth verse deserves attention. We will quote 
the translation of JBC. H. * Wilson-—^* To them has he given the 
bright ^OTna to drink along with the sacrificial food,” The translations 
of H. H. Wilson are faithful, because he faithfully follows our Indian 
Ck)mnientators. Vide also thfe verse (III, 43, 5.) which is explicit, 

7 The Soma^fijin is always distinguished from mere ordinaiy 
sacrificers throughout the sacrificial Sfitras such as those of Ashva- 
Uyana or Boudh&yaua. 
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were under a necessity to live in amity and love. 
They^ tad together to make' an offering into the 
sacred fire every morning and evening. Twice 
every day they came together, spoke with each 
other, and took a part in the Soma-sacrifice. Thus 
no quarrel could last after the evening libation. 
The custom of keeping hair on the head varied in 
different clans.* The Y&sisthas had a tuft of hair on 
the right side. White clothes were considered to 
he specially sacred. A Parsi-priest even now 
always wears white clothes. The property of the 
ancient Arya invariably consisted of lands, pastures, 
and his cows. The ceremony of milking cows was 
early symbolized. ,Go-doha or milking cows is an 
important part of every sacrifice from the new and 
full moon oblations to the great Agnistoma-sacri- 
fice, But about the time of which we write, it was 
not a symbol but a reality. The patriarch rose 
early in the morning: the cows were arranged; 
each was affectionately addressed. Her calf was 
first fed and tied away. One by one the cows were 
milked. Six wet cows were absolutely necessary 
for maintaining social respectabihty. Hence cows 
were often stolen. The aborigines found it easy 
to revenge themselves on the invading Aryas by 
driving away their cows. But the Aryas were also 
prepared against the annoyance. As soon as the 
herd of cows disappeared, hue and cry was raised* 


* Vide (V. 43, 6.) The Grihya-practice of doily sacrifices is thus old. 

2 The VasioiAas kept a lock of hair on the right side. Vide (VII, 
33,1.). 

* Vide ( 1 , 151,5 and 6.), 
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and sharp men who traced the track of a thief by 
observing foot-prints, set to work/ The thief was 
detected. But this so constantly took place that 
their folklore, language, and mythology were affected 
by it. Homely metaphors which enliven private 
conversation originated in the common danger with 
which every Aiya was familiar. Bards went about 
reciting the songs of such men as discovered the 
cows concealed by the Dasas in a cave out of the 
way, and as siagie-hauded despatched sometimes a 
strong Dasa, knocking him down by one blow of 
their lusty wrists/ A variety of dishes were pre¬ 
pared, but milk was indispensable. Butter and curds 
were essential in every meal. Fried grains mixed 
up with milk were particularly relished. Soma 
was mixed up with milk and seasoned. Wooden 
cups sparkled with the celestial drink which was 
ceremoniously taken, [t had a pleasant flavoui' and 
was as intoxicating as the generous wine. Its sight 
cJieered up the spirits of the Aryas, its scent 
inspired them, its touch thrilled them, the sound 
which it made when pounded, lulled them, its taste 
generated such sensations as beggar all description 
for the Jiid'is could not exlaaust the enumeration of 
its qualities even ih a long Ma?i(Zala. The Aryas 
worshipped no images for no process of idolatry i.s 
mentioned. The arguments of Dr. Bollensen® prove 


1 Vide (L 65, I and 2.). In these verses “ following the foot-printa 
of the fugitive^^ and detecting a thief are mentioned* 

2 The Stories of Indra restoring cows hidden by Vritras, of Pdsas 
driving away cowai> of warriors recovering them, originated in the 
actual circumstances of life* 

s Vide the journal of the German Oriental Society, (x?di. 578 £). 
w 
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too mixch. In the Jewish scriptures even God 
Jehovah is spoken of in a variety of ways which 
may be considered according to Dr. Bollensen to 
indicate the existence of idolatry among the Jews. 
*‘God made man in his own image,” is a direct 
and distinct statement which Dr. Bollensen cannot 
easily explain away. Tet the Jewish scriptures 
can never be accused of sanctioning idolatry. A 
few isolated words in the voluminous hymns of 
the ancient Aryas cannot warrant a conclusion, and 
in the case of Dr. Bollensen, the conclusion he 
draws is totally false. Nor did the Aryas frequent 
sacred places. Tirthas are mentioned in the Eik- 
Sanhit4, but they mean simply fords. 8aya?idchS.rya 
interprets the word into a sacred place. But the 
ancient Aryan literature such as the Mrukta of 
Y^ska, the grammar of Pawini, and the commentary 
of Patanjali do not support the interpretation of 
SS.yawa. The customary law was fixed. It was 
feignifioantly called /2ita or conduct. At the time 
of the marriage-ceremony, the bride and the bride¬ 
groom were anointed with butter and milk. 
Similar customs were recognized by the whole 
Aryan community even before India was invaded. 
They were subsequently written down by Ashva- 
Ifiyana. The laws of inheritance deserve special 
mention. The eldest son inherited, the property 
of his father; It was incumbent upon him to get 
his sister married, and to see that she was 
comfortably settled. When the lineal male issue 
failed, the son or even the grandson of a daughter 
was allowed to inherit his maternal grand-father’s 
property; but rich gifts were conferred on his 
father, Sometimes a father settled a portion of 
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his property on a grown up son.^ But it appears 
that all questions about inheiutance or tho 
performance of a rite were referred to intelligent 
grown up men who had at least attained to the age 
of fifty.® Bound down by rules of conduct, as they 
had grown up—the inflexible and unaccommodating 
Jiit &—and impelled by the ideal trutli,—that which 
the poets painted, which the sacrifice embodied, 
which regulated celestial movements and the conduct 
of gods, and of which only glimpses were vouchsafed 
to man—the eternal Satya *—the ancient Aryas lived 
on, enlarging the resources of life, moving towards 
the glorious East, occupying more territory and 
advancing in civilization. 

Beliefs and Superstitions. 

The ancient Aryas had their fears and their 
hopes, their defeats and their successes, their em- 
barrassmenffl and their reliefs, their difficulties and 
triumphs, their dangers and their escapes. When 
a marvellous phenomenon is not explained and 
ilnderstood, an .hypothesis is attempted by man 

X Vide (III. 31.). As describiug social customs, the hyiun deserves 
special atteution. 

* Vide (I. 158. 6.). The translation of H. H. Wilson is given as 
.it reproduces tne comment of Mftdhava ;—Dirghatanias, the son of 
Mamatft, has grown old after che t<tnth Tuga Xhaa passed): he is the 
jarahtnd of those who seek to obtain the object of their iBipus) works 
i he is their charioteer. The important word iu the hymn is Yatiuftm. 

,, As among the Romaus so among the Indian Aryas, old men were 

i: leaders of the people. They were the BrahmA yes- charioteers of 

i? the people. 

S 3 iSiUm tmd Satyain are fche distinctive words of tUe /?ik-Sanhit4# 
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for explaining it. When every superstition or what 
appears an ii-rational belief is analysed, it resolves 
itself into such an hypothesis. The Arya was 
exposed to great dangers. Disposed to believe in 
the aid of his gods, he attributed his deliverance to 
superhuman causes. He peopled the earth, atmos¬ 
phere and the heavens with supernatural beings, 
whom he called Rilksasas, and whom ho charac¬ 
terized as mischievous spirits intent upon his ruin. 
He believed that the gods or his Devas took a 
special interest in his welfare, and that they listened 
to his prayers and supplication. If Vritra 
withheld rain, Indra came to his aid and over¬ 
coming Vritra, brought down rain. Thus super¬ 
natural good powers were opposed to supernatural 
evil powers. If the sun was eclipsed, he would 
attribute it to the power of a demon, and would 
believe that the Mantras chaunted by a priest over¬ 
came the demon, and the sun was saved from being 
swallowed up.^ Jaundice and consumption appear 
to be the prevalent diseases of this period.* Sacred 
hymns were repeated over the body of the diseased, 
and relief was sought. The invading Arya was super¬ 
stitious, and full of faith in the power of sacred 


1 Vidt (V. 40, 8 and 9.) II. H. Wilson’s translation is correct. The 
verses,, however, are simple and easy—“8. Then the Biahman (Atri) 
applying the stones together, propitiating the gods with praise, and 
adoring them with reverence, placed the eye of Sdrya in the sky: he 
disperaed the delusions of Svar-bhilnu. 9. The sun, whom the Asiu-a, 
Svar-bhanu, had enveloped with darkness, the sons of Atri subse¬ 
quently recovered : no others were able (to effect his release.)” 

2 YUU (X. 161.) and Vide (X. 163.). The latter is a regular 
Mantra or spell 
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chaunts and of liis gods, to whom lio offered worship 
and sacrifices to appease them as well as to secure 
thei^ help. 


Sphagiology. 

Thus Sphagiology oi’iginated. W o have already- 
stated that- the sacrifices of the pastoral and 
agricultural periods or stages of civilization were 
extremely simple. But large additions were made 
to Sphagiology during the period of chivalry, and 
in the course of invasion. Sphagiological changes 
were considered to be progress and innovation, 
which was vehemently opposed by the conservative 
and orthodox. Yet Sphagiological speculations 
and practices multiplied. Sacrifices had been 
offered every day twice. ^ Agni had been generated 
by friction:* its production had often awakened 
in the minds of the Aryas feelings of the marvellous 
and of awe clarified butter had often been poiu'cd 
into the sacred fire : three fires around an altar had 
been systematically arranged. Sacred grass had 
been brought from a wilderness for the special 
purpose of a sacrifice :* the forms Svfi-hS,® and Vasaf 


1 Vide (1. 16, 3.). We invoke Indra, at the morning sacrifice.^^ 

* (I. 12, 3.). ‘‘.Agni, being bora, bring hither thegodato 

the clipped sacred grass." 

* Vide (1.13, 5.). “ Strew, learned priests, the sacred grass, well- 
bound together (in bundles), and sprinkled with clajified butter, the 
semblance of Ambrosia.” The ti'anslation is given here as made by 
H. H. Wilson. 

* Vide (1.13.) in which the sacred grass is often mentioned, 

® Vide (I. 13,12.) SvidiA is used, 
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had been stereotyped and had lost their original 
signification, nay their etymology. Tiie number 
of sacrifices had been indefinitely known: generally 
twenty-one sacrifices had been enumerated:' the 
morning and evening Soma-libations had been 
made; the stones for squeezing Soma had been 
deified.* From the Agnyadhfina (consecration of 
fire) to the Agnisioma (a great Soma-sacrifice) and 
the Ashva-medha (a horse-sacrifice), the sacrificial 
system had been developed. At different seasons 
new sacrifices were performed.* The priests re¬ 
commended them to prosperous patriarchs, and 
the patriarchs listened to the priests who devoted 
all the time they could spare to the. study of the 
sacred hymns by rote. A poet satirically remarks 
that they cried out like frogs-* A new sacrifice 
is spoken of.“ Thus all the energy was directed in 
the channel of the growth of Sphagiology—a 
growth that can be explained by the amalgamation 
of tribes. Before the invasion of India, different 
tribes followed their own sacrificial customs. But 
the invasion of India and its occupation brought 
members .of different tribes together; they now 
formed one settlement. The priests, customs, and 


1 Vide /'L 20. 7.) ‘‘Perfect the thrice-seven sacrifices." 

2 Vide (I 28.) H, H. Wilson translates the 2nd verse thus j— 
“ludra, (in the rite) in which the two platters, for containing the 
juice,—as (oroad as a woman’s) hips,^—are employed, recognise and 
pai'take of the eflusions of the mortal*," 

» Vide (L 84,18.) “ Or worships him with the oblation of clarified 
butter, presented in the ladle, According to the constant seasons 

4 Vide (VII. 103.). It is known as the frog-hymn or Ma^tcfdka-Silkta, 

* Vide (VI. 6,1.), Navyas4 and yajueua are impor.iaut worde^^ 
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forms of tiribai sacrifice's were to be accommodated, 
A. Sphagiological fusion took place. This alone can 
explain the different manners of priests so far as 
mere drinking of Soma, their individual fires as in 
the case of the Dhiawyfi fires, their separate seats 

and rooms as the Agnidhriya and Mdrjfiliya,_ 

where separate fires were kindled—and their separate 
oblations into their own fires are concerned. 
The domestic Ahavanlya fire is known in the 
saorifioial system, as ancient fire (Pnrd«a).‘ The 
opposition of Tvasfri to the Eibhus who constructed 
foim ladles and employed them in a sacrifice can 
be explained on the same hypothesis. In the con¬ 
troversy, TvaJitri is said to have become a woman.^ 
The conservative faction worshipped Tvasiri. 
The reformers were of the tribe of the Bi- 
bhu3. Beform triumphed over orthodoxy. That 
Tvasiri become a womaUj is a characteristic way 
.of narrating the story of triumph in the contest. 
The incorporation of the > tribe was made 
by the amalgamation of their samifioial onstoms.’ 
When tne Bibhus were incorporated, they succeeded 
in making their progenitors young a second time, 
for before their incorporation the tribe of the 


' Vi(ft the Soma-prayoga in which all theae are folly ezolained. 

• 2 Vide fL 161, 4) the words are :—Tvai^ft gn&svantar 

® Vifi4 0. Wl, L) >lotice the words:—niodima chamasam 
TO mab41cn)ii agne/* Hew can a can (chamasa) be a well-bom (mahll- 
kniab) ? ^id^{L 161, 9.) Seebowxhe beliefs of the different tribes 
are characterized*—Apo bhhyw^A^ Hyeko abravldagnir bhhyU/^ 
ityanyo abravit. Vide (1.161, ISL) fehe words are ;~-ashapata yah 
kamenam ya 4dade rah nrilbravtt pro taamft abrayitana. These 
words indisputably show the exiatence'*ol a controversy between tribes. 
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Kibhus had no social status in the community of the 
Aryas, The whole hymn (I. 162.) is interesting 
from a Sphagiological point of view. It describes 
the horse-sacrifice and mentions the way in which 
a triumphal pillar (yupa) and its ornamented top 
(ohasilla) were prepared and used. During the 
pastoral and agricultural periods, a sacrifice was a 
reality. The gods actually communed with man in 
as much as his fervid faith did not only imagine 
that gods visited his ti’iumphal pillar which marked 
the boundary of his pasture or his thrashing floor, 
but could realize the picture which his fancy 
painted. Offerings w^ere made to gods who were 
invited in simple strains. This reality passed 
away in the period of chivalry, when Sphagfology 
was only an idea—a warm, inspiring, and vivid 
idea. It had ceased to be an image. This was the 
•secondary period of Sphagiology. Gradually the 
idea passed into a symbol, and the symbol was 
petrified into a foi’m. The history of this trans¬ 
formation will be traced in the sequel. 

Mythology, 

Mythology also passes through the four 
stages of a life-like reality, an idea, a symbol, 
and a form. Sphagiology and Mythology are 
twin-sisters conducing to the growth of each 
other. During the period of which we are writing, 
neither Mythology nor Sphagiology was origi¬ 
nated. We have analysed Mythology and Sphagio¬ 
logy and traced their origin. They grew up 
during the period when the Bisia sang their 
hymns which invoked gods and invited them to the 
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sacrifices. The offerings -were regiilated by the 
Yajusha formulae. Invocation always precedes 
offerings. Hence the jKik-hyrons take prece¬ 
dence of the Y&jusha formulae in point of time. 
But the statements that there is only one Veda, and 
that it is the I'ik-SanhM, will be examined in the 
sequel. About the time when the Aryas invaded 
and occupied portions of India, when the deepest 
recesses of the Aryan minds were stirred up, when 
their traditions, customs, and manners underwent 
great changes, and when the new circumstances, in 
which they were placedj exerted new influences and 
moulded the aspirations and conceptions of the 
new community, new sacrificial formulae as well 
as new hymns were composed. An illustration 
will elucidate our statement. When in ArianS. 

A 

itself, the Aryas attached great importance to the 
Soma-plant. It was considered the source of health 
and strength, or that which sustains the body, or 
hyperbolically, the body itself, or life itself. The 
Gi’eeks carried th« word (riojia — Cfij^iiaioSt the (r)os 
being the genitive termination corresponding to 
Sanskrit as —^in their emigration. The Latins called 
it Homo and meant by it a man. But the word is the 
same still, though Western nations substituted wine 
for Soma. The Aryas, when they had entered India, 
felt sadly the want of Soma—^the celestial drink. 
The want magnified its importance. New songs 
were composed in praise of the plant. The 
mountain Mhjavat, where it grew, was affection¬ 
ately remembered. The Soma-plant was considered 
to possess a variety of virtues. The processes of 
preparing the drink and the instruments of its 

19 
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preparation were deified, nay, important additions 
to the sacrifice in which Soma was used were 
made. Soma could no longer be gathered in the 
place of its growth. It had to be bought from 
Gandharvas-^ It had to be carried on bullock-carts. 
It had to be taken care of, lest thieves should steal 
it. It had to be washed with water. The cai’ts 
had to be located under a beautiful bower. When 
such processes enlarged Sphagiology, new stories 
about procuring Soma were told. He that brought 
it was specially commended. But the enterprise 
and its pccomplishment were attributed to super¬ 
natural causes, and a rude hypothesis explained it. 
A falcon** was actually supposed to take a part in 
bringing Soma. Supernatural efficacy was ascribed 
to a mere metre or a kind of verse. Thus 
additions were made to Mythology. Secondly, the 
new cii’cumstanoes naturally enlarged the view of 

A • 

the Aryas. When the Greeks conquered Asia 
Minor hnd parts of Persia under Alexander the 
Great, their conceptions of the Cosmos or the world 
were materially changed. The discovery of America 
had an analogous effect upon the European nations. 
The discovery and occupation of the parts of India 
had a similar effect on the ancient Aryas. They 
attributed their success to their gods. And their 

i The way in which it was bought, the conversation between a 
vendor and a vendee, and the bullock-carts on which it was taken, its 
artificial preservation—all these are fully described in the Soma- 
Prayoga. 

Vide (III, 43, 7.) This story of a falcon bringing Soma was 
develo|)ed at the time of the Brahmav(telins. It is fully told in the 
Aitereya-BrAhmana. 
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conceptions of their gods were materially enlarged. 
Indra became the creator of the universe. Agni 
was omnipresent. Thus the conception of every 
god was more or less affected. Thus Mythology 
was enlarged. Stories of the way in which Indra 
killed V'/itra, or Agni burnt an endless forest, were 
told and listened to, with a new zest and energy 
which their circumstances produced. Thirdly, their 
circumstances supplied abundant materials. The 
genius of the iSisis—^poets and bards—^worked up 
the materials; The history of the Aryas, from the 
time they entered India to the time their prestige 
was established, teemed with a' series of brilliant 
exploits which they invariably explained as the result 
of the intervention of their gods. Hence Indra is 
mentioned in the Eik-Sanhitil as aiding more than 
fifty Aryan leadei’s against their enemies. Agni 
is praised in the same way. Whole hymns speak of 
the power of the Ashvins and the wondrous way in 
which they relieved the distress of their worshippers. 
The conquest of India in modern times affords an 
interesting analogy. Englishmen in India speak of 
an ice-famine ; the ancient Aryas missed their Soma. 
Englishmen in India speak of Anglo-Indian life, 
manners and customs, and exhibit boastfulness of 
thought and action : the ancient Aryas spoke of 
themselves and their gods in a boastful manner. “I” 
says a god “ have given land to the Aiyas.” The 
boastfulness was encouraged and confiiuned by the 
inferiority of the aboriginal races. A similar cause 
produces a similar effect in modern India. The 
ancient Aryas spoke of their heroes as being the 
special care of their gods, and magnified their 
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enterprises. TKe Englishman speaks ’with pride, 
glory and self-complacency of his Indian heroes. 
The analogy is not perfect, because there is one 
special circumstance -which makes all the difference 
between the two oases. The ancient Aryas settled 
in India. The modern Englishman is only a 
sojourner till he makes his fortune. Hence the 
influences of the new circumstances acted intensely 
on ancient Aryas. The modern Englishman seeks 
to shake off the influence of Anglo-Indian life on 
his return to England. Thus the new influences, 
■we believe, explain the growth of Indian Mytho¬ 
logy. We cannot minutely examine Professor Max 
Muller’s lingual theory of the origin of Mythology 
in this essay. But we can afford to touch its 
salient points. The ancient Arya gave different 
and many names to bis gods, and to the physical 
phenomena he observed. Gradually he forgot the 
exact- signification and importance of the names. 
He ceased to understand the names and yet to use 
them. Thus the different names originated the 
gorgeous Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Mr. 
Cox, in his Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 
reproduces the theorj of. Professor Max Muller 
with the fidelity of a pupil. Professor Whitney, 
though he ridicules Mr. Cox, understands the 
theory of Professor Max Muller as we have stated 
it. An important assumption underlies the ingeni¬ 
ous theory,—^the tendency of man to forget the 
signification of words and the exact meaning of 
names. But it would require great credulity of 
mind to accept the theory founded on a weakness 
of man. Professor Max Muller’s genius could see 
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this at once. He has, therefore, -written an interest¬ 
ing essay on Modern Mytholo^, which is demon¬ 
strated to originate in forgetting the exact import 
of names. He thus lays the basis for a scientific 
analogy. As in modern times, the import of name's 
being forgotten, a Mythology originates, so the 
origin of Mythology in ancient times could be 
traced to the same cause. This is at first sight 
incontrovertible. But the analogy, when examined, 
betrays a great flow. Thei’e is nothing in 
common between modem Mythology and ancient 
Mythology. The former consists of a few irre¬ 
gular, isolated and obscure stories; the latter 
was interwoven in the life of nations, in-as- 
much as their conceptions were influenced and their 
conduct regulated by it. Modern Mythology is 
known in the Essay of the ingenious Professor him¬ 
self. We will put a parallel case for the sake of 
illustration. Let it be supposed that in modern 
times, stratification of a kind is observed in an 
obscure place at the mouths of small rivers. The 
stratification can be explained by the drainage of 
silt from some farms. Agriculture is, therefore, its 
cause. From this analogy, if geological stratifica¬ 
tion were explained by the hypothesis of agricul¬ 
ture, the theory would be laughed at. In like 
manner. Professor Muller’s modern Mythology and 
its origin cannot explain ancient Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations and its origin. What then is the 
origin of Aryan Mythology ? We humbly say, 
before the question is answered satisfactorily, let 
the fossils imbedded in Mythology—^the attributes, 
the ideas of gods, and the Sphagiological practices 
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and speculations—be carefully examined. We 
humbly belieye that the origin of Sphagiology 
and Mythology is the same. When the historical 
method of investigation could not be known, 
when man had not learnt to have sufficient 
self-confidence, when the scientific methods 
of investigation such as the principles of 
induction were not even dreamed of, and when 
yet on all sides man was -surrounded by the 
mysterious, the marvellous and the superhuman, 
man formed hypotheses for the explanation and the 
apprehension of what he observed. His hypotheses, 
though entirely irrational and unscientific, 
paved the way for the systems of Sphagiology 
and Mythology. He explained the natural by the 
supernatural. If he saw an eclipse, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering that the moon 
might be delivered. If he got fever, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering that he might be 
relieved. If his mind was perturbed, and his 
spirits sank, he prayed to his gods and made an 
offering.^ If a drought threatened, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering. Belief always came 
in time. His deliverance was effected as he wished. 
He told a story about the intervention of his god and 
continued to offer him a sacrifice. Thus Mythology 
and Sphagiology originated.' Where Sphagiology did 


1 Vye iiave referred to the hymn of the iSk-Sanliita. An eclipse of 
the son alarmed the Aryaa till a priest channted some Mantras and 
delivered the sim. He prayed against the power of consumption. He' 
was frightened by bad dreams aitd asiced bis gods to help him. He 
dreaded the evil power of euch birds as pigeons,. 
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not flourisli, Mythology did not take its rise. Where 
Mythology could not be nourished, Sphagiology 
withered, for they act and re-act on each other. 
Modern India furnishes an illustration,—not far 
from Poona, an ancient god has become, incarnate, 
offerings are made to him, and stories are told 
about his power to work miracles. Positive 
methods of proof and mvestigation are a growth of 
modern times. It requires an extraordinary strength 
of mind to believe and affirm that man cannot know 
much, and that he should patiently work before he 
generalizes. Such a thing cannot be expected with 
propriety from the ancient Arya. He elaborated 
and interpreted the natural by means of the super¬ 
natural. In this state of mind, history is impossible. 
Investigation of facts is impossible. He thought; 
he theorized; he imagined: he believed: he 
developed Sphagiology and Mythology. 

Philosophy and Literature. 

Philosophy as including Cosmological, Fsychologi-, 
cal, and Theological speculations was essentially 
Sphagiological. At sacrificial meetings, questions 
were asked and answered. In this connection the 
verses (I. 164, 34-35) of the J?ik-SanhM afford a 
good illustration. Sacrifice as an abstract existence 
was deified. The gods are said to have created the 
•universe by means of a sacrifice.^ The different 
powers of the human mind were traced to different 
gods who by means of a sacrifice were worthy of 


1 Yidt (X: 90.)this is the celebrated Fiu*ueia'-Sakta. 
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worship. A two-fold power, so far as the creative 

influence is concerned, was believed to exist_the 

true and the untrue,^ or literally the existent and 
non-existent. This division can be easily explained. 
The Aryas as opposed to the Dasyus represented 
the two-fold power. The existent predominated: 
the Aryas triumphed : between the two the idea of 
sustenance or stability was interposed. The phrase— 
Yoga-fcsema*—^is significant as expressive of that 
which sustains the universe. Morally the true and 
false waged an eternal war. He who embraced 
the true and acted up to it, prospered. But. the 
abstract sacrifice created the universe, embraced 
and sustained it. It was, therefore, the true—^the 
existent—the eternal. Yet the poets entertained 
and expressed doubts. The hymn which declares 
that nothing existed,, that there was a void, that 
a feeling of love came upon a god, and that the 
world was created, is interesting, for all Cosmological 
speculations of the Brfihmawa-works originated 


1 See (VII. 104,12.). The verse is important. It is this—Suvi- 
jQ&D{ya[i ohikitu#e jan4ya saclich^sachcha vachast paspridhAte tayor 
yat satyam yatarad rijlyas tadit somo(a)vati hantyAsat.” S^yawa 
divides thh> verse or rather the first sentence— a procedure which the 
Pfirva-Mim&nsakas condemn as the division of a sentence. To the 
naan possessing good knowledge, (there is) the struggle bet weed 
speaking truth and speaking falsehood (literally these two struggles); 
of these Soma protects that which is true, which is straighter 
upright (and) puts down (what is) false. Compare (X. 119, l.)^MtiVd, 
iti me naanas’’—so, indeed so my mind" (liteially), that is, there has 
been a struggle in my mind." Vide (X 126,1.), Amhas is distin^ished 
from Durita, read (X. 129.). 

^ Yoga-k^mais one phrase. Shamyue is another. They are ofteij 
used tfiroughout the i2ik-Sanhiti. 
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jjj it ._Such as PrajSpati desired that he would 

multiply, and the desire was embodied and expressed 
in the concrete existences, and physical pheno- 
mena of nature. From this state of thought, at 
once indefinite and grasping, it can be seen that 
knowledge itself as personified under the name of 
speech was deified. Speech or Vfik was eternal 
and varied.^ But the supreme spirit, though called 
by various names, was one.* Ono of his names 
is Garutmfin or Garothman^ of the ZondS,vest4. 
Thus the duality of human nature, of the nature 
of gods, (for every god was considered, though rarely, 
to be merciful as well as severe),^ the abhorrence, of 
sin, and dependence on God, were tenets common to 
the Indian Aryas and to the Mazdayasnians. The 
predominant national sentiment was ruled by the 
principles and practices of Sphagiblogy. Literature, 
therefore, which indicates the direction of national 
thought and feeling, partook of the same. It has 
been stated that the .Kik-Sanhitfi is the only 


1 Tide (X 63.) the part of the lOfch verse deserves attention 
specially:—^VidvAnsah pad^ guhyftni kartana yena dev^so amritatva¬ 
in An ashuh. It means :—Oh learned ! make the secret or inscru table 
verses that Gods may enjoy immortality. Vide (X. 71.) the whole 
hymn speaks of V4k and its connection with Yajna and their influence 
6n the learned associates. AnashvhiB translated into *^prAptAh” or 
** had obtained’^ by SAyana. We have interpreted into ‘*may eD|oy.*' 
Our authority is the Stitra of PAmni—(III, 4, 6.) ehhcmdad IvMMUoh^ 
which means in the Chhandas the Aorist, the imperfect^ and ZiV-past- 
tense are used in the sense of Itt or conjunctive tense. 

2 Tide (1.164, 46.). Though on^, the poets call Mm in various 
ways.” 

3 Yidfi Khdrdah-AvestA (XIV. 2.). 

* We have already referred to the two-fold nature of Indra. 
Again, of Agni it is said he has a (ghorit as well as ShivA tanus) dreadful 
as well as beneficent body." 
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Veda. We humbly make bold to say that 
the statement is not coiTect, and that no 
evidence has ever been produced to' substantiate 
the statement. The "word Yajus in the sense 
of a Mantra or a sacrificial formula is men¬ 
tioned iu the jRik-Sanhita -which only treats of the 
hymns to bo repeated by the Hota at a sacrifice, 
and yet which speaks of tlio foui’-fold division^ of 
the sacrificial priests, an o-ffering to bo made to 
gods forming the essence of a sacrifice. But no 
offering can bo made till the god, to whom it is to 
bo made, is named, praised, and invited. The latter 
function is dischai'gocl by a HotA, who recites the 
jKik-verses entitled PuronuvakyA. The offering is 
thrown into a sacred fire by an Adharyu. These 
both go together. But it may be said that this is 
a later arrangement. In reply, we have to state 
that Sphagiological, Philological, and Mythological 
facts point to one conclusion.® The Taittiriya- 
SanhitR which is admitted to be more ancient than 
the VAjasanoya-SanhitA, and to which Pamni directly 


1 FeVfe (X. 71,11.), where the functions of the Hota, the XJdgata, 
the Brahma, and the Aclhvaryu, are distinctly mentioned: no other 
interpretation of the passage can be proposed. 

2 Vidt (VIL 103.). In the seventh verse, the AtMtra-sacrifice 
is mentioned hy name. In the 8th, the Gharma, an important part 
of the Soma-sacrihee, is mentioned ; the Sominah BrS.hma^iah anti 
the Adharyu-priests preparing the Gharma are mentioned by name. 
When such a complex sacrificial system existed, when a sacrificial 
formula (Yajus) is mentioned by name, when the different varieties 
of the Sllma ai’e described, when the four priests are mentioned as 
in (X. 71, 11.), and even the sacrificial practices of the priests are 
satirized as in (VII. 103.), the conclusion is incontrovertible, that the 
Yliju^ formiihe existed. We are preparing a separate essay for 
discussing this question. 
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refers frequently, co-existed with the greater portion 
of the i?ik-Sanhit4. The former contains the 
sacrificial formulse—the code of the officiating priest 
known as Adhvaryu,—and the latter contains the 
invocations of the gods. The first opens with the 
process of milking cows for a sacrifice, milking 
cows being considered important by a pastoral 
community only. To say that the Aryas were 
pastoi’al after the composition of the JKik-SanhM, 
is to say that a nation passes from the state of 
chivalry and advanced civilization into the pastoral 
or agricultural condition. In the Taittiriya- 
Sanhita rude customs such as the immolation of 
human beings can be traced, while no trace of such 
customs can be found in the i?ik-Sanluta. To say 

A 

that the Indian Aryas retrograded after the com¬ 
position of the Eik-Sanhitd so far as not only to 
foi'get the ancient customs but to substitute barba¬ 
rous ones in their stead, is to assume that there is 
no chronological sequence in the development of 
history. Secondly, the formation of words, the 
grammatical terminations as laid down by Ptlaini 
for the Yajus, and the syntactical arrangement 
warrant the conclusion that the Yajus-Sanhitll 
existed; of course, as it gave practical directions^ 
it was, and could not but be, recast from time to 
time so as to be intelligible. In the case of^ the 
iJiks, there was not such a necessity. Yet the poets 
of the /2ik-Sanhitfi often boast of uttering a new 
hymn. Thirdly, the mythology of the Tdittinya- 
'Sanhiti supports its, co-existence with the jBik- 
Sanhitk. There is hardly a single myth that points 
to later times. We believe the question deserves to 
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be considered to be yet open at least till sufficient 
evidence is collected. Of course, these remarks 
apply to a treatise so far as the formulae used in 
sacrifices are concerned, these alone constituting a 
SanhM and later additions being separated. Some 
poems were considered to be worthy of being 
constantly repeated, others were believed to be 
powerful enough to demolish demons and enemies. 
A jBisi was highly respected. “ He was the praiser 
of the gods eminent among devout persons.” “The 
instructions of one learned in scriptures”^ were 
devoutly sought. The poets and bards represented 
the sharpest and most intellectual Aryas of the 
time. Every variety of metre is used: there is 
considerable alliteration. There is seldom punning 
on words except in one remarkable case. We 
have already shown that ifca in the Zend^vestfi 
meant the sun, and that it is well-known that the sun 
is the Prajfipati, Throughout the hymn, “ Kasmai 
devfiya havisa vidhema” which is quoted in all the 
SanhitHs,—^the Taittirlya, Vfijasaneya, Atharva,— 
the word Tea^ being connected with the pronoun w/io, 
reminds the reader of the god Prajfipati, who is dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned in the last but one verse of the 
hymn. Again, the attributes of the god ha are men¬ 
tioned. If ha expresses simply doubts, a variety of 
gods ought to have been mentioned ; the mind of 
the poet being confused as to the proper god to be 
worshipped, he ought to exclaim “ what god can I 
tvorship ? ”* The question is simply rhetorical and 


1 FtdSf (IX. 16, 3.) of the JKik-Sanlntl 

5 To what god may I do with a saoifioe-^^ is the literal translatioa 
<p| ^^Kaamai devlya havi«4 vidhema T 
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the poet puns on the -word ha. The statement tliat 
the Brahmavitdins, Acharyas, and Scholars like 
Patanjali did not understand the hymn when they 
declared :—“ Kah Prajslpatih ” deserves at least to 
be reconsidered. The poets of the TZiks exultingly 
display their powers of imagination: they paint 
scenes of natui’e and the attitude of the worshippers 
to their gods: they sing of their gods with a 
familiarity of language which surprises us, with a 
vehemence which animates us, with a faith which 
elevates us, with a depth of sentiment which moves 
us, with a power of description, which charms 
us into realizing the remote past, and with a 
combination of such particulars and generals about 
nature and its phenomena as enlarges the under¬ 
standing, presenting a picture of the simple', 
impulsive, ambitious, believing, and self-confident 
ancient Arya, at once secular and religious— 
secular, because he frequently asks his gods to 
grant him food, racy children, and victory over 
his enemies; and religious, because he depends 
on his gods, realizes their presence and attributes 
whatever he enjoys to them. The philosophical 
and religious sentiments of the Eisis—^the thinkers 
of this period—are brought together in the follow¬ 
ing quotation from our poem entitled the “i?isi”:— 

0 Aryas, life the laws essential shows —^ 

A composition, sustenance, repose.^ 


1 Vide th^ hymns where the words Yoga and K^ema occur. In the 
iZig-veda, heaven is described. But Hell or transmigration of souls 
ia never alluded to. Repose” is expressed by the ideas as developed 
in the (I. 164.) hymn of the iZig-Veda-SanhitE, 

2 The first portion of the lecture is based on (X, 129.), to the 
particular words and phrases of which reference is made. 
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The might}’’ intellect that rules supreme 
Creates a mediate and eternal stream 
Of infinite expanse of time and space,^ 

Which objects—all unknown and known—embrace,* 
Developing a double power and strong,® 

Which brings forth truth and falsehood—right and wrong,* 
The one developes all destructive laws,^ 

Collapsing chaos dark, replete with flaws; 

The other forms, developes and sustains 
Whatever the world’s constructive growth ingrains.^ 
Original constructive power desires 
To form the Universe, and pull its wires. 

The softer attributes like mercy cope 

With this constructive stronger power for scope ** 

Mercy exhibits its sustaining grace : * 

Thus the three elements each other brace. 

Always each other right and wrong oppose— 

Why do they ? Every answer doubtful grows. 


1 This and the other lines are based on the expression :—Antd- 
avfl.tam svadhayS, as in (X. 129.). 

2 (L 89,10.). s (1.164,20.). 4 Fic?c (X. 6,7.). 

c Notice the words aalilam and “ tamas” and sat^^ in (X. 129.). 

6 Notice the power of ^ sat*' in (X. 129.). 

T Notice the word K^ma in (X, 129, 4.). The power of Kama is 
too often referred to in the Tedic literature to call for a special note, 
“ Tapes taptvd ahAmayata” is the phrase which always occurs, when 
the creation of the world or its part is described. 

« Vide (Till. 23, 8.), and (X. 64, 2a), The word Kripd. originally 
means power soft and beneficial Now it means mercy. 

2 This is sacrifice—^the essential part of it is an appeal to tae mercy 
of God. It is the cause of Divine mercy j the cause is inseparable 
from the effect 


w Vide (Vn. 104,12.). 
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Perpetual growth in righteousness allowed, 
Growth intellectual checked however proud."^, 
Into the mysterious dark man tries to pry. 

He fails to know how works it, whence, and why. 
Man should depend on God for knowledge true, 
Man helped by God, succeeds or he must rue 
His self-conceited philosophic flight. 

And piteous, disappointed, painful plight. 

An intellectual mystery deep surrounds 
Any great sage whatever be his grounds. 

Into the mystery dark he seeks to pry, 

His grasp transcends itself though ever high. 


1 Vide (X. 129, 6-70- The last line of this hymn is who the 
president of this (the see^i) in highest Heaven alas 1 knows it or not 
knows." This ie the literal translation of the original. When this 
utterance of the Jiisia ia collated with Sukritasya Panthdm" in 
(X. 71, 6.)—the way of ‘ righteousness—or with the description of 
Heaven as given in the last hymn of the 9th MancMa, it becomes 
necessary to restrict the utterance in question to mere intellectual 
difficulties, as distinguished from spiritual aspirations. The questions 
proposed in the 129th hymn are all based on intellectual difficulties. 
In the i?ik-Sanhita not a single phrase is met with which betrays 
difficulties in the way of spiritual aspirations. In the passage we have 
literally translated, the poet doubtless consciously introduces the 
phrase "highest Heaven^' and speaks in charming words of the 
" President of this." Every utterauce*'of the i2in has significance as 
belonging to an age of liomogeneous thought and feeling, and ought 
to be interpreted along with the utterances of other TSins. 

The Itisi means by it that none can know the mystery which surrounds 
him. Intellectually, man is helpless, for the President Himself finds the 
intellectual mystery too deep to be fathomed. This language among 
the devout and pious isyjommon. It involves the 4se of what is called 
Kairmtihamj6/ya, The intellectual feebleness and inability cannot be 
better described. " He who is the President of the seen and who dwells 
in the highest Heaven even knows it or knows it not.*^ The direct 
statement-^that he knows it not—is not made. But the subjective 
doubt is expressed and the question is suggested—in view of this fact, 
what is man } 
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His intellect embarrassed, mind aghast, 

Power of conception baffled at the last, 

Humiliated now he helpless feels. 

Yes ! beaten, wildered, baffled, fancy reels. 

Yet onward man a flight unchecked can take, 

And spiritual progress infinite doth make 
Ho mystery and no darkness him surround,* 

And perfect light discloses paths around. 

The truthful mind aspiring feels its sway; 

Though downward drags the evil all the way.* 

The evil mind at first so deadly seems. 

That fraught with sin it chokes all spiritual streams.* 
Its tricks beguile: its offers falsely bright.* 
Temptations fascinate,—delusive light,® 

To falsehood prone, deceives the evil mindf 
And seeks such means as fancy charm and blind.® 

The 'purer mini creates a purer light, ® 

Checks evil turns, enlightens tempting night, 
Condemns the false, approves the true and guides.** 
All pleasant sins desired it shuns besides. 

Thus these two minds maintain a constant strife ; *® 
The true, the spiritual soul attains to life; ** 

Always affording godly knowledge pure. 

Temptations, transient pleasures, falsely lure.** 

The evil one is checked in evil deeds, 

Its joy so transient, pain unending breeds. 


I Vide (VI. 9, 6.). » Vide (1.164, 4.). 

» Vide (III. 14, 7.) ; (TIL 16, 6.), and (X. 7l, 6.). 

* Vide (III. 66, 3.). The whole hymn emphatically states 
“ Mahat devte&m aauratvam ekam ” on which Ihe hynm in this poem 
ending in “ all glory one” is based. 



Vide (HI. 20, 3.). 


Vide (II. 24, 6.). 

7 

Vide (Vn. 104,12.). 

$ 

Vide (HI. 66,1.), 

d 

Vide vn. 35, 2.), and (IIL 1, 21.). 

10 

Vide (IV. J7,13.). 

11 

Vide (X 100, 7.). 

13 

Vide (VIL 104,12.). 

13 

Vide (VI. 1,10.). 

14 

Vide (VII, 1, 22.); 
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All lusts ..panoramic scene display— 

Brittle, delusive dolls of varnished clay^ 
Patience to truth devoted onward goes,^ 

And e'er unchecked eternal pleasure sows* 
The evil passions kindle flames of ire, 

Oh! mightier than a conflagration dire. 
Devouring forests vast, destroying all, 
Building a high gigantic smoky wall, 

And' hiding all in shades the starry heights; ^ 
(Spectators piteous eye the ruined sights) 
Thus flames of irritation burn the mind, 

And nothing but its ruins leave behind. 

ThQ pious mind produces peace profound,^ 
Surpassing Ganges spreading charms around,^ 
And fertilizing soils along its course,— 

Of long and happy life a fruitful source. 

The evil mind produces envy dread^ 

And chokes of happy peace the fountain-head. 
The purer mind breeds sympathy for man ; 
No matter what is caste, his tribe or clan.*^ 
Thus feelings godly and Satanic jar,’^ 

As these or those succeed, peace nigh, or far. 
This contest not confined to human mind, 

Sins inward raging dread expression find. 

The euil mind incarnate Diisas show,— 

Of faith devoid, not sacrificing, low.® 


1 Firfd (VII. 6, 6.). 

2 Vide (I. 68,4-5). 3 Vide (t 89, 6,). 

i Vide (VII. 95 and 96.). These hymns are devoted to Sarasvati. 
fi Vide (III. 14, 6.). 

6 The five tribes are mentioned as constituting the Aryas, among 
vrhoEn no caste existed during the i?i«i-period, 

7 Vide (XIX. 9,14.) of the Atharva-Veda-Sanhita which presents 
the same idea in its developed form.- 

8 Yid^ (VU. 6, 3.)» and (I. 117, 21.). 
n 
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The purer mind incarnate—Aryas pure— 

Whom fleshly lower passionsiittlc lure.^ 
fi. magnanimity derived from God 
And charity the Aryas show abroad.'^ 

Aryas and D&sas strikingly contrasty— 

A gulf between tiie two, a distance vast, 

As incompatible as night and day, 

Indra, our guide,^ while Vritra leads astray.'^ 

Indra, our God ** and D&sas Vritra leads; ^ 

God^s grace we seek they pant for evil deeds. 

(ta happiness our life to ia})a owes ; 

By grace divine the moral tapa grows. 

The essence of a sacrificial rite— 

To think, to feel, to say and do the right. 

Thoughts right and charitable facts create. 

And feelings right self-sacrifice dictate. 

Right si)eecii expresses all the inner thought;® 

Bight acts the inner sanctions seal untaught. 

This is tapa —^the form of sacrifice ® 

The fruitful source of godly actions wise.^° 

Tapa —primeval sacrifice divine, 

Tapa the ways of duty strict assign, 

Tapa, the motive power first and great, 

Tapa sustains the sky and earth in state, 

1 Vtde(L 182, 3.), and (II li, 18.). 

2 Vide (I 55, 5.) ; (L 59, 2.); and (VII. 99, 4) 

8 (X, 160, 3.). ^ Ficii? (II 11, 18-10.). 

5 Vide (X. 45,10.), and (II Xl, 18.). 

6 Vide (VI 24, 8 \ Notice the word " (Dasyujat&ya.).^' 

7 VtrA (X. 39, 3.). 

s The definition of Tapas as given here is based on (X. 190,1), and 
is confirmed by the dicta in the first chapter of Shatapatha. 

2 Vid 4 (iX 113, 2.). ** Ritavakena safcyena shraddhayd tapasl” 
These words are very important. 

10 Vide (X 167,1.). Indra conquered Heaven hy tapas. 

11 Vide (X. 85, 1.). Interesting taot*i as to the notions of tapas 
entertained by the iSi^is can be collected from the jKik-Sanhita. We 
have culled, wo believe, the most salient ones. 
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Tapa our will with purity imbues, 

Our conscience and its power Tapa renews; 

Guided by Indra^ let us seek the just, 

Depend on grace divine, and clean the rust 
With which our. souls the evil mind encrusts. 

As every Arya true in Indra trusts; 

As every Arya seeks the righteous way, 

By which our ancestors have gone away 
To the heavenly seats where joy eternal smiles,^ 

Both of pure hearts and minds devoid of wiles/' 

The lecture ends, the audience humbly bow, 

Affected deep at heart they make a vow 
Of righteous life obejdng the dictate 
Of conscience thrilled by touching words of weight. 

The warriors stood up breathing valour great. 

The pupils full of innocence await 
A future bright with aspirations fraught; 

Their feelings roused ennobling tapa sought. 

Now moved by charity the guests desire 
Self-sacrifice, and thus obey the sire. 

The heart of warrior-Gotam largely swelled, 

Resolves of tapa austere inward welled. 

The damsel touched no painter e'er portrayed ; 

Such light of love upon her features played. 

The aged lady drinks the accents sweet, 

Soft gravity and love her features greet 
Observing what effect his lecture made, 

The sire Ins thoughts in prayerful hymns arrayed 

O, God! our Lord 1 to thee we pray . 

Raise Aryas, grant them grace/ 

We humbly ask of light a ray,^ 

That Aryas may embrace 


14, 6-7.) and the last but one hymn of the niutii 
Mantfala throws sufficient light on the Aryan views of Heaven, 

Vide (II. Zl, 6.). 3 Vuk(Yl.l,l2.). 

< (X. 15G, 5,). 
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Strict vows of > 

Let tliein to righteous valour rise/ 
lu thee trust let them place.^ 

Our God, our Father, Mother sweet/ 

For friendly aid our Lord we greet.”^ 

“ Grant worldly power and worldly wealth,® 

Give to our foes no place.® 

Let us enjoy our days in health.’’ 

Diseases all efface / 

Their ships triumphant in the world,® 

And flags of glory high unfurled,’® 

Their foes let Aryas chase. 

Our God, our Father, Mother sweet. 

For friendly aid our Lord we greet.” 

The 22isi sat absorbed, his pupils deft 
Knowledge pursued, and guests rejoicing left. 

All accident reject, and essence take; 

Pure essence modes and forms can never make. 

The essential godly truth the iJisi knew— 

Loved, prayed, believed, enjoyed the just and true,— 
Above all fleshly worldly feelings soared, 

And sought what worldly comforts Indra poured. 
Nature admired, he rose to Nature’s King. 

To God he prayed and praising him would sing. 


1 (1. 65, 6-7.> 

a Vide (II. 12,5.), and (1.103, 5.)., 

» Vide (VI, 1,6.), and (V. 15,4.). 

* Indra is often called SakhS, 

® m(VI,49, 16.). 0 Fitfr (X. 156, 4.). 

I Vide (VII. 11,2.). . s Vide (X. 163.). 

9 Vide (X. 135, 4.), (V. 4, 9.), and (1. 25, 7.). 

1* Vide (VII. 85, 2.), and (X. 103,11.). 
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PROSPERITY OF THE ARYAS— 
BRAHMAVADINS. 


Importance of sacrificial literature.—A sacrifice and its analysis. 
—The Stlidlip^lka and the Darslia-PArwa-mrisa contmsted : 
ail explanation ofiei’ed.—^The social influence of Sacrifices.— 
The period of Brahmavadins—a period of prosperity.^—The 
country and the tribes.—The action of the system of 
Sacrifices on the Aryan community.—General condition 
of society.-r-The Brahnia?ms, K^atiiyas, Yaishyas, and 
Sh^dras, how characterized in the liteniture of the times.— 
The influence of the BrShmanas.—Theology of the period.— 
The literature of the period,—The state of philosophy.— 
A legend of sacrifice witli remarks.—The p^wer of the 
Purohitas or the chaplains.—Historical bearing of the 
revolution. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE AITAREYA^BRAHMAFA. 


(Rama said) I know it from tlie fact, that Indva had been 
exchnled by the gods (from having any share in the sacrifices). 
For he had scorned VisvarUpa, the son of Tva^^re, cast 
down Vritra (and killed him), thrown pious men {^jatis) before 
the jackals (or wolves) and killed tho Arurmaghas, and 
rebuked (his teacher) Brihaspati. On account of these faults 
Indra was forthwith excluded from participation in the Soma 
beverage* And after Indra had been excluded in this way 
from the Soma, all the Ksatriyas (at whose head he is) were 
likewise excluded from it. But he was allowed a share in it 
afterss'ards, having stolon the Soma from Tvasfri. But the 
Kaatriya race remains excluded from the Soma beverage to 
this day;' ♦ # # # 

# # Thy progeny will be distinguished by the characteristics 

of the Brkhnia^m ; for they will be ready to take gifts, thirsty 
after drinking (Soma), and hungry of eating food, and ready 
to roam about everywhere according to their xdeasure.^' * * 

# 4t ipjiy offspring will be born with tl\e characteristics of 

the Voishyaa, paying taxes to another king, to be enjoyed by 
another i they will be oppressed according to the pleasure 
of the king*" # # * 

# # <fThy progeny will have the characteristics of the 
Shhdras, they are to serve another (tlie three higher castes) 
to be expelled and beaten according to the 

their masters-)*'— Dr, Martin Ilaugh Tramlaiim of tM 
AiiareyorBrdhrm'm^ {pages 484 to 480), 
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PROSPERITY OP THE ARYAS— 
BRAHMAVADINS. 


Importance of sacrificial literature. 

T he historical importance of this period is great, 
for it embodies information of the social and 

A 

domestic practices of the Aryas after they occupied 
the fertile valleys of the Panjab, of Sindba, and 
tracts about the foot of the Himalayas, and discovers 
the folklore, the manners, the philosophical dis¬ 
cussions and literature of a nation which had 
achieved, by dint of its prowess and perseverance, 
settlements among tribes and races opposed 
to it. It solves the problem of the influence of 
prosperity on a progressive people—^progressive 
because two facts were developed among tho 
Aryas during this period—the one. the consolidation 
of the Vedic polity, and the other, the estabhshment 
of tho supremacy of the literary classes (for the 
Brithmawas were as yet merely the educated Aryas) : 
castes not being stereotyped. We have shewn in 
the last chapter how the Aryas succeeded in over¬ 
coming their enemies in the Panjab, and how they 
colonized it. Now they found themselves in posses- 
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sion of boundless tracts of fertile soil irrigated by 
gigantic streams. The valleys of the Ganges and 
Jamna lay before them yet to be colonized. The 
barbarous tribes of the Dasyus were now at their 
feet. The prestige of the Aryas was completely 
established: their institutions and manners were 
admired, and some attempted to imitate them. A 
dictum for the incorporation of the ShMras among 
the Aryas was promulgated. The Shddraa accepted 
the duties imposed upon them, and never rose 
against their lords though circumstances gradually 
improved their social status. The contrast between 
the barbarians who had. been subdued, and the 
Aryas who had conquered and triumphed over them, 
necessarily brought into relief the virtues, the 
abilites, and the beauty of the Aryas, and impressed 
them with the conviction that their social and 
domestic institutions were essentially superior. 
They possessed cattle in abundance: the Soma even 
of Mfijavat hiUs could be procured in any quantity : 
their lands produced every variety of corn. Timber 
of different kinds could be had easily. An energetic 
nationality found itself placed in such circum¬ 
stances. Now the question is—-what would it do ? 
The many-sided modem civilization with its manu¬ 
facturing, commercial, and political activities makes 
it rather hard to realize the condition of the Aryas, 
their aspirations,- and their occupations. The 
ancient Aryas tilled the soil merely to supply their 
wants and the means of luxury. The manufactures 
were simple, for their wants were simple. The trade 
which could engage them might be confined only to 
the purchase of clothing. The Vaishyas plied their 
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trades; brit the Ksati’iyas necessarily deyeloped into 
princes who had retinues. Their palaces became 
the seats of political influence. Their patronage 
was eagei’ly sought by the educated Brfi,hma«.a3. 
The processions about their castles, and their 
crowns adorned with jewels, inspired the barbarians 
with awe, and produced the feelings of gratulation 
and self-complacency in the Ary as. The Ary^ who 
had succeeded in obtaining the Brahma-varchasa 
was respected highly in society. Every Arya 
aspired after it: a few only accomplished it. 
BrahmavMins, who were the legislators of the 
Aryas, discussed sacrificial questions and regulated 
society. AU social and domestic institutions of a 
nation are, during one period, under the influence 
of one idea. At present the minister of religion, 
the statesman, the merchant, or the soldier in 
England, insists upon what he says or does as 
being practical ,—a mode of thought which is applied 
to theology and metaphysics—subjects least 

susceptible of being rendered practical. What is 
not practical is considered by Englishmen to be 
absurd and unworthy of attention. For some time 
the propagation of the dogmas of religion as 
taught by Groutama Buddha, inspired and moved the 
masses of the people in India. In like manner, the 
institution in which the Aryan energy of this period 
centre^, was a sacrifice. Its performance involved 
philosophy, literature, trade and commerce, 
manufactures, military prowess, and the cultivation 
of the soil. It is the form of the Aryan society of 
this period. Naturafly and necessarily great atten¬ 
tion was paid to the performance of sacrifices, as 
22 
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they engaged theii* energies and gratified their minds. 
Pros[)crity contributed to this result. Hence the 
hypothesis—that the Aryas at the time of the 
Brahmavudins had degenerated, and that this 
degeneracy can be explained by some strange 
political revolution and social convulsion—is bardly 
correct. At the time of the Bim, the action of a 
particular cause awakened the minds and inspired 
their feelings: the Aryas could not biit energize. 
The cause was the incessaut struggle with the 
aborigines, who used every ti’ick in their power to 
annoy and inconvenience the foreigners. The catise 
ceased to operate. The effect gradxially ceased 
to be pi’oduoed. The Mahomedans came from Iran 
into India just as the ancient Aryas did. They 
had to encounter nationalities more advanced in 
civilization than themselves. They fought, and like the 
ancient Aryas, settled permanently in the land they 
had acquired by right of conquest. A spirit of 
enjoyments and luxuries possessed them as soon as 
they found the means. This progress or retro¬ 
gression is natural. The history of every nation 
bears testimony to it. To sum up, the importance 
of the sacrifloial literature, considered from any of 
these points of view, is great. Though because of 
its complexity and mystery, it is condemned, and its 
uselessness even in connection with the annals of 
ancient India, is insisted on; yet it appears to us 
to deserve special attention from every historian 
of the ancient Aryas. 

A sacrifice and its analysis- 
When one has gone carefully through the multi¬ 
tudinous sacrifices, as they are prescribed in the 
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Shrouta-Sutras of the different systems, and compared 
them,—a task which cannot he accomplished without 
great expenditure, patience and labour—^he is able to 
give the analysis of the formal sacrifices. The first 
and the most ancient sacrifices are called Paka- 
yajnas. The signification of the word Pilka has 
already elicited much discussion which does not 
shrink from bold conjectures. Yet our conviction 
is that our commentators are right. The term 
Pdka means “ small.” When the big sacrifices 
on the principles of the Shrouta-system began to 
be performed, the regular sacrifices came to be 
called “small.” The term Pilka is one of those 
words which the Aryas used before their separation. 
It is used in the JSik-Sanhita in the same sense.^ It 
is identical with Latin Paticm. Every day in tho 
evening and morning, offerings were made into tho 
tire, the great tutelary god of the family. But all the 
months of the year could not be withoat events at 
least important to an agriculturist. The Piika- 
sacrifices are the simplest in form. The sacrificer, 
his wife, and one priest only, operated. It is 
significant that tho first prjest was Brahmfi, The 
SthS,li-pS,ka required only . one hearth called 
GribyAgni-kmicZa. It is performed On every now 
and full moon day. The tools are simplest and 
such as are used by a family every day at the stove 


1 (1.164,5.). The verse is important. H. H. Wilson thus translates 
it-:—“Immature (in understanding), undiscerning in mind, I enquire of 
those things which are hidden (even) from the gods : (what are) the 
seven threads which the sages have spread to envelope the sun, in 
whom all abide” ] is “ imniature”T—The whole hymn deserves 

attention. 
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—a poor husbandman’s family—a simple piston^ and 
mortar, fuel and darbha-grass, a vessel for keeping 
water, a vessel for cooking rice in, a pan, three 
spoons and ladles, and a small vessel for ghee or 
clarified butter, a winnowing fan, and a deer-skin. 
Even at the present day, most husbandmen in India 
do not possess even so many cooking utensils. About 
the month of August (Shrtlvana), the agriculturist 
has every reason to rejoice, because nature assumes 
a lovely form. The plants put forth new leaves : 
the grass-knolls are green: the new foliage of trees 
enlivens birds: and their music cheers peasants. 
At this time specially, the Shraya»24-karraa-sacrifi.ce 
was performed by the ancient Aryas. The Brahm4 
helped the sacrificer and his wife in it. A cake 
(Puroa54sha) baked on one potsherd (kap^la) was 
prepared, and the whole being besmeared with 
ghee was offered into the fire. But the agricul¬ 
turist was susceptible of fear. In his fields, he 
was often exposed to danger from poisonous 
serpents. He believed that they could be pro¬ 
pitiated, Once in four months that he had to 
work in his field, he made offerings to the serpents; 
and his fear and his anxiety for the different 
members of his united family were so great 
that his sons and cousins were mentioned by name, 
when an offering was made. Even now about the 
month of August (Shr4van-a) offerings are made by 
the Hindus to serpents. In the month of October 


1 Ulfikhala, mvasala, samidh, barliis, pnwllAp4tra, 
or prokjaM, aruch aud srnva, fijya-pfttra, sliftrpa, }cH«/iAjina,— 
most' of these ai% mentioned in the itik-Sanhit^ in connection with 
a saciihte. 
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a sacrifice called Ashvayuji was performed. It was 
about the end of the rainy season. This time of the 
year is even now celebrated as a holiday. When 
the rainy season ceases, it is a time of festivity for 
two reasons:—the husbandman obtains leisure and. 
the means of comfort. He has every reason to be 
cheerful. He has a plentiful harvest before him. 
Nature is clothed in the gayest of her attires. 
Small streams meander about his pleasant fi.eld. 
The peasants turned out their horses, and believed 
that the Ashvins in the bright heavens set them 
an example, and the tutelary god of cattle was 
prayed to. The harvest was reaped. The first 
fruits were gathered. The joy which a husbandman’s 
family feels on such an occasion can be better 
conceived than described: the children jump 
for joy: the calves and kids frisk about; the wife 
of the husbandman is cheerful, and blithely 
performs her domestic duties. The lord of the 
simple family is surrounded by his grown-up sons 
and cousins. The stories of the rain coming in 
season, or of a parrot being caught with a fruit 
in his bill, are told. The adventures either in 
quest of game or in chasing off a wild hog from 
the field are narrated. The house is cleaned and 
embellished. This festival is palled Pratyavarohaaa. 
A plentiful dinner of dishes prepai’ed exclusively 
•of new com, new fruits, and new vegetables, is 
about to be served. The united family of 
the patriarch sits down to dine. About this 
time, the Agrayawa-sacrifice is performed. But 
the great patriarchs already dead could not be 
forgotten. Their short sayings and singularities 
of conduct are carefully remembered. A daughter 
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mucli attached to her father sheds a tear which 
springs from real devotion. In one sense, the 
dead live, for their deeds are remembered. A 
hus])andraan proudly points to a tree whose shadow 
shelters him from the sun, and whose fruits refresh 
as well as noiu’ish him, with the remark that it was 
planted by bis grand-father. His father had 
already narrated to him the difficulties with which 
the young tree was procured. The tree survived 
its planter and his son. But about its branches, 
hang all tlic tales of their deeds and the memory 
of their sayings. On two occasions in the year, 
sacrifices were performed by the ancient Aryas in 
honour of the dead. Thus we have described the 
sim])1o domestic daily oblations, the fortnightly 
Bthfili-pflka, and the seven Grihya-Sansthaa ; 1. the 
Shravawfi-karma. 2. the Sarpa-bali. 3. the Ashvayuji. 
4. Agrayana. 5. Pratyavarohawa. , 6. Pi»c?a-Pitn- 
' yajna. 7. AnvasfakS,. Yet the spring was a special 
time of rejoicing. The festival was important. The 
pleasant time of the year, when the trees blossom, 
and the tender new leaves of the plants heighten 
the beauty of a forest, was celebrated in a suitable 
form, far from the peasant home. An ox was killed, 
and a sacrifice called Shfila-gava was performed. 
The enjoyment was expensive, and some families 
or rather clans omitted it- The sacrifice is fully 
described by AshvaHyana in his Grihya-Sfttra; but 
it is mentioned in glowing terras as an important 
ancient custom in the Eik-Sanhita (1.164, 43.). In 
the Sth§,li-p4ka originated the Darsha-PAraa-mS.sa- 
sacrifice, the form or the model of all Isfi-sacrifices. 
The Shtlla-gava was the germ of the NirutZ/m-pashu 
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_tlje form or the model of auimal.sacrifices. The 

Aguistoma-sacrifice is the form or model of, all 
the Soma-sacrifices. The ancient Aryas, before 
they crossed the InduSi had attached gi’eat 
importance to a Soma drink. But whej it could 
not be easily procured, it was sanctified and deified 
during the iSisi-period. 

The Sthaii-p&ka and the Darsha-PurHa-musa contrasted; 
an explanation offered. 

The Darsha-Pfirwa-mfisa-sacrifice performed by 
every gentleman of the Vedic period is important, 
as the greater portion of eveiy sacrifice whether 
simple or complex is I’egulated by it. A big 
sacrifice is only a series of small sacrifices (Isfis). 
When a complex sacrifice like the Agnisioma 
is minutely examined and analysed, it is found to 
consist of the Isfis or saci'ifices on the model of the 
Darsha-Pfirna-mfisa-sacrifice,—^the consecration and 
preparation of the animal, special prepai’ation 
and oblations of its flesh, and fat, and oblations of 
Soma-juice. But when an animal is added to' the 
new or full moon sacrifice, a sacrificial compound 
is also added with its Uttara-Vedi or the latter 
altar. The latter altar is so called from its either 
later development or the later -performance of the 
sacrifice itself. The Uttara-Vedi cannot be built in 
the house of the sacrificer, but somewhere out of 
it. In this respect, the original nature of the 
Shfila-gava-sacrifice is represented by a regular 
animal sacrifice,of the BramhavMins. But there 
was only one priest, the Brahmfi, in the ancient 
sacrifices. In the new or full moon sacrifices the 
BrahmE is no longer an officiating priest: his 
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position and duties are changed; he is the general 
superintendent of the sacrifice. The pi’incipal 
officiating priest is the Adhvaryu. The function 
of invoking gods and dwelling upon their special 
individual attributes is also developed, and requires 
a separate priest who is called Hotfi. A new 
department is added—a musician or Udgfitri sings at 
intervals. In the Sthfili-paka-sacrifice, the sacrificial 
utensils, though consecrated at the time, did not 
re(|niri3 the utterance of any special formulm. They 
were quietly taken up, and set apart as sacred. Tn the 
new or full moon sacrifice, the consecration of the 
sacrificial utensils is made by means of special 
formulre. lu the Stlulli-paka-sacrifice, only one 
hearth or KuJitZa was used. In the new or full 
moon sacrifice, two fire-places or Kuadas are added. 
The new or full moon sacrifice is thus distinct, though 
only an enlargement of the Sth&li-p^ka-sacrifice. This 
enlai’gement can be explained by such light as the 
more complex sacrifices can throw on the subject. 
In the Satti'a-saci'ifice in which all the sixteen 
priests are sacrificers and priests at the same time, 
sixteen fires are united—an act which represents 
the union of all the priests or sacrificers. In the 
Agnistoma-sacrifice, the Saptahot^s have their dis¬ 
tinctive fire-places. When the functions of invoking 
gods and dwelling on their individual attributes, or 
of repeating without any lapsus the formulae for 
the consecration of sacrificial utensils, or of singing 
different songs at the different stages of a sacrifice, 
could not be discharged by one priest—^the BrahmS/ 


1 AU this description is based on the Aahvaldyana GWhya- 
SAtra. The aii SansthAs have already been compared with the six 
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new priests were necessarily added: the HoU 
invoked the gods : the Adhvaryu pronounced the 
formulas of consecrationj and the Udg4t& sang as 
the stages of the sacrifice required. But this 
union of the priests was symbolized by the addition 
of new fire-places. This is not a mere hypothesis 
This view of the addition of fire-places is suggested 
by a legend in the Aitareya-Br4hraa?ia. Praj^pati 
created the universe consisting of the three worlds— 
the earth, the firmament, and the heavens—^the 
three great luminaries—Agni on the earth, the air 
in the firmament, and the sun in the heavens. From 
these, the three Vedas were produced, and the 
functions of the three priests were based on the three 
Vedas. But the GMiapatya-fire-place was allotted 
in one sense to the Hot^, the DaksiwS,gni-fi.re-place be¬ 
longed to the Adhvaryu,"and the Ahavaniya-fire-place 
was given to the Udg4t^. The section (V. 32.) of the 
Aitareya-BrA,hmaraa supports this view. The addition 
of new Mantras and their accommodation in sacrifices 
is discussed at considerable length in the Aitareya- 
Brabmaua itself. Bulila was prevented from adding 
a Mantra. The story of Bulila^ is important in this 

G^h^nb&rs of ibe Mazdayasnians. Vide (I.) Vispered. 1. Maidliy6- 
zaremaya is Madhya-Hiraiiya or Harit—a sacrifice of milk, indicating 
verdure or acquisition of gold. 2. Maidhy6sbemais Madhya-TC^ramS.—^the 
sacrifice for pastures. is derived from ka to dwell K^aya is a 

‘house, Eldema—the prosperity as that of a house. Paiti-bahya ie Prati- 
pasya— indicating, or towards, corn—Agrayana as described above, 

4. Ay0.threTna is Ay^tram—not moving, stability or -strength. 

6, MaidhyMrya is Madhya-airya. Airya is the year or vai'«a~~the rain¬ 
water. 6. Hama^pat-ma^dhaya is Shashvat-Medbya or good knowledge 
or works of the year. These six rites do«erve a close examination. 

i Vide Aitai'eya-Bri.bma;ia (VI, 30.). Bulila repeated certain 
Mantras when he was a HoU at a oertain sacrifice. But Goushla, 

23 
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connection. Thus it is seen that the development 
of the fonns of invocation, the new description 
of the attributes of gods, new formulae of 
consecration, and developed music, led to the 
enlargement and modification of the primeval sacri¬ 
fice of the SthMi-p^ka. But the question still 
arises—^why should this be enlarged and developed ? 
The forms of invocation and the formulae of consecra¬ 
tion constituted the literature of the times. The 
gods of rain, of clouds, the sun, the moon, the 
wind, and the dilferent constellations as they 
regulated the destiny of the ancient Ary as, were 
invoked with fresh enthusiasm by poets from 
generation to generation. Each poet or bard^ went 
about from place to place singing of the greatness 
of his god, of his special mercy, of his beauty, of 
his appearance, and of his connection with other 
gods. The successors of such bards repeated the 
Gfithfis even during the period of the BraHmavS.dins. 
A new impulse was given to the composition of 
poetry and to the music of bards, when the Aryas, 
im pelled by an onward movement necessitated 
by social and economical conditions, left their 


a SJbrotriya, discussed him out of his position. The diacussionf shows 
to what the Aryas attached importance at this time. 

1 Vide for instance, (V* 8,) of the Aitareya-Br^hmajia. The 
taranslation of Dr. Martin Haug is not faithful " Well, food is 
Nydnkha, because bards delighting in music, wander (about), then food 
is produced.^^ The same is done by Haug thusBecause the 
Nydnkha (produces) is food, for the singers seeking a livehood (?) 
wandet about inordei^ to make food grow (by their singing for rain)/' 
Now we give the original i—Annam vai nytiiikho yad elavA 
abWg^^nishcharantyath^anMyam prajiyate/^ The gist of the 
paowge is :-^bards go about when the harvest in the country k reaped. 
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homes m Central Asia, passed through the valley 
of the Cabul, and cast a glance on the immense 
plains of the Indus and the Ganges, bounded on 
the one side by the stupendous Himalayas, hoary 
with the snow of ages, and limited on the other 
sides by deserts or by the sea. Such a change of 
circumstances cannot but awaken the intellect, 
rouse the feelings, create enthusiasm, and produce 
high aspirations, which cannot but be embodied in 
the utterances of poets. The intellectual efEorts 
were sustained and continued by the incessant 
struggle of the Aryas with the aborigines for secur¬ 
ing a footing in the land of conquest. In the 
J?ik-Sanhit4, the foiu’-fold division of priests is 
sufficiently indicated, (Jndna-SAkta). 

The social influence of Sacrifices. 

The BrahmavS,dins exerted a great influence on 

A 

all the Aryan families, whether of the Br^hma^ias, 
Ksatriyas, or of the Vaishyas, by means of the 
sacrifices which every Arya aspired after perform¬ 
ing. The sacrifices brought him fame, gave him - a 
social position, removed the cause of such fears as 
naturally haunt every individual, and produced a 
feeling of self-satisfaction in all the members of 
a family whom to flatter and to exalt was one of 
the functions of the sacrifice. The accomplishment 
of the diffei’ent desires was positively promised. The 
nation believed in the power of spells and magic ; 
and sacrificers employed them against their eneuiies. 
A sword was used and sometimes brandished 
in the course of the sacrifice. In the fashion 
of husbandmenj the sacrificial fuel and Darbha- 
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grass -were brought home from a wilderness 
before the sacrifice was performed. The gods 
were appeased. But the social influence of a 
sacrifice is specially to be noticed. It is not every 
one that could sacrifice. A certain social status 
was indispensable, though its agricultural chai-acter 
was maintained. The sacrificer ought to possess 
at least six cows before he could pretend to bring 
a Soma-sacrifice.’ The operations—of sending off 
the cows to the pastm’age, of arranging them 
before they were milked, of tying the calves to 
their pegs, of milking the cows and of disposing 
of the milk in the fashion of dairy-maids,—■ 
are still performed with punctilious care by 
a modern gentleman who cannot understand them, 
though he is impressed with a sense of mystery. 
In the animal-sacrifice, the agricultural and the 
domestic operations for the preparation of a 
PurodSsha in the fashion of a house-wife are retained. 
But social progress is shewn. A Yflpa or a shaft 
of timber is added. Its preparation requires some 
knowledge of carpentry. Thus Shilpas or arts are 
added.^ But a perfect gentleman of the modern 
times is represented in the Soma-sacrifice, though 
the agriculturist and the simple artist are not 
forgotten. The prince— Soma —visits the house of 
the sacrificer. He is received as a distinguished 


1 This "was a necessary qualification even during the period of 
invasion. But then there were many ways of acquiring distinction, 
such as valour or exploration. Now there waa almost only one-—^the 
performance of a sacrifice and^xhlbition of one's power. 

^ The Shilpas are often mentioned and commended in the Br^hmana- 
llteratoe. 
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guest. His rank impresses the sacrificer, his family, 
and his friends. This is a characteristic sacrifice 
of this period. Brahmawaspati represents the 
Brahma or the power of knowledge, and of course, 
the power of the Brfihmawas or priests. Soma 
represents the Hsatra or the power of war, andi 
of course, the power of the warriors. Thus the 
leader of the warriors, the great king, visits the 
representatives of knowledge, and hospitality is 
shewn to him. Whatever the power of the 
Brfihmamas or priests, or of Vaishyas or merchants 
may be, they must look up to a court for distinc¬ 
tion in society. The Soma-sacrifice symbolizes the 
magnificence of a princely visit. The influence of 
an institution can he easily estimated by the power 
it exercises over the language, literature, philosophy, 
manners, and customs of a nation. The influence 
of sacrifices was great, because they were the 
direct means of reputation; and no element in 
human nature is more powerful than the desire of 
public approbation. The means of the sacrificer 
were known to the community: his generosity was 
published: his gold and silver plates were exhibited. 
Thus vanity conduced to the development of 
sacrificial institutions. The sacrificer often in the 
course of his sacrifice made strong declarations 
against his enemy. This was a kind of public 
speech perhaps made in reply to some one. Thfe 
wife and the grown-up sons of the lord of an united 
family had an ample oppoi’tunity of showing them¬ 
selves off. The first had to co-operate with her 
husband,—the lord and patriarch of the little com¬ 
munity. When more than one wife lived under the 
same roof, the conscious importance and declared 
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superiority of the one allowed to participate in the 
sacrifice, could he easily imagined. On particular 
occasions, the sons were mentioned by name. As 
many small sacrifices as can correspond to the 
desii’es of man, are described in the literature of 
the period. The nation believed in their efficacy, 
and the priests performed them. If male issue 
failed, the son-sacrifice^ was performed. If poverty 
threatened, the wealth-sacrifice was performed. If 
an opponent annoyed a gentleman, a defeat-sacri¬ 
fice was performed. These small sacrifices are too 
many to be mentioned. Heaven^ or happiness was 
secured by a big-sacrifice, and heaven is naturally 
sought by man. Some expensive sacrifices lasting for 
days and directly leading the saorifioer to heaven 
elicited much interest. The BrS^hmawa aspired after 
the poww of knowledge, and performed some sacrifice 
lor accomplishing his object, though he took great 
care not to neglect the means. The Ksatriya per¬ 
formed such sacrifices as brought much wealth to 
BrfihmaTias. His riches, his generous simplicity, 
his impulsive credulity, his inordinate desire for 
military distinction, the extension of his dominions, 
and his propensity to carnal indulgences,—all 
these developed interesting phases in social 
institutions. Music entertained the sacrificer and 
his ioUowers. Soma was abundantly prepared. 
The beverage was sought by the priests with 
avidity. And animal food was distributed with 
care to all connected with a sacrifice. The priests 
directed the warriors in sacrifices, and the warriors 

1 These sacrifices are described under the head of Khnjesti in 
the Taittiriya-SanhiU and Brlthmana* 

^ See the Appendix. 
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enriched the priests. The one displayed impulsiTe 
bravery and courage in a battle-field: the other 
gradually possessed the power of direction, of 
scheming, of practical application of means to an 
end. In the contact of the warrior and the priest 
at the time of sacrifices, lay the germ of a great 
revolution. The permanent settlement in the 
counti’y conquered by their ancestors, the subjuga¬ 
tion of the barbarous races, the reduction to 
slavery of such as fast succumbed to the demon- 
strative and self-asserting power of the Aryas, the 
fertility of the soil, the forests in which every variety 
of game aborinded, cheerful nature and beneficent 
gods of the days of prosperity—all these contributed 
to the preponderance of the sacrificial institutions, 
and the sacrificial institutions were fraught with 

A 

serious consequences to the Aryan society of this 
period. 

The period of Brahmavadins—a period of prosperity. 

They considered this world to be happy—a 
feeling which general prosperity alone can 
engender.^ The predominant feature of the 
national aspirations was the sense of having 
already accomplished a great feat and worked out 
their destiny. The nation now felt that it wo« 
endowed with great powers. The beverage—Soma— 
was exalted into a prince, whose advent was a great 


1 Vide (L 13.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana, which comments on a 
Mantra of the Taittiriya-Sanhitl This is a proof that the Taittiriya- 
SanhiU existed prior to the Aitareya-Brllhinaiia. This earth is called 
Bhadra. This world is superior (Shieyan)* 
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occasion of rejoicing. Attempts made by ohe 
whole nation at new acquisitions are not discernible 
in the literature of the period ; but the fear 
of losing what they had already acquired often 
overpowered their minds. The formula,—“ He 
who knows this has a firm footing here,” is often 
repeated. It is the refrain, the burden of the 
whole Aitareya-Br3,hma?ia. Even in modern times, 
a prosperous nation, once enterprising, spirited and 
adventurous, but now surfeited with wealth, forgets 
its traditions, ignores its treatie.s, and adopts for 
its motto the formula, “ peace at any price.” The 
ancient Aryas during this period prayed to their 
gods not to grant them a victoi-y over their 
enemies, but to give them a firm footing,' that 
is, to continue their prosperity. Thus their gods also 
participated in this national feeling they rested.* 
The gods of the Aryan invaders, were restless, com¬ 
municative, and enterprising. The gods of the 
Brahmavidins desired rest and sought to conceal 
their intentions from man." This life with its 
pleasures is so important that it is put into the 
Pravargya-vessels.' The social institutions which 
flattered the national ideas were declared to be pre¬ 
valent among gods themselves. The gods of this 


1 Te k^emayogou kalpayanti/' ** they devise or contrive 
Btability and consolidation.’^ Vide (I U.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana. 

2 The gods (felt) that they had accomplished the Afcithye^d by 
completing the eating of Vide (1. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 
The gods rested there. 

3 Vide the saying “ Faroksa-priy^ vai dev4s,’^ often repeated in the 
Br^hmanaditerature. 

* Vide (L 20.) of the Aitareya-Brahma^ia. 
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period -were divided into castesd The gods of the 
Aryan invaders wei’e above such a feeling. Sacrificial 
processes are interpreted by means of' the idea 
of caste. The superiority of the conquerors suggests 
the idea: their vanity develops it: prosperity 
establishes it. At present the Europeans in India 
cannot but form the highest caste. At the time of 
the BrahmavMins, caste was insisted on. The 
conquering Axyas recognized it as the badge of 
their social, religious, and political supremacy. 
Even the office of procuring Soma, and selling it, 
was considered as sinful.^ The Aryans were elated 
by their triumph over the aborigines, and their 
sense of superiority and self-satisfaction betrays 
itseh in their utterances. Objects of this life were 
sought with great avidity. The KS,myesfis or 
sacrifices for them were frequently performed. 
Grold and silver were abundantly used.^ The kings 
and their retinues marching in gorgeous processions 
were the order of the day.^ Conquests already 

1 According to the Ydjasaneyins, the gods are divided into four 
castes :—Agni and Briliaspati are Brdhmar^aB ; Indra, Yaruna, Soma, 
the Rudras, Parjanya, Yama Hrityu are the Ksatriyas the Tagus, 
the Rudras, the Adityas, Yishvedevas and Maruts are the Yaishas; 
Ftsm is a Shtldra. Vide (I. 9.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmana and the 
commentary of Sdya?ia. 

2 Throughout the ErdbrnaMa-literature, the feelihg of caste is 
boastfully exhibited. Fdpo hi Soma-vikrayi”—a seller of Soma is 
a sinner,” Vide (k 12.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmana. Vide for instance, 
the Taittiriya-Brhbymana (III. 7, 6, 6.).—The three castes are only 
mentioned. The Shfldra is .excluded. 

8 Vide (I. 23.) of Ihe Aitareya-Brdhmawa.. 

* Ind.^a ran the race in a carriage drawn by horses, a great noise 
is a characteristic mark of the Ksatra which is of Indra,” see (IVt 

24 
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made, and tlie triumphs already achieved, are spoken 
of with feelings of confidence.^ Fine women 
beautifully clad and decked with jewels displayed 
their charms.* Decorations wei’e lavished upon 
little things of common life.® A great man could 
not be directly spoken to: a request had to be 
made carefully, and much time was wasted before 
a groat man could be approached."' Because the 
aborigines had submitted, and because it was a 
period of peace and prosperity, the natural 
propensity of bragging was freely indulged in. The 
Ksatriyaa often declared that they could repel any 
attack upon themand that none could defy their 
powers. Silver carriages rattled away.® Life was 


S.) of the Aitareya-Brahnvijia. For the gilded cloth over the elepliant 
aud for dresses, gold, jewels, see (VI. 27.) tuid (IV. 6.) of the Aitareya- 

1 Tlu‘ongh,out tbe Brdhma'?ia4iteratiire, stories of coiifiicts between 
I)t*vas and Aai^ras are Aarrated—conflicts which invariably terminate 
in the triumpn of the former.. Tliese stories show the feelings of 
triiwnph and self-coiaoplacency with wlxicli they are told. 

2 Vide (X. 29.) of the Aitareya-Bi'dhmana. In all the Itf^i-prayogas 
tlie wives are describea as showing themselves off. 

8 Vide (YU. 18.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmana. 

4 Vide (II. 7.) of the Aitareya-Br^hma^ia—A haughty man is men¬ 
tioned. ** UmiotMuh^ and drij^ta!^ arc used in the original. Unmattah is 
translated into a drunkard by Hang ; but he is one intoxicated with 
his prosperity It ia not, or seldom, used in its etymological sense 
in the ancient Sanskrit literature. He is called Madyapi or Surdpk 
Among the five great sins, enumerated by Ydaka, he mentions 
Burdpdnam and not UnmSdafeu. Vide (YI, 27.) of the Nirukta. 

5 Ftcft the last lines of (III. 41.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmawa, “ The 
sacrificer enjoys.the Kjatra, the valour, and the power (of repelling 
an att&ck.)” 

8 YUU (YII. 18.) of the same. 
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enjoyed. A variety of dishes and drinks was pre« 
pared.^ The essences of milk were cbiefly appreciated. 
A gentleman married more tkan one wife.^ A rich 
man took many wives. Great men sitting in the 
lap of fortune are mentioned.** But there is one 
feeling which strongly contrasts with the feeling 
of those Aryas who adventurously worked their 
way to India, who were exposed to great dangers 
in their march, and who, when defeated by their 
opponents, mustered courage, and poured out their 
hearts before Agni and Indra, asking them to aid 
them in their trials, and expressing penitence for their 
doings. The Aryan invaders considered themselves 
to be the companions of their cattle, which are 
always mentioned in their prayers to their gods. 
The cattle and their own children are invariably asso¬ 
ciated with all that they cherished most in their 
songs. They believed that man and animals were 
equally entitled to all that nature produced. They 
wore co-heirs.'* Prosperity destroyed this feeling. 
Brahmavadins declared that man was the strongest 
of all animals, that he was their lord, and that they 
were made for him.® The love, which hard-working 

1 Such as Amik^a and seasoned Soma. Vide for instance, (IL 30.) 
of the same. 

2 Vide (IV. 23.). There can be polygamy, but no polyandry. 
Hence perhaps among the non-Aryas, there was the latter. 

3 The original words are :—YyS<ptogatashrth * * * Knchhri- 

davapadyS, * Vide (lY. 4.) of the Aitareya-Brilhmana. 

4 Vide for instance, (YIL 35, 12.) of the iilik-SanhiU—Shan no 
arvantah shamu santu g^vah,” This spirit pervades the ^ik-Sanhitl 

5 Vide (lY, 3.) and (lY. 1.) of the Aitareya^ErdlimaJia—Tasm^t 
puni«ah pashu^f^.pratis^^ito-atti chain^adhi cha IhiAati—^this means— 
“ Hence a man stands among the cattle, eats them and 'rules over 
them." Compare tliis spirit with that of the /iJik-Sanhit^. 
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peasants bear to fcbeir cattle—tbeir fellcwv-labourers, 
as well as their supporters—now gave way to the 
feeling of superiority which chivalry and military 
glory engenders. The gi’eat goal of ambition was 
to acquire a position of importance in society, and 
the performance of sacrifices was the means 
adopted.* The sacrifices subserved a national 
weakness. In tho VAjapoya and MahS,vrata sacri¬ 
fices, the priests took their seats on a beautiful 
swing. While it rooked, dancing girls paraded 
their art to which music contributed its charms.^ 
A large pavilion was mounted on a frame-work; 
the sacrifioer took his seat on it; it was called 
heaven. The luxury could be enjoyed by the 
opulent. Some paraded their horses; others, their 
umbrellas. Dialogues, now considered obscene, 
were sanctioned as parts of a sacrifice.® Sometimes 
the priests could speak rather freely of the 
wives of the sacrifioer himself. Modern India is 
ashamed of these things. A Brahmana can never 
understand how they wore sanctioned. But 
chivalry is not fastidious ; and an European ball and a 
dance throw light on the direction which the human 
whims and caprices can take. Thus dui’ing the 
period of the BrahmavMins, the Aryas enjoyed 


1 Vide (I. 1, 5, Ih) and (II. 1.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmawa. 
.Prosperity, firm footing, and the most distinguished place among 
one^s own people, form the ruling ambition of the people. 

2 Vide the V^japeya and MahAvrata prayogas. We have not got 
a copy. The information is given to us by a distinguished Marathi 
Shrotriya^our teacher of ^vcnficial philosophy. 

» See the V^jasaneya-Sanhiti (XXIII. 22, 23, 24.) with the Bhasya 
of Mahldhara. Nothing can be more obscene. 
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what their ancestors had acquired. Tranquillity 
and prosperity had succeeded incessant war-fare 
and dangerous adventures- The first proved a 
direct cause of the degeneracy of the Aryas, the 
last awakened their energies, roused their spirits, 
enlarged their vision, stirred up the deep recesses 
of their hearts, and spiritualized- their aspirations. 
The one period produced the Brahmawa-literature, 
the other bequeathed to humanity, a legacy of 
the SanhitA-literature, which Avill be the more 
appreciated, the more it is known and understood. 

The country and the tribes. 

A 

The Aryan colonists gradually extended their 
Kettlements in the North-east, which they considered 
to be the sphere of their victories.' But some 

A » 

enterprising Aryas had already reached the country 
between the Granges and the Jamna, and perhaps 
named it the Antar-Vedi^ (the inner sacrificial 
ground) The centre of the DuAb was possessed ; 
and small kingdoms flom-ished.® Its West, Bast, and 
North were partially occupied. Villages in the East 


1 Vide (L 1 4.) of the Aitareya-Bi4hma?ia. The JSTorth-east ia 
called aparIjiU—^unconquered, 

2 Tt is still known among the orthodox learned Sh^stris as the 
Antar-Yedi. 

3 Vide (Vm. 14,) of the Aitareya-Br^hmaita, The kings in the 
Ktohyaa and Apftchyas (in the West) are independent. People in the 
North about the foot of the Himalayas such as the Uttara-Kuriis, 
Uttara-Madras, have no king. Those in the centre with the Yasha 
and Ushinaras have regular r4jas. This section of the Aitareya- 
Brahmatia is important. The kingdoms in the Duab are called the 
Fratii^hita or consolidated, 
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wore thickly populated: in the West, they thought 
that there were deaertad Extensive forests everywhere 
abounded.'^ Some woi’e set on fire, or caught fire, 
as tlie ambition of the colonists or accident pre¬ 
vailed,•' for the spirit of adventure had not become 
extinct as the travellers could find honey and 
delicious wild fruits in any quantity.^ A story of 
the whole earth once being without any colony 
was yot told, as the memory of the great invasion 
was yet fresh.® A kingdom or a colony was 
often surrounded by primeval forests abounding 
in deer and birds.® The pastoral mode of life 
still predominated, though it had given way to 
chivalry and a sort of the feudal system. 
Many of the wild tribes were not as yet named. The 
Pancha-janUli or the five classes were as they had 
been before the period of invasion—Gods, Men, 
Gandhai’vas with Apsards, Serpents and Manes 
(Pitris), A god is not the correct translation of 
JDeva, which simply meant a bright one—a dis¬ 
tinguished person. The Nagas were gradually 
excluded from the pale of the Aryan polity. The 
NisMas had not as yet made sufficient progress in 


1 Vide (HI 44.) of the Aitareya-Brahmawa. 

2 Vi(h (in. 31.) of the same, and Vide (VI. 23.). 

^ (VII. 13.). The conflagration of a forest and the fire of an 
Agnihotrin are mentioned together and a penance named. 

4 Vide (Vri. 15.) the story of Hanshchandi*a. The wanderer 
finds honey and the sweet Oudumhara-fruit.^ 

5 The earth was in the beginning withouilieir. Vide (V. 23.) 

a In the(IIL 31.) of the Aitareya-BrfllimaTia, occurs the following 
the people always represent the interior of a kingdom’*—^thus showing 
that a Mngdam ^vas surrounded by forests which are mentioned iu the 
place—such forests as abounded with doer and birds. 
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civilization to aspire after the performance of 
sacrifices.^ Vishvamitra, or rather his legend, 
sanctioned the exclusion of other tribes such as the 
Pulindas and Shabai’as." Villages were jorosperoixs 
as they could boast of seven kinds of cattle,“ and 
the BrAhmajias who now formed the leading class 
were asked to propitiate the gods that the Aryan 
horses, rams, ewes, and cows, might flourish.'* 
The horses as they are mentioned, indicate the 
importance still attached to them, and the progress 
the community had made towards settled life. Yet 

I’ams, ewes, and cows are associated with horses_a 

fact that shows that the agricultural and chivalrous 
modes of life co-existed The patriarch and his 
sons and perhaps grandsons quietly cultivated 
their land, but when necessary, they mounted their 
horses and swords in hand, marched against their 
enemies. As yet the BrfihmaTOa was not afraid of 
wielding a sword, nor was the Ksatriya ashamed of 

tilling the land.® But influences were at work_ 

influences too powerful not to change the social 
system, and to introduce gradually new institutions 
—the result of a change of views and aspirations. 


1 They are mentioned in the (VIII. 11.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana 
as the most degraded thieves, mui’derers, along with savages. 

2 (VIL 18.) of the Aitareya-Br^hma?za. , 

2 Tide (II, 17.) of lae Aitareya-Br&hma?ia. 

^ Vide (III. 34.) of the same. 

^ Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmawa. Tlie words of 
Vishvtoitra are important. Devar^ta has the royal superiority of 
the Jambus, and the Vedic divine knowledge of the GAthiiis,” Again,. 
** These my sons will be rich in cattle and in waiTiors.” 
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The action of the system of sacrifices on the Aryan 
community. 

Snorificos were frequently performed. The 
(ioinposition of tho stirring songs (clibandas) liad 
already exercised a powerful influence oii the 
minds of the Aryas. The mode of invoking gods 
at a sacrifice had become elaborate. Moiq gifted 
with 'good intellectuality, could ouly succeed in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the- art of 
sacrificing, hfany made strenuous efforts but a 
few only succeeded. Gradually a system of 
instruction tvas developed. The teacher, by way 
of distinction, was called an Achfirya. The mode 
of initiation, the rules of pupilage, and the costume 
of a pupil were necessarily attended to.^ Vumadeva 
taught a school which acquired a great reputation.'-* 
iris many pupils included some highly talented 
youths, who began to cultivate literary and 
philosophical pursuits. The community, which 
attached a gi’oat importance to the performance 
of those sacrifices on which, they believed, 
depended their welfare, nay life itself, honoured 
their p^ests and anaply patrbnized them. During 
this period, th.e BrahmavMins were the recognized 
leaders of society. Strange sacrificial problems 

1 Tidt (III- 10, 9, 6.) of the Taittirlya-Brahmasia. See the goat¬ 
skin of the Brahmacharin mentioned in (TII. 13.), and (VII. 23.) of the 
Aitareya-Br^thmana, 

2 Vide (VL 18.) of the Aitai’eya-Brahmawa. Fkst Yiabvtoitra 
jaaw those Samp&ta^mantras, VS.macleva composed (aarijata) those 
seetJ by Viflhv4mlka. He tmi^t tJiem* 
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•were discussed. Equally strange sacrificial dicta^ 
were promulgated—dicta, it must be remembered, 
more willingly and implicitly obeyed than an act 
of a legislatiye council. Every Arya delighted in 
causing a sacrifice to be performed. The priests 
multiplied: their influence increased, and their 
importance in society stimulated youths to follow 
their pursuits. The Aryas, who had ample leisure and 
means, adopted what the priests laid down. A Doctor 
of Divinity in one sense ruled over “ the people,” 
(who), says the Aitareya-Brfi,hma«.a,® “ follow, in 
-their sayings, him who possesses the whole speech, 
and the Tull Brahma, and who has obtained un¬ 
disputed superiority.” Young men left their houses, 
and their parents, and dwelt with their teachers, 
submitting themselves to a rigid and stem dis- 
cipbne. Nflbhlnedis^/ia left his brothers and his 
father who was possessed of property and followed 
theological pursuits. His brothers cunningly 
sought to exclude him from a share in the 
property of his fathm-. The story* is interesting 
as it throws much light as well on the school- 
system and its relation to the Aryan gentlemen 
who performed sacrifices, but who often required 
the services of real Doctors of Divinity like Mbh4- 
nedisfAa to help them out of theological intricacies. 


1 Such discussions, as whether Agnihotra was to l)e offered before 
or after the son-set, were common*. For a dictum see (II. 31.) of 
the Aitareya-Brlilima^a—^In the words of Haug—He who haTing 
such a knowledge should abuse or curse the Hotri after he haa re¬ 
peated the dUntjpraiaef suffers injury.” 

2 Vide (II, 16,) of the Aitareya-Brdhmana. 

8 Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya-Brahma^ia* 

16 
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as on the way in which learned men were rewarded. 
A strange course is recommended to a Br4hma«a- 
youth who failed in securing distinction as a 
acholar. “ A Br4hma»a, who after haying com¬ 
pleted his Vedic studies should not attain to 
any fame, should go to a forest, string together 
the stalks of Barbha-grass with their ends 
standing upwards, and sitting on the right side of 
another Brahma/ia, repeat with a loud voice chatur- 
hotri Mantras.^ Sometimes Doctors of Divinity 
quarrelled, Vhmadeva differed from Vishv4mitra.® 
Both published their opinions. Sometimes a learned 
man was ridiculed. The sons of Aitasha® stopped 
his mouth when he began to repeat his strange 
Mantras. Aitasha was an eccentric philosopher. He 
thought he could prolong human life by teaching 
a new way of performing a sacrifice. In an animal- 
sacrifice, different parts of the animal killed were 
carefully allotted to different priests. The know¬ 
ledge of the parts constituted an important branch 
of study, the history of which is thus narrated in 
the Aitareya-Br4hmawa*:—“This division of the 
sacrificial animal was invented by the J?isi Deva- 
bhfiga, a son of Shruta. When he was departing 
from this life, he did not entrust (the secret to any 
one.) But a supernatural being communicated it to 
Girija, the son of Babhru. Since his time men 
study it.” The performance of sacrifices to which 


1 Vide (V. 23.) of the Aitareya-Brahmawa. 

J Vide (VL 18.) of the same. The names of Bharadvtja, VasiaiAa, 
and NodhAs axe mentioned in this connection. 

8 (VI. 33.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana mentions Aitasha—a Mum. 

* Vide (VIL 1.) of the Aitaxeya-BrAhma?u. 
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every Aryan gentleman paid particular attention 
and on whicli he spent as much wealth as might 
be necessary, paved the way for the aggrandizement 
and supremacy of Brsthmawas,—as yet only the 
educated Aryas, for Yishvllmitra, though a warrior, 
took a prominent part as a teacher, and Vasis^Aa, a 
teacher of reputation, taught also his own pupils. 
But throughout the Aitareya*Br4hmana, there is not 
even a faint indication of their inveterate hostihty. 

The general condition of Society. 

The condition of theology, philosophy, literature, 
and folklore, point to the conclusion that society 
had become artificial, and its modes of thought and 
forms of aspirations had been secularized by 
prosperity, ease, and the sense of triumph. First, we 
will examine the genei’al condition of society. 
The patriarchal system prevailed. The father was 
the' judge as well as the law-giver. He could 
divide the ancestral property in any way. he liked. 
The stories of I^^bh^nedis^fea or Vishv&mitra support 
this statement. Necessarily the mother—the wife 
of the patriarch^—possessed a great influence, in 
exercising which, she often showed a proneness to 
quarrelsomeness.** She had preference of all the 
female members of the family, for she could teke 
her meal before her sisters-in-law.® In modern 


1 Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya-Pr^hmatia. ‘‘By an adjudicator and 
arbitrator, they meant their father.” 

2 Vide (IIL 24.) of the Aitareya-BrS.hma7^a. “ Then .his wife does 
not quarrel with him in his house.” 

^ Vide (III. 37.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmana. 
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Indian society, her position is inferior to that of 
her sisters-in-law. Though women possessed a great 
influence over 'their husbands, they did not freely 
converse with them—a practice essential to modesty, 
which imparts delicate grace to beauty. Pr^sah^—a 
beloved wife of Indra—said to the gods who asked 
her a question^:—“ I will give you an answer 
to-morrow, for women ask their husbands, (and) 
they do so during the night” when they 
can give lectures behind the curtain, and 

persuade their lords to accede to their wishes and 
to sanction their whims. Sons were preferred to 
daughters, for prayers were often offered to gods 
to grant them racy Warriors—a name by which the 
youths in the family were known. Grand and special 
preparations for celebrating a marriage were made. 
The para-nymphs gathered in numbers, to whom 
torches showed the way, and who walked' in a 
procession.* The marriage-gifts (vahatu) were 
paraded as the procession moved towards the house 
of the bride-groom. The gifts often consisted 
even of a thousand cows. Hospitality was the rule 
of life, and guests were received with great 
ceremony;® cows were specially killed for them; 
baths, water, and food (Madhuparka*) were offered 
to them. The dishes consisted of milk and its 


I Vide (III. 22.) of the same. 

s vide (IV. 7.) of the Aitaxeya-BrUimana “ Prajlpati gave hia 

dan^ter SAryS Sivitrt in marriage to the Jdng Soma.” 

» Vide (il. 20.) of the Ait«reya-Br4hma«a. 

* The statements about the Madhuparica are based on the desonp- 
tion of the Atithya-iati, for Madhuparka is not mentioned by name m 
the Brlhmana-literature. 
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prepai’afcions- Soma, when mixed with milk, made 
an excellent beverage. The jRisia attributed to it 
their conquests and their knowledge. The 
BrahmavMins worshipped it. As is natural, the 
birth of a child produced feelings of delight in the 
family, “ because parents say in their conversations 
about a child when it is born :—‘ It has the desire 
of listening (to us)^: it is very attentive, (see) it 
endeavours to raise its neck, then its hand.’ ” Thus 
many a tender thought was expressed, and many a 
kind wish, entertained. Next to the members of the 
family, the cattle attracted special attention. Their 
pasture-grounds were carefully looked after.^ 
Large sheds were erected for their accommodation.’ 
The rights in the property of land or cattle were 
thoroughly developed. There was sometimes a 
cause of difference between families and clans. 
The Aitareya-Br^hmajia* observes that even here 
(in affairs of daily life) people say when they 
quarrel “ As far as the right of possession is 
concerned, this is ours.” The right of possession 
was the right of property—a principle which 
still rules our transactions, as possession is 
nine-tenths of law. The right of primogeni¬ 
ture was established. The relations natimally 
enough raised difficulties, which the sharp- 
ness and intelligence alone of the first-born 
could overcome. The first-bom was the natural 


^ Vide (III. 2.) of tlia same. 

^ 2 Vide (IV. 27.) of the Aitareya-Br^hma/ia : for Turn, the son of 
Kava^a, knew some customary rulcy. 

3 Vide (IIL 24.) of the same. 

* Vide (III. 26.) of the eame. 
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as well as recognized leader of the family—an 
important factor of a clan.^ » He who has such a 
knowledge is acknowledged as the first-horn and 
leader. All his relations agree as (to his right) to 
the leadership.” Again the gods, the Aitareya- 
Brahmana remarks, (once) did not acknowledge 
Indra’s right of primogeniture and leadership. The 
principle of clanship predominated and exercised a 
more powerful influence than caste itself. The 
Brahmanas were divided into clans, because a boy of 
the Angiras-clan could not be adopted into a family 
of the Bharatas.* The Paingyas differed from the 
Kousitakas as to the customs of the new or full 
moon sacrifices.® The castes of the Vaishyas and 
ShMras were fixed, for no real Vaishya or Shddra 
ever attempted to raise his head and aspire after 
equality with the BrAhmawa or Ksatriya., But the 
Brahma and the Ksatra or the status of a 
Brdhmana and that of a Ksatriya were soluble and 
interchangeable. It was by a series of political 
artifices, to be noticed in the sequel, that the t-wo 
castes were separated. The memory, that the king 
of the Aryas was elected, lingered among the higher 
classes.*- The general tendency of the Ksatriyas 
was to develop into princes, whose right to the 
throne was hereditary. But a prince might own 
only a castle, some land for pasturage, a number of 
cattle, and some followers, and might rule over a 


1 Vidt (ly. ^5,) of the Aitarejar-Br&hraana. 

2 (VII. 17,) of the Aitareya-Brdhmana the story of Shunahaliepa. 

* Vidt (VIL 11.) of the same. 

^ Vide (f. 14.) The devas said, it is on account of our having 
no king, that the Asuras defeat us. Let us elect a king. All consented. 
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few miles only. Every Ksatriya was a Raji. They 
seldom fought with one another. The idea of au 
empire divided into tributary principalities was 
formed.^ The Ashvamedha-sacrifice, which pro¬ 
claimed to the Aryan world the triumphs of a 
prince and his political paramountcy, was sometimes 
performed. The Aryan princes, instead of waging 
bloody wars among themselves, enjoyed in peace 
and luxury the fruits of the conquests made by 
their ancestors- Their habits were gradually 
changed. Agricultural pursuits were carefully 
followed, but the Vaishyas were separated from the 
ruling-classes—the Brilhmawas and Ksatriyas—^by a 
social gulf which difference of habits, pursuits, and 
tastes cannot but create. The customs of pasturage 
were fixed. The Shfidras attempted to please their 
Aryan lords by their submissive industry and 
enforced obedience.^ The Ksatriyas abandoned 
themselves to luxuries, and indulged in the gratifi¬ 
cation of their passions. Their conscience, which 
now and then produced in them the sense of their 
sins and caused uneasiness, was quieted by a sacri¬ 
fice in which sometimes sins were confessed, and a 
great stress on the removal of a moral stain was laid.* 
The Klsatriyas drove in rattling carriages which 
were gaudily ornamented, and costly metals like 
^old and silver were not spai’ed.* If rivers in 


1 Vide (YII. 34.) Fi'om all directions, he (a king) exacts tribute, his 
kingdom becomes strong, and is not to be shaken. 

2 the Kuiimdncfa and Gana-hoiua as described in the Taitti- 
rlya-Ai’aityaka. Vide (IV. 22.) of the Aitareya-BrAhmana. 

3 Vide (III. 2, 3, 9.) and (III. 3, 11, 2.) of the Taittirlya-Brdhmana. 
Then in front, the Western Shudras are known (Uvasyauti). 

* . Vide the foot-notes already given. 
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their territories threatened to oppose an obstacle, 
they "were either bridged^ over or crossed in boats.* 
Elephants were tamed, and their trappings, -while 
they conduced to convenience, were gorgeous and 
suited the dignity of the princely driver.* Regular 
warfare is mentioned by way of an illustration. 
But attacks were made on neighbouring forests in 
which the aboriginal tribes still lurked ; and some 
animals, in which their property consisted, were 
wrested from them and triumphantly exhibited to 
the Aryas as booty.* The princes or rather power¬ 
ful Ksatriyas paraded their influence which neces¬ 
sarily depended on the number of their followers. 
Ornaments of gold had superseded the armour, 
which the Aryas who invaded India wore, and 
commended. , Chivalrous apd predatory life 
gradually passed away. Carpets fringed with gold 
were spread.* The princes took their seats on 
them and awarded prizes to the swiftest runner, 
and foot-races excited a great interest among the 
Aryas.® But the general sentiment was much 
refined, as the Brfihma72a shrank from killing a 
sacrificial animal though his legitimate and essential 
function.*^ The Aryas naturally enough boasted of 


1 Airidge noeutioned in (III. 35.) of the Aitareya*Brllhmana, It 
is called Set% and is used in connection with tarana or crossing. 

2 Vide (ly. 13.) of the same. The word is used as connected 
with tarati, 

® Elephants had been used even during tlie period of invasion as 
mentioned in the la^ chapter. 

^ Vide (II. 26.) of the Aitareya-Br4hmana, 

® Vide (VII. 18.) of the same. 

« Vide (IV. 7.) of the same. 

1 The ShamitA gradually ceased to be a Brlhmana. 
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their polished manners, which could not but contrast 
favourably with those of the Shhdras.^ 

The Br^manas, Ksatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shadras, how 
characterized in the literature of the times. 

The Brfi,hmanas® “ are ready to take gifts, 
thirsty after drinking Soma, hungry of eating food, 
and ready to roam about everywhere according 
to their pleasure.” “ They formed a fraternity.”® 
This picture is not at all flattering. But the Aryan 
community honoured their priests, and though 
they hankered after food, drink, and the means of 
procuring them, yet they commanded respect and 
attention to their wishes. “ The Zsatriya then is 
in the Ksattra, and the royal power represented 
by the Nyagrodha over the trees, is then placed 
in him. Just as the Nyagrodha tree has, by means 
of its descending roots, a firm footing on the earth 
(for it is multiplied in this way), the royal power 
of a Kfia.triya who enjoys, when sacrificing, this 
portion (as food) has a firm footing, and his rule 
cannot be overthrown.”* • The passage quoted 


1 Bead tbe remark of Shxtnahi-sliepa to His father : ** what is not 
found even in the hands of a Shddra, one has seen in thy hand, the 
knife (to kill thy son with).^* Vide (VII. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmaJta* 

2 Vide (VIL 29*) of the Aitareya-Br^mamL 

3 BrAhmanaU is BrAhmana-hopd and not a Brahmanical fraternity, 
aft translated by Haug. In this connection see the Sdtras (IV. 2, 
42-43.) of Pininl 

^ Vide (VIL 31.) of the Aitai*eya-Br^hmana. The translation of 
Martin Haug quoted here may be compared with our translation— 

Then indeed he causes the Kaatra-power of the plants and trees 
(Vanaspatis) to be placed in Himself (who is) aK«atrm that is, a Kmtri- 
yat As the Nyagrodha (ficus lndica)by descending j^hoots stands firrn 


26 
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discovers two facts,—first, the Ksatriya’princes were 
anxious to consolidate their power and to perpetuate 
their rule; secondly, the Br4hIna?^as possessed the 
means of the stability of a Ksatriya, which depended 
on the due performance of sacrifices. The Vaishyas 
live, paying taxes to a king (not their own) to be 
enjoyed by others, and are oppressed according to 
the pleasure of the king/^^ The Shildras are to 
serve others, to be beaten and expelled according 
to the pleasure of their masters/’^ They were the 
slaves of the Ary as, whose treatment of the Shudras 
cannot but be considered mild, when it is compai’ed 
with that which was the inevitable lot of the negro- 
slaves in America at the hands of the European 
Aryas of modern times. The history of the Shfidra- 
slaves reproduced itself in that of the negro-slaves. 
But liberty and social status were gradually con- 


(pratij^Aati) in the ground, (so the K^afcriya stands firm) in (his rule), 
for his rule not to be disturbed becomes powerful, when a Kaatriya- 
sacrificer eats thus this portion.” Martin Hang's translation is 
always too free, if not lax, to be of any use from a historical point of 
view. 

^ Vide (VII* 29.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmawa, Compare again our 
translation with that quoted in the text. He is a tax-payer to 
others, to be worked (literally to be enjoyed or eaten) by others as 
they desire, (and) to be subjugated,” It will be seen from the 
comparison of the two translations what the value of Hang's transla¬ 
tion is. Yet he deserves credit, for he is the only European who 
attempted to study the intricate sacrificial system, the difficulties of 
which become discernible by the failure of a hard-working scholar 
like Dr. Martin Haug. 

3 Heis a menial slave (presyasj, to be made to stand upas 
his master desires, and to be killed (Vadliyas) as he pleases or desires.” 
This is our translation, Compare it with the one in the text It ia 
Dr, Martin Hang’s, 
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ceded to tlie SlxOdras in ancient India by tbe ancient 
Aryas, as tbe Shudras were found qualified; while a 
bloody war alone, waged for years, could emancipate 
the negro-slaves from a bondage which had not one 
palliating circumstance about it. Thus the Aryan 
community was stratified: its rules of life were fixed: 
its aspirations—^which had become stiff, immovable, 
and clang to the objects of life to which they 
happened once to be directed—were petrified: its 
intellect was warped and lost its powers of reason¬ 
ing as well as of conception: its fancy revelled 
in drawing grotesque pictures of the sacrifice and 
its glories. Every social institution was artificially 
worked. Prosperity, which followed the settlement 
of the Aryas in the fertile valleys of the great 
rivers and the subjugation of the aborigines, pro¬ 
duced this result. The influence of mere material 
prosperity on a nation, however enterprising and 
adventurous, is seldom duly estimated. Yet the 
Spaniards succumbed to its influence. The court 
of a Ksatriya-prince was now the chief centre of 
activity. The Br^hmam developed his plans of 
self-aggrandizement there, and by means of sacri¬ 
ficial dicta, promulgated social rules and laws: the 
Vaishya brought his costly commodities, either for 
sale, or as presents to the prince: the Shfldra- 
slaves implicitly obeyed their masters. The 
Ksatriya leader could exalt any body he liked ; if he 
condescended to give a drink from the goblet he 
used, he conferred a great honour.^ Though osten¬ 
tatious and luxurious, he paid attention to the 
administration of justice, for he is said to have 


1 Vide {III. 30,) of tbe Aitarpya~Br9hma?7a. 
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revised his judgments. The influence of the 
Bi4hma?ia, thoiigh exercised indirectly and imper- 
/ fectly, was really great. 

The influence of the Brdhmanas- 

We have pointed out how a sacrifice was 
esteemed, and what its bcai’ing on the national life 
was. The sacrifice cannot be separated from the 
priests or Brfihmawas and the sacrifice!’. Tlie 
relation between these three is the key to the 
appreciation of the moral, intellectual, and political 
forces which moulded society. The dictum was 
fearlessly published. “ In the priest rests the whole 
sacrifice, and the sacrificer in the sacrifice.”^ Nothing, 
in performing a sacrifice, could be omitted. Nothing 
could be hastily done. Every thing, even to the 
laying down of a sacrificial vessel, was to be ai-ranged 
systematically.*^ Another dictum made the services 
of a priest absolutely necessary®:—“What is com¬ 
plete in form, that is successful in the sacrifice.” 
The power of a Mantra was supernatural. By 
means of it, a priest could accomplish anything 
for the sacrificer.^ “ This Prauga Shastra represents 
the vital airs, the Hotfi, addresses this recitation to 
seven deities, for there are seven vital airs in 


^ Vide (IL 32.) of the Aitareya-BrAhmana. The oiigiual worda 
are iJitviji hi sarvo yajiiah px'atw^Mtah (yajue yajamdnah).” 

2 « What is complete in form, * ♦ that is successful in a sacrifice”— 
these words are repeated often and often in a Br4hmana-work. Vide 
for instance, (I. 30.) of the same. 

3 Vide (III. 46.) of the same, 
i Vide (III, 3.) of tiie same. 
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the head. By doing so, the Hot^ places the vital 
airs in the head (of the sacrifice).” This passage 
serves two pui'poses :—it points out the logical 
method of the Brahmavadins, whose special forte was 
metaphor and analogy not based on facts, but often 
fanciful and far-fetched; and it directly shows the 
power of the priests. The whole Brfihmana-literature 
abounds with such passages. The section (III. 7.) of 
the Aitareya“Br(lhma»ia is specially important in 
this connection. “ At this (the sacrifice) the Hota 
may just do with the sacrificer as he pleases.” 
For a Mantra is a Vajra (a thunder-bolt), in 
consequence of its being pronounced in a loud and 
strong voice by the Hot^. With it he strikes, 
whenever he pleases, a blow to his enemy and 
adversary, who is to be put down by him, in order 
to put him down.’” The Mantra-weapons could not 
be wielded by those Yrho were not priests.* “ The 
Va«af*kfira is a weapon. The weapon is like a flash 
whe» ope^trikes with it without having conjured its 
evil effects. Not every one knows how to conjure 
it, por its place-” A Mantra could fulfil any desire: 
life itself could be prolonged : things lost could be 
recovered; viotoiy could be gained in a battle: 
prosperity itself could be secured. The Hotll could 
not be abused or cursed, for he possessed the power 
of injuring his enemy. These dicta were important, 


1 Vide (III. 7,). Our translation is.—^‘It (Ta^a^-kSxah) (is) a Vajra, 
It strikes that that deadly blow (Vadham) to the enemy (an opponent) 
to prostrate him who is to be prostrated (of him) for him/^ Thai that 
»o repeated shows emphasis. The translation as quoted is given by 
Dr. Hang. 

2 Vide (111. B.) of the same. 
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for a saci’ifice was publicly performed in-as-much 
as all the leading priests and householders were 
present on the occasion*—“ a sacrifice being per¬ 
formed for the whole assembly.” The priests 
attached special importance to precedence of place 
and position at a sacrifice®:—“the Hota here has 
been behind the S^ma-singers, and ceded his fame to 
the TJdgtitil. He has fallen from his place, and will 
also fall from it.” The necessary consequence of 
the honour paid to priests and of the importance of 
a sacrifice was—priests, who sought to benefit 
themselves, multiplied. The priests are classified in 
the Aitareya-Br4hma%a—(1) greedy and self-seeking 
priests, who seek to officiate at a sacrifice by inspir¬ 
ing fear, and (2) ill-reputed priests.® The Br^hma7m3 
or priests were not weak. A strong Bahvrich or a 
jRig-vedi Br4hma?ia is mentioned.* The whole Aryan 
Community was connected with the sacrifice. The 
Brahma or the power of BrihmaTias, which consisted 
in learning, was joined to the Ksatra or the power of 
the Esatriyas, which consisted in bravery and 
strength by means of a sacrifice. Thus it will be 
seen that the power which the priests acquired over 
the Esatriyas and Vaishyas was great, for they 
were not only sacrificers who could wield the 
weapons of Mantras, but distinguished theologians, 
philosopher’s, and literary men. 


1 The section (III. 13.) of the Aitareya-BrAhmana is important. 

2 Vide (IL 22.) of the Aitareya-Brihmami. 

3 Vide (III, 46.) of the laame ; the three defeats in a sacrifice are— 
JTagdha, Girna and V^lnta—these are fully explained as applying to 
piiests. 

* Vide (II. 36.) of the same. 
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Theology of the period. 

Old myths are narrated with new seriousness for 
illustrating a part of a sacrifice. Such additions as 
are necessary for imparting to them sacrificial 
significance are fearlessly made. But there are 
some myths, which, being ancient as they are 
simple and pastoral, throw a light on the pre-Vedio 
period. These are examined in the first chapter. 
We will reproduce hero one from the Taittiriya- 
BrS.hmana, in the form in whch it is given in Muir’s 
original Sanskrit texts.”^ 

“ Agastya was immolating bulls to the Maruts; 
these bulls Indra carried off. The Maruts ran at 
him brandishing a thundoi’-bolt. Agastya and 
Indra pacified them with the Kaya Shubhiya,” 
(referring to R. V. (1. 165,1.) of which the first verse 
begins with the words Kayd ShuhliA). “ Indra 
invited them to the ceremony when pacified, for 
the Kaytl Shubh4 is used for pacification. Hence 
these bulls are to be offered to Indra and the 
Maruts.” The story supports an established 
sacrificial custom. The Aitareya-Br^hmaw (IV. 1.) 
declares :—“ The gods provided the thunder-bolt 
for Indra, by the first day’s (ceremony). By the 
second day’s they moistened it. By the third day's 
they gave it to him. On the fourth day he hurled 
it.”* “ The gods instituted a remedial sacrifice. The 
Ashvins were the physicians. So also was Sarasvati 
with speech. They imparted strength to Indra.” 
The Taittiriya-Sanhit4 and Br4hmawa, as they 

1 Vide 154 page of Vol. V. of Muir’s Texts. 

2 Vide the Shatapatha Br4hma>ia (XII. 7, 1, 10.) and (XII. 8,3, 
1.), Muir’s Texts, Vol, V., page 94. 
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are known at present, form one wliole, whicli 
contains all the necessary information of the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and his subordinates. 
The Aitareya-Br4hma?ia does not give any informa¬ 
tion of the duties of the priests, who woi’k with the 
Adhvaryu, or of the Adhvaryu himself. It intention¬ 
ally withholds it. It supplies necessary information 
of the duties of the Hota,- Brahmtl and TJdg&ta, as 
well as of their subordinates. The three treatises— 
the Taittxriya-SanhM, the Taittiriya Br4hma»a,when 
the latter was not divided from the former, and the 
Aitareya-Br^hmana constitute one sacrificial system, 
different pai'ts of which dove-tail into one another. 
A sacrifice like the Agnistoma can be performed, 
when the three are read together, but the throe 
were not composed about the same time. We have 
expressed our opinion about their composition and 
chronology in the first chapter. The composition 
of the Shatapatha as well as of the Y^jasaneya- 
SanhM belongs to the Achfirya-period, and will be 
referred to in the fourth chapter of this Essay. 

A 

At the time of the invasion of India by the Aryas, a 
great intellectual revival and moral upheaval took 
place. The gods were praised with a new vigour, 
and hundreds of stories about them were told. A 
great poet is only a representative of a fry of small 
poets, who in their turn prepare the national mind 
for appreciating the songs of their leader, as they 
can easily come in close contact with the inmates of 
every family. The great poet only embellishes 
by his genius every story which the different 
sections of society delight in narrating on every 
auspicious occasion of life. Thus the stories 
narrated by recognised poets like Homer of the 
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Greeks, or the Risis of the ancient Aryas, form the 
superior literature, venerated by the people. The 
stories of the inferior poets form the folklore which 
is the only intellectual food of the common 
people. The Eik-Sanhitfi, represents the higher 
literature. The Brdhmawas reproduce the folklore. 
The inrcntion of a story is the peculiar business of 
a real poet,—a story that commands and enslaves 
the attention of its hearers. 

The myths, which float in a nationality, form the 
real back-bone of theology. When the myths are 
only remembered and do not excite the feelings, 
which they could excite in the days of their power, 
theology must be said to have lost its hold. The 
modern Arya in India does not understand the 
significance of the myths of the sacrificial period, 
is not moved by them, and cannot attempt to live 
the life they commend. Mutatis Mutandis, the 
same observation may be made of modern religions 
like that of the Chinese, or of the Jews, or of the 
Mahomedans. But the process of the inflexi¬ 
bility of myths commenced in India as soon as 
the race of the i?isi8 died out. The BrahmavMins 
could not realize their expressions at once poetical 
and transcendental. They paraphrased therp into 
the concrete ideas of common life. Heaven, which 
,a Risi could not realize, and which transcended his 
powers of expression,^ was considered by the 
BrahmavMins to be as solid as the earth,® its 
distance from which is specified.® Three Lokas or 

1 Vide the last but one hynm of the ninth It gives a 

description olheaven. 

2 (III 26.) of the Aitareya-Br4hma?WL 

8 Vid 0 (II. 17.) of the eame, 

27 
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seven‘ Lokas (higher regions) are mentioned. 
Concrete sacrifices performed by the hand were the 
means of attaining to it. The jRisi, conscious of the 
perpetual struggle between his good and evil minds, 
humiliated himself in the presence of his God, and 
sought to remove the stain of sin by fervidly praying 
to Him.* The Brahma was once a prayef—such a 
prayer as moved the heart and filled the head of its 
utterer. The Brahma was now the knowledge which 
a BrahmavMin possessed. The Brahma was now the 
learning. The Brahma was now a pious Brithmajia. 
The Rid struggled hard to express the notion of 
eternity and infinity in time or space. His hymns of 
Aditi inspire a reader even at this distance of time: 
Adibi in the mouth of a theologian of this period 
is simply this:—“She is what is born: She is wnat 
is to be born. By repeating musically (I. 89, 
10.) E. S., the sacrificer either obtains cattle or a 
firm footing in the world, or the Hot^ places a two- 
legged sacrificer among the four-legged animals,”® 
The BrahmavMin, who sees and realizes the worldly 
prosperity of the Aryas, cannot understand the 
spiritual strains of the .Bisis- His interpretation is 
of the flesh. The i?isi often and often prays to his 
gods to forgive his sins and characterizes his intellect 
as poor and weak. The BrahmavMin tells a story 
of a battle between the Asuras and the Devas, and 
concludes it with the dictum :—“ The enemy, the 
incarnate Sin (P&pman), the adversary of him who 
has such a knowledge, perishes by himself.”^ The 

^ Vide (II. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br4hma;ia. 

2 See the poem in the first chapter. 

2 Ficfe (HI. 31.) of tho Aitareya-Br4h mana. 

^ Ficfo (HI. 39.) of the Aitaieya-Br^hiaa^a, 
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^isi was always afraid of the powers of the evil 
principle which he called Nirriti or Satan. Hia 
hymns are spiritual; their form is abstract. The 
BrahmavMin describes the way in which a sacri¬ 
ficial Shastra is to be repeated, and concludes it 
thus ^:—“ Nirriti (the goddess of destruction) is 
lurking with her cords, thinking of casting them 
round (the HotS.). The Hotfi wrests also from the 
hands of Nirriti her cords, and puts them down when 
repeating this Dvipadtl vei’se, by which means he 
comes off in safety.” The idea of a Bisi, as entertain¬ 
ed by a BrahmavMin, is not correct. The iJisi often 
calls himself a poet, a singer, a bard, an intellectual 
person, a muni, or one absorbed in thought, or a 
worshipper.® The Brahmav^ldin characterizes him 
“as lean, long, and pale,”® and confounds him with a 
Tati* or an ascetic, who is almost for the first' time 
mentioned, and who had begun a reaction against 
the lifeless sacrificial formulae and acts.® The i?isi 


1 Vide (IV. 10.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmaiia. 

2 The often calls himself a kavi, a g^thin, a gdy.atrin, a medhd- 
viu, an arkin, or as in (X. 183,1.) K, B., “I saw thea knowing or 
known by the mind—thee produced from tapas, or triumphing in 
tapas.*' 

3 Vide (III. 49,), Bharadv^ja is called a j?wi. Agni stands up and 
characterizes liim. 

* Vide (VII. 28.) of the Aitareya-BrUhmawa. Yatihhyali” occurs ipi 
(VIII. 3, 9.) E. S. SAyana interprets it into ascetics whose wealth was 
transferred to Bhngu. In the Aitareya-Biihiua/ia, they are said to 
be thrown before wolves. Thus the Yatis were persecuted, see the 
foiuiih Chapter of this Essay, pam—Asceticism. The section (VII. IS.) 
of the Br^hmana gives a picture of a Yati—dirt, hides, and hair growing. 

5 A thinker interprets (L 164, 39.) K. S. md declares that the 
mysterious Savitra has nothing to do with the Aik-hymus, or Yajus- 
hymns, or with the Bdma-songs. See (in.*10, 9, 14.) of the Taittiriya- 
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Bang in stirring strains of the power and functions 
of the sun—^now characterized as the aourisher 
(Phsan), now as the great producer (Savitri), 
now as the refulgent day (Shrya), and now as the 
celestial light (Mitra). The Brahmav&din mentions 
all the inspiring epithets of the sun as they are 
to he found in the i2iks^ and bases his own dictum 
upon them^:—“He (the sun) is all these (forms). 
Among the metres (sacred verses) this (Hansavati 
verse) is, as it were, his most expressive and clearest 
form. Thence the Hota, whenever he makes the 
Dfirohanam, makes it with the Hansavati verse.” 
The Brahmavadin encouraged belief in magic and 
pronounced a formula of safety.® The Risi was 
vexed with the magicians of the non-Aryas and 
prayed to his god to overcome them. To the 
JRisi each god was great and all-powerful. He 
prayed to him and praiised him with the fervour of 
a pious man to whom the Supreme Spirit reveals 
itself. The BrahmavMin could not understand the 
unlooalized and soluble characterization of the gods 
as made by the Risi. He establishes, a concrete 


BrjUimana. The thinker is probably Bharadv^ja, mentioned in 
(IIL 10, 11, 3.) of the same. 

1 See (IV. 40, 6.) and (X, 170.) of the iZik-Sanhitl 

* Vide (lY, 20.) of the Aitareya-Brihmana. 

® Vid€ (111,^26.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana—** Preti cheti cheti” 
is the formula consisting of the words pra ch4 ch4 with iti. Then 
upon him, who may be beloved of this (gentleman), say these Mantras 
—he safely goes and safely return.^. Whenever a man left his 
house, this magio-formula was pronounced at his departure to secure 
him safety in his journey. It was believed that the formula could 
accomplish the object Such practices illustrate the spirit of the 
age, Profi^rity had totally unnerved the national mind. 
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relation between them/ “ Prajdpati is the first 
of gods.” “ Agni is the nearest of gods.” “ Savitri 
rules over the creatures.” “VaniTza (is) the king.” 
“Agni is the mouth of the gods and the most 
compassionate of them.” “ Indra is the strongest, 
the most puwerful, the most enduring, the most 
true of the gods, who knows best how to bring to 
an end any thing.” Indra or Mahendra, Indi^-Somou 
(Indra and Soma) are pre-eminently the sacrificial 
gods. The i2iai was superstitioixs. But the 
BrahmavMin was more superstitious. He was 
afraid of venturing out at night:® he believed in 
' evil omens and in. the power of ominous birds or 
trees.® The arrow of Krish^nu—a guardian of the 
Soma—cut off a toe of the metre-Gdyatri who had 
undertaken to procure Soma for the gods. The 
evils, which the superstitions of the period sanctioned, 
sprang from the arrow ol^ Krish&nu,^ whose story 
is interesting in this connection. The theology of the 
period tended to increase the power of the sacrifice 
and of the BrahmavMins, for it was concrete, that 
is, not powerful to awaken the mind or t-o move the 
feelings. It was siich, as a period of rest, bf 
inactivity, and of great prosperity, develops.® 


1 Vide evil, 16*) of the Aitareya-Br^bmana* 

2 Vide (IV* 6.) of the Aitareya-Brdbmana* 

8 Vide (II. 15.) and (IIL 26.) of the same. 

* The story of KrisIAnu in (IIL 26.) of the Aitamya-Br^hmana 
8 important as the source of other stories and supei‘Stitioiis* 

8 The stories of Mahftbhitfehas or corouatiou-ceremomes show thfe 
love of the Aryas for ostentation, for extravagance, for splendour, 
and the vanity of their Heart. They were completely debauched 
by ease. 
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The literature of the period. 

The literature of this period discovers two new 
sides—^the sacrificial G&thds and popular stories. 
The G^th^s of. the iZisis cannot be distinguished 
from their stories or their Brdlmdni or their 
Mantras, or their minds. In short, they either 
praised or prayed ; and the names of the diiferent 
literary compositions merged into prayer or praise 
or Brahma. At the time of the BrahmavMins, 
the significance of praise or prayer could not be 
realized. The predominant idea was a sacrifice. 
Hence the sacrificial GMhRs (Abhiyajna g&thfi^) are 
met with. Popular stoi-ies are historically important, 
and we find them abundantly in the Ach^rya-period, 
during which the Ksatriyas like Bhisma, delighted 
in instructing their brother-Ksatriyas by the 
narration of instructive stories.® We will translate 
one in the fourth Chapter of this Essay. The story 
of Prajfi.pati’s incestuous marriage is entirely 
co.smical. It is an old story. Its nature seems to 
have been forgotten. It appears to have been 
believed in as real. The Achfirya-philosophers* 
attempted and proposed its analysis- The BrUhmana- 
literature Recurs to the story as often as it can—a 
fact which shows that there was a tendency in the 
ancients to believe the story to be real, and to found 
upon it a social institution of marriage between 
cousins such as has obtained among the followers 
of Zoroaster. The stories persistently told throw 


i Vidt (VII. 13.) of the Aitareya-Brdhmawa. 

1 See for instance the Sh4nti-parva of the Mahahhtrata. 
» Vide (ill. 33.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmawa. 
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sufficient light on the social momentum, the direc¬ 
tion in which the popular mind works. The story 
of ]Srabh&,nedist/ia’ seeks to enforce a highly important 
moral, though it circumscribes its application,—“ A 
learned man should never speak untruth.” The 
serpent-jBisi, Arbuda,^ son of Kadru, helped some 
sacrificers by pointing out to them how to proceed. 
The serpents (sarpas) form a constituent part of 
the Aryan idea of the five races of man (Pancha- 
Jan^s).—1. Devas, 2. Manusyas, 3. Gandharvas and 
Apsaras, 4. Serpents and 5. Manes. The Devas 
were believed to be real and concrete. For 
instance, Agni was nothing beyond culinary or 
sacrificial fire as actually seen. The Manusyas or 
men are placed next to gods, Gandharvas and 
Apsaras were inferior gods who ruled over forests 
and rivers. The serpents were I’eal serpents. But 
the question is—how could a serpent-.Eisi teach 
sacrifices ? It appears to us that those, who 
particularly worshipped serpents or who rather 
subsisted on the offerings made to serpents, were 
also called serpents. They were inferior AryaS) 
Analogy supports this view. The worshippers 
of the Bhav&ni at TuZjapur in Mahdrasto,—a 
respectable family of the Mardthas—are known as 
Ambfibdi, the name of the goddess. Every Arya, 
who sought the Gandharvas or Apsaras, could not 
find them. But those, who brought the Soma or 
procured what the Apsards were believed to possess, 
would naturally be identified with the gods 


1 Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya-BrAhniAna. 

2 Vick (VI. 1.) of the same. 
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themselves. Thus the mention of Arbuda, son of 
Kadru, a serpent-JBisi, can be explained.^ The 
Manes (Pitris), represented those who once lived. 
We have gone into the question of the Pancha- 
Jan^s at some length, because, we believe, they 
supplied ample materials for popular stories, 
which in a particular stage of civilization 
constitute the only intellectual food, as they 
explain oosmical phenomena. They are seriously 
narrated and devoutly listened to. These stories 
are enlarged or reduced or explained away as the 
particular state of national civilization necessitates. 
During this period, every story is more or less 
sacrificial. During the AchS.rya-period, it is more 
pr less philosophical. - The short poems in praise 
of individuals (N&r4shansis) abounded. The gifts 
of princes like Janmejaya were extolled.^* Probably 
the bards sang short stories and exercised a great 
influence on the national mind, which their puns 
and alliterations entertained.® The reminiscences 
of the exploits and speculations of the great 
Aryan leaders were still fresh. Many stories of 
their wonderful doings were told. The literary 


1 The institution of the sarpa-bali or a sacrifice to serpents men* 
tionedby AshvalSyana supports our view. The Qandharvas were 
those who were left behind in their onward march by the Aryaa 
‘^Gandh^rlnfim avM’* is mentioned in the /2ik-Sanhita. Gradually 
Soma could not be had for.it grew on the Mdjavat. The Gandharvaa 
brought it down into the plains. They were gradually distinguished 
as superior beings. The devas were present to the minds of the 
A^yas. On the Shrdddha-day, the pitris came as they still come. 

3 Vide (Vm. 22.) of the Aitareya-Brlhmana: the Shlokas are givem 
® Vide {V. 4.) of the same; Alliteration is called Yiriphita. 
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leaders of the period are mentioned; bnt their 
chief accomplishment was a special knowledge of 
the sacrificial rites. The Angiras were confounded 
in a sacrifice, and Shfirjata, son of Mann, helped 
them out of their difficulties.^ Graya, soil of Plata, 
pronounced the Q-aya-Sfikta, and “obtained the 
favour of the Vishvedevas, and conquered the 
highest world.’”* “ Once a learned man, J&na- 
shruteya,a resident of a town, said to an Aik&dashfiksa, 
a descendant of Manutantu:—‘We recognise from 
the children whether one brings the Agnihotram 
with or without the proper knowledge,’ because 
AikMa8h§,ksa had as many children as are required 
to fill a kingdom.”'* He could not have 
obtained the children, if he had not performed 
the Agnihotram. The predominance, of the sacri¬ 
ficial notions constitutes the times of the Brahma- 
v4dins a distinct period in the history of the ancient 
Aryas—a period which is fraught with political 
interest; for the inculcation of sacrificial principles 
resulted in the political aggrandizement of the 
Brfihmaaas as distinguished from the Ksatriyas, 
whom prosperity had intoxicated and vitiated, and 
whose morals had degenerated. The Brfihmanas 
represent the intellectuality or the mind of the 
period, and the Ksatriyas,merely material prosperity. 
Duiing the first period, when the Aryas invaded 
India, the Bisis or Kavis exercised a strong influ¬ 
ence on the warriors, and in many cases, the 


1 Vide {IV. 32.) of the Aitareya-Brlthmawa. 

2 Vide (V, 2.) of the same. 

3 Vide (V* 30.) of the aame. 

28 
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warrioi-S sang, as w^ell as fought. But prosperity 
had separated tlie intellectual classes, "who delighted 
iu studying and performing sacred rites from those, 
whose fore-fathers had bravely fought, wlio had 
found wealth in plenty, who could not engage their 
time, and who begun to dissipate their energies. In 
support of these statements we will yet adduce 
additional evidence. 

The state of philosophy. 

The settlement of the Aryas in the fertile valleys 
of the Granges, and of the Indus, and their 
prosperity necessarily produced in them the 
sentiment of conscious self-importance. The Roman 
often glorified in being a Roman. The Englishman 
sometimes emphatically asserts that he is an 
English gentleman, The Chinese in the fertile 
land of large rivers have always traced their 
descent to the gods. The same causes produced 
the same effect in ancient India at the time of 
the Brahmavddins. Their favourite god, Agni, 
was produced by friction. The generation of 
Agni was, even at the time of the JBisi, compared 
to the birth of a child. The two Aranis had 
been called Urvashi and Purfiravas. This process 
of generation and the self-importance of an Arya 
ai'e the keys to the interpretation of all the 
speculations of the , Brahmav&dihs. The two 
halves of the year, caused by the equinox are 
the two equal halves of man.^ The philosophical 


1 Vid^ (IV. 22.) of the Aitaxeya-Br^hmatia, 
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ecstasy, spoken of by the .ftisis, “ as tlie paths 
which are provided with lights and made by 
absoi'ption in meditation,”* is now interpreted 
into the roads of gods (to heaven), and the 
sacrificing priest, Hotti, paves these roads.' Tlie 
abstract is degraded into the concrete. The sun 
never sets and never rises^: it is ever in motion. 
But when the sun faces men most, it burns with 
the greatest force. The knowledge of a sacrifice 
unites the saorificer with the sun, and he assumes 
the solar forms and enters the solar region. The 
Visuvat or equinoctial day is the liead of a man 
whose both sides are equal. Man is, as it were, 
composed of fragments. That is the reason that 
even here a suture is found in the midst of the 
head. What is seen actually is only true. “ If 
two men have a dispute with one another, they 
believe him who says ‘ I have seen it by the 
exertion of (ray own) eyes’.”* The other methods 
of proofs, such as inference or analogy or testimony 
as based on circumstantial evidence, are never 
mentioned in the Brfihma%a-literatm’e. The forms 
of thought and speculation developed by the iZisis 
were not understood, nor has the mere performance 
of a sacrifice the power to elevate the mind, by 
calling forth its activities, and to appi’eciate abstract 
truth. The powers of the mind were directed 
towards the discoverv of points of mere resem- 


1 Vide (X. 63, 6.) of the .Sik-SanhitA. 

2 Vzde (III. 38.) of the AitareyarBrUhmana. 

3 Vtde (III. 44.) of the same. 

< Vide (XL 40.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana. " ohaktar vai satyam” 
has passed, into a proverh. It is the only evidence tmce accepted. 
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blances between man and the person of the sacred 
sacrifice. “ The Soma-jars are the vital airs.”' 
“ The Maitra-vamwa priest is the mind, and the 
Hotfi is the speech of the sacrificial person.” This 
style of thought pervades the whole of the 
literature of the Brahmavadins. “ The vital airs are 
three-fold:—air inhaled, air exhaled, and the air 
circulating in the body.”^ “ The ritu-ydjas (cei’tain 
sacrificial formulae) are the vital airs.”® A battle 
between Bevas and Asuras was fought. The Devas 
gained a victory, because the latter then discovered 
the silent praise (a sacrificial formula). It was 
used as a weapon. The Devas raised it, but the 
Asuras did not get aware of it. Thus the Devas 
became masters of the AsurasThis way of 
interpreting past events is significant. Even battles 
were - won or lost, according as the one or the 
other party happened to know certain sacrificial 
formulae. “ The silent praise is ohe eye of the 
sacrifice. There being only one of the great words 
(Bhflr, Bhuvas, and Svar) in the silent praise of 
every libation, it must be repeated twice, for though 
the eye is only one,- it is double (in its appearance.)”® 
The sense of this is, that though the eyes are two, yet 
only one object is seen. An interesting phenomenon 
is stated, but its use is to justify the repetition of 
a sacrificial formula. The Brahmavadins could 


1 Vide (IL 28.) of the Aifcareya-Br^ma^ia, where this and the 
following passages occur. 

2 Vide (II. 29.) of the .same. 

3 Ibid. 

♦ Vide (II. 31.) of the same. 

^ Vide (IT. 32.) of the same. 
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not cliange the language of the people. Ka, a 
pronoun, used in a question, also meant happiness. 
The Brahmavadins interpreted it into a sacrificial 
form, for PrajS,pati was also degraded into a mere 
sacrifice.^ In the Shatapatha-Brahmana every 
god represents a sacrifice. The ..ffi-s'is aspired after 
ecstatic communion of their soul with the powers 
above. Communion is a common idea with the 
BrahmavMins. But the idea is concrete. It 
means simply bodily union.® The feeling of spiritual 
elevation, the absorption of the soul into itself, its 
being unlocalized, its rising superior to the flesh and 
matter—all this was now misunderstood. Commu¬ 
nion consisted in “ assuming the form and entering 
the body” of the sacrifice or its parts. “ He repeats 
a yfi.iyll-Mantra. The Yfijyil is rain and (rain is) 
lightning. Bor lightning (produces) rain, 'and 
rain gives food. Thus he makes lightning, and 
enters it. He who ha@ such a knowledge becomes 
identified with (all) these things, and with the 
deities.”® “ He repeats a triplet addressed to 
Mitr&-Taru«a. That is done, because they say, the 
eye is first produced when a human being is called 
into existence. By repeating a triplet addressed 
to Mitrd-Varuwa, he thus makes eyes to the 


^ ^ was the name of the sun or Shrya among the Mazd^yasnians 
as we have already mentioned. The Eid understood by it the 
Praj&pati or the sun. The Brahmav^din interpreted ik into a Yajna. 

2 The word ^ Sayujya’ is often need in the Br^hmawa-literature. It 
is explained as bodily union, « Such a one becomes united with 
the sun, assumes its form, and enters its place/' Vide (Til. 44) of the 
Aitareya-Br4hmana. 

s Vide (ir, 41.) of the Aitareya-Br4bmana, 
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Racrificer.”^ The phenoraeuon of the growth of a 
child in tlio womb is referred to. Of' course, the 
collar-bone grows first. But the attempt at close 
observation is important. “ The HotS, addresses 
this recitation to seven deities, for there are seven 
vital airs in the head.”^ “ The sky rests on the 
air; the air on the earth; the earth on the water’s; 
the waters on the reality (Satya); the reality on 
the Brahma; the Brahma on the concentrated heat 
of meditation. If these things are established—then 
all things are consecpiently established.”® The 
Chatur-Hotri, Panel la-Hotri and Dasha-Hotri- 
Mantras are always interesting, as an attempt is 
made to spiritualize the material sacrifice.” “ Their 
sacrificial spoon^ was intelligence: their offering 
was endowed with intellect: their altar was speech: 
theirBarhis (seat) was thought: their Agni was 
understanding: their Agnidhra was reasoning.” In 
describing the twelve bodies of Prajapati, a 
question is asked and answered®;—" who has not 
the first material cause (apfirvfi.), nor is liable to 
destruction ? Who has no first material cause is 
the mind {mafias), and what is not liable to 
destruction is the year.” Again, the small sacrifice 
was enlarged, and the cravings of the mind after 
seeking the infinite and the indefinite were 
satisfied® :—“ That Aditya (the sun) is his (Agni- 


^ Vide (III. 2.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana. 
^ Vide (III. 3.) of the same. 

® Yide (III. 6.) of the same, 

4 Yide (Y. 25.) of the same. 

^ Yide (Y. 25.) of the same. 

® Yide (7. 28.) of the same. 
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liotriii’s) saci’ificial post; the cartli is liis aitar; the 
herbs are his Barhis (seat of grass); the trees are 
his fuel; the watei’S, his sprinkling vessels; the 
directions, the -wooden sticks.” The analogy of the 
process of burning, as it produces ruptures and 
unevenness, -was remarkably applied to explain tlio 
elevations of the earth.^ “ From this burning state 
of the earth, came those ruptures (which am no-w 
visible on her; whereas she has been previously 
quite even.” The zeal, -with -which sacrifices were 
performed, necessitated the justification of the 
different rites, and they could be justified only by 
pointing out analogies in nature. Such analogies 
-were carefully and laboriously observed, and their 
application to the explanation of sacrificial rites 
resulted in producing a, stock of knowledge of 
physical phenomena. This stock -was of great use to 
the philosophical Achfiryas. The classification of five 
substances such as earth, water, light, air, and 
aether, which is the starting point in all systems 
of Indian philosophy, though it is differently stated, 
is to be traced to the Brdhmana-literature.® The 
enq\iiry after the essence of matter and spirit, in 
which the Aohfiryas delighted, was a necessary 
re-action against the sacrifice, its performance, and 
its materialism. Thus the period of the Brahma- 
vMins is an important transition in the history 


J Vide (VI. 35.). Martin Hang observes justly. It is interesting 
to see the theories of modern geology fore-shadowed in this certainly 
ancient myth.” The preparation of the sacrificial bread called 
Purod^ha suggested it. 


Fidtf for instance (V. 32.) of the Aitarcya-Biihma/ta. 
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of the ancient Aryas. The sacrificial legends 
wei‘e developed, and a system of speculation and 
philosophy based on them grew up. The knowledge 
of such a system was considered indispensable to 
tlie performance of a sacrifice. Those, who devoted 
themselves to the acquisition of sacrificial lore, 
were separated from those who hunted in the 
forests and lived a luxurious life. The Ksatriya 
differed from the Br^hmaJia in his habits and in 
his ambition. The four-fold division into castes, so 
elastic at the time of the /fisis, was now fixed and 
stereotyped. The simplicity and knowledge of a 
Ksatriya, his luxuries or his hunting expeditions, 
soon threatened to yield to the superior intelligeuce 
of the Brahma-iia. 

f 

A legend of a sacrifice with remarks- 

“ After^ Prajtipati had created the sacrifice, the 
Brahma (divine knowledge! and the Ksatra 
(sovoi’eignty) were produced. After both, two 
kinds of creatures sprang up, such ones as eat 
the sacrificial- food, and such ones as do not feat 


1 We have generally quoted from the Aitareya-BrAhmana^ first, 
becaus'e it treats of the duties of Hot4 and BrahmApriests, in order of 
time and in precedence ; Zoatha being mentioned in the ZendAveatA, 
and BrahmA at first meaning a bard only. Secondly, because other 
BrAhma^ia-works do not throw as much light on the manners and 
customs of the times. Thiiclly, because one European scholar only has 
laboured in this field. We have thought it proper to examine his 
work. The comparison of our translation with his will snow how much 
remains to be done, but nothing can be accomplished till the system 
of the Pfirva-mimAnaA is thoroughly investigated. In this direction, 
serious efibrts aro^ about to be made. 
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it. All eaters of the sacrificial food folio-wed the 
Brahma, the non-eaters followed the Ksatra. 
Therefore, the Brfi,hma?ias only are eaters of the 
sacrificial food; whilst the Esatriyas, Vaishyas, 
and Shddi’as do not eat it.” 

“ The sacrifice -svent away from both of them ; 
The Brahma and Ksatra followed it. The Brahma 
followed -^yith all its implements, and the Ksatra 
followed (also) with its implements. The'implements 
of the Brahma are those reqnired for performing 
a sacrifice. The implements of the Ksatra are 
a horse, a carriage, an armour, and a bow with 
arrows. The Ksatra, not reaching the sacrifice, 
returned; for, frightened by the weapons of the 
Ksatra, the sacrifice ran aside. The Brahma then 
followed the sacrifice, and reached it. Hemming 
thus the sacrifice in its further course, the Brahma 
stood still; the sacrifice, reached and hemmed in 
its course, stood still also, and recognizing in the 
hand of the Brahma its own implements, returned 
to the Brahma. The sacrifice having thus remained 
only in the Brahma, it is therefore, only placed 
among the Bi’dhmanas, he., (they alone ax’e allowed 
to perform it.)” 

“ The Ksatra then ran after this Brahma, and 
said to it ,—‘ allow me to take possession of this 
sacrifice (which is placed in thee.)’ The Brahma 
said,—•‘'well, let it be so; lay down thy own 
weapons, assume by means of the implements of 
the Brahma (the sacrificial implements) which 
constitute the Brahma, the form of the Brahma, 
and return to it.’ The Ksatra obeyed, laid down 
his own wmapons, assumed by means of the imple^ 
ments of the Brahma which constitute the Brahma, 

i9 
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its iorm, and returned to it. Therefore, even a 
Ksatriya, v^hen he lays down his weapons and 
assumes ‘the form of the Brahma by means of the 
sacrificial implements, returns to the sacrifice (he 
is allowed a share in it.)'^^ 


1 We Rave quoted the passage as it is translated by Martin Haug. 
We will here give our translation. The passage deserves careful 
study. See (VII. 19.) section of the Aitareya-Br4hma?2a. 

‘^Praj3.pati created the sacrifice. After (the word emit in the 
original shows inferiority, though it means after ” according to 
PWni, (L 4, 86.)) the sacrifice was created^ he created Brahma 
and Keatra. After Brahma «na Kaatra, he created a two¬ 
fold people, both eaters of sacrificial food, and non-eaters of 
sacrificial food. The former (hut^da} are, of course, next to 
Brahma; The latter (ahutMa) are next to the Hsatra; and these 
which are BrMima.iia*'people are eaters of sacrifiicialfood (hutfida). Then 
these which are Ri-janya, Vaishya, and Shtidra people, are non-eaters 
of sacrificial food. Erom them, the sacrifice ran away. The Brahma 
and Kaatra followed it. The Brahma followed indeed with those 
implements which are of Brahma r the Ksatra (followed with those 
which are) <5f Kjatra. Yes, these are the implements of Brahma, which 
(are) sacrificial implements : then these are the implements of 
K^atfa which (are) a horse, a chariot, helmet or armour, aiTows and 
a bow. Not obtaining it (sacrifice) the Kaatra returned, because (the 
sacrifice) fearing (him) goes aside indeed from his weapons. Then 
Brahma went after it and obtained it. Having obtained it, (Brahma) 
restraining (it) stood before it (Parastfit). It (sacrifice), (thus) obtained 
and restrained, stood before (and) knowing (its) own implements 
returned to Brahma. Hence then, indeed, the sacrifice stands in 
Brahma, that is, among the Brdhmawas. Then K^atra went after it. It 
(sacrifice) said (to the K«atra ),—^ in this sacrifice call me near/ It said 

yes, so.^ Then it said —* keeping (aside) your own implements, with 
the implements of BraJima, in the form of Brahma, having become 
Brahma, return to the sacrifice'—so (it consented). Then K>atra 
keeping aside its own implements, with the implements of Brahma, 
in the form of Brahma, having become Brahma, returned to the 
sacrifice. Hence then, indeed, a K«atriya>sacrificer, keeping (aside) 
indeed, his own implements, with tne implements, of course, of 
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This legend is historically importantj for 
such a legend, when seriously narrated, and 
commonly believed in, indicates the real state 
of society. The performance of sacrifices pared 
the way for the exaltation of the priests. They could 
easily make out that it was their interest to exalt^ 
the sacrifice. Thus the people and the warriors, 
not aware of the consequences with which the 
precepts of the priests were fraught, were gradually 
enslavea.- The priests ruled over them, directed 
them, and succeeded, by their manners, their 
learning, their disinterested labours, their austerities, 
and their unflinching devotion to the cause of their 
religion, in imposing on the neck of the Indian Aryas 
the yoke of theology, which they have not been 
able to shake off in the course of centuries. Reli¬ 
giously, and therefore, socially, the warriors or 
Ksatriyas permitted themselves to be reckoned as 
inferior to the Br3,hma«as or the clergy. Similar 
causes produced a similar effect in Europe. The 
ignorant feudal lords of the middle ages gradually 


Brahma, in the form of Brahma, having become Brahma, approaches a 
saciifice.” 

The rationale of the legend is—knoxrledge is essentially necessary 
to the performaiee of a sacrifice. The point of the legend is—both 
the Brilhmanas and the Ksatriyos are inferior to the sacrifice 
Tvhich must be approached. The aim of the legend is to rank the 
K^atriyas with the Taishyas and Shfidras (ahntddas). The policy 
is to allow the K^atriyas to perform a sacrifice, but as subject to the 
Br4hma9ias. 

1 Our translation diftei^s, we know, from commentators in-as-much 
as they refer the dialogue to the Brahma and represent it as between 
BrShmanas and Ksatriyas. We say—the K^ratra asked questions tQ 
the sacrifice itself. Thus the importance of the saa-ifice is maintained. 
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came to be mere tools in the hands of the Popes of 
Kome, Tvho could direct their energies in any way 
they liked. Directed by their clergy, they left their 
homes, mortgaged their estates, and fought battles 
against the Saracens in remote Asia Minor. During 
the dark ages of the history of Indian Aryas, the 
clergy ruled over the states of ancient India. The 
legend was narrated when a theological dictum was 
enforced. 

The power of the Purohitas or the Chaplains. 

The Pepins superseded in a quiet way the suc¬ 
cessors of Charlemagne ; and the Peshvas gradually 
usurped the power of the successors of Shivaji. 
These political revolutions are important. But 
they cannot be compared to the politico-social- 
revolution through which India passed during the 
period of which we are writing. The revolution 
was accomplished without any blood-shed or opposi¬ 
tion. The chaplain, attached to the house-hold of 
a chieftain, acquired importance as the director 
of all religious ceremonies; and as the chieftain had 
no enemy to overcome, his time was absorbed by 
sacrificial .rites he had to perform. TKe chaplain 
thus had it in his power to control the plans and the 
expenditure of his chieftain, with whose wife and 
children^ he ingratiated himself, and whom he 

I Yidt (VIII. 3®.) of the AitareyarBr4hma»a. There are fires in 
every house even now—the Ahavanlya, G&ihapatya, and Dakatnfigni 
The first is the representative of the sacrificing chaplain, the second, 
and third, of the wife and children of a chieftain, who should sacrifice 
into all the three fires, that is, please ttie constituents of hia 
fainily—his chaplain, his wife, and his children. 
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enslaved completely. In modei’n India, the influence 
of a priest over the minds of susceptible Tvomen often 
enables him to rule over an opulent gentleman, how¬ 
ever independent and sceptical. The sanctity of the 
three sacrificial fires was established and acquiesced 
in. The chaplain, it was solemnly declared, was the 
first fire,^ the A^rife of the chieftain was the second 


^ Vide (VIII. 24,). Tlie chaplain is the Ahavanlya-fire. His place 
in the family was thus important, 

We will offer our translation of the passage quoted in the teit:— 

“ Now then of the (duties) of a Puvohita, The gods do not indeed 
eat the food of a king (who 1ms) no Pvirohita whatever. Therefore,» 
king, not sacrificing, should make a Brfihmana his Purohita, In-as- 
much as this king appoints or institutes a Purohita, he institutes 
heavenly fires indeed (v^) that gods may* eat his food, 

A Purohita indeed becomes his iimvauiya-fire, (his) wife, his Gdrha* 
patya-fire, (and) (his) son, his Ami\lidr}'a-pachana-fire, “Whatever he* 
does for the Purohita, that be sjicrifices into the Ahavaniya-fire, now 
whatever he does for his wife, that he sacrifices into the Gilrhapatya- 
fire, now whatever ho does for his son, that he sacrifices indeed into 
the Anv&h^ya-pachana-fire, These, satisfied (shftntatanavah), sacrificed 
to, that is, propitiated, (and) gratified (abbipidtah\ secure (for) him 
the heavenly world, the royal status, power, a kingdom, and 
subjects. These, not satisfied, not propitiated, and* not gratifiied, de¬ 
prive him of the heavenly world, of the royal status, of power, ol 
his kingdom, and subjects. That who is Purohita is indeed theTaishvft** 
nara-fire, carrying five thunderbolts. One thunderbolt is in his speech ; 
one, in his (two) feet; one, in his skin ; one, in his heart; one, in his 
organ of generation. By means of these, (in a state of) hurning and 
shining, he approaches the king. Then he (the king) says :—Oh 
Lord, where have you been dwelling ? That is, what place do you come 
^roml—^Bring for him a seat (tri^dni). By this the king picifies the 
thunderbolt, that is in his (of the Purohita) speech. Now in-aa-miich 

* The form Adan offered a difficulty to Br. Martin Hawg But it fa 
the imperfect tonse, formed irregularly, and need as dictated by PAnini (HI. 

6.) and (VI. 4, 75.) of his Sotras. 
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fire: his childreti, the third fire: We "will quote 
the passage as it is translated by Dr. Martin Haug:— 

Now about the office of a Purohita (house- 
priest). ■ The gods do not eat the food offered by a 
king who has no house-pi’iest (Purohita). Thence 
the king, even when (not) intending to bring a 
sacrifice, should appoint a BrMunawa to the office of 
a house-priest-” 

“ The king who (wishes) that the gods might eat 
his food, has, after having appointed a Purohita, 

as (the servants bring him water—good to wash and gratify his (of the 
Purohita) feet (p&dya)— he (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that 
is 'in his feet. Kow, in-as-mueh as (the servants) adorn him (the 
Pm'ohita), he (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that is in his skin ; 
now, in-^-tnuch as (the servants) propitiate him and gratify him 
(tarpayanti), (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that is in hia heart; 
now, in-as-much as he resides in his palaces without any restraint, (the 
king) by that pacifies that thunderbolt which is in his organ of genera* 
tion. He (the Purohita)* satisfied, propitiated, and gratified, secures (for) 
him (the Idng) the heavenly world, the royal status, power, a kingdom, 
and subjects. And he (the Purohita) not satisfied, not propitiated, 
and not gratified, deprives him (the king) of the heavenly world, the 
royal status, power, his kingdom, and subjects.” 

Commentators try to transfer the description to the Taishvfinara* 
Agni, so often described in the BrAhmawa-literature, and so beautifully 
painted in the J2ik-Sanhit&—aishv4nara mentioned in this passage. 
But this is wrong. The Purohita is the Vaishvanara itself: he is to be 
satisfied, propitiated, aUd gratified: he possesses the five-fold 
^underbolt: he has the power of securing for a king every thing : 
he can deprive him of whatever be cherishes most. The Purohita 
or chaplain is thus exalted. No monk in the middle ages was more 
powerful or more honoured. See the Taittiriya-Brahmawa (III. 7, 
3, 2.) where the same statements are made. But they are not 
restricted to the Purohita or the chaplain, but extended to aU 
Brahmanas. Thus the circle of priests was enlarged : their pretensions 
were generally admitted ; their worship was quietly acquiesced in ; 
their power was great ; and they infiuenced politics. 
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however, the use of the (sacred) fires, (without 
having actually established them), which lead to 
heaven, for tue Purohita is his Ahavaniya-fire, his 
wife, the G^rhapatya, and his son, the Daksina-fire. 
When he does (anything) for the Purohita, then 
he sacrifices in the Ahavaniya-fire, (for the Purohita 
represents this fire). When he does (anything) for 
his wife, then he verily sacrifices in the Garhapatya- 
fire, when he does (anything) for his son, then he 
vei’ily sacrifices in the Daksma^fire. These fires 
(which are led by the Purohita) which are thus 
freed from their destx'uctive power, (for the 
Ksatriya, ic., they do not burn him) carry,'pleased 
by the wish for sacrificing the Ksatriya to the 
heaven-world, and (make him obtain) the royal 
dignity, bravery, a kingdom, and subjects to rule 
over. But if the Ksatriya has no wish for'sacrific¬ 
ing (by not appointing a Purohita), then the fires 
get displeased with hitn . and being not freed from 
their destructive power, throw him out of the 
heaven-world, (and deprive him) of the royal 
dignity, bravery, his kingdom and subjects over 
whom he rules.” 

“This Agni Vaishvdnara, which is the Purohita, is 
possessed of five destructive powers; one of them, 
is in his speech, one m his feet, one in his skin, 
one in his heart, and-one in the organ of generation. 
With these (five) powers, which are burning and 
blazing, he (Agni) attacks the king.” 

“ By saying, * where; O master, hast thou been 
residing (for so long a time) ? ’ Servants, bring 
(Kusha) grass for him, the King pi’opitiates the 
destructive power which is in Agni’s speech. When 
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they bring water for washing the feet, tlien the king 
propitiates the destructive power which is in Agni’s 
feet. When they adorn him, then he propitiates by 
it the destructive power which is in Agni’s skin. 
When they satiate him (with food), then the king 
propitiates the destructive power which is in Agni’s 
heart. When Agni lives unrestrained (at ease) in 
the king’s premises, then he propitiates the des¬ 
tructive power which is in Agni’s organ of genera¬ 
tion. Agni, then, if all the destructive powers 
which are in his body have' been propitiated and 
he is pleased by the king’s wish for sacrificing, 
conveys him to the heaven-world, and (gi'ants 
him) royal dignity, bravery, a kingdom, and subjects 
over whom he might rule. But should the king 
not do so, he will be deprived of all these gifts.” 

Thus the political revolution was completed. The 
warriors, idle, luxurious, ostentatious, and credulous, 
succumbed to the power of the priests who were 
exalted to the dignity of a sacred fire, and who were 
to be propitiated as such. Every Ksatriya-ruler 
had a Purohita. 

Historical bearing of the revolution. 

When political questions were discussed, and 
settled, the clergy derived secular advantages and 
fortified their position. The brave and capri¬ 
cious warriors were set aside. But prosperity is 
too powerful an agent, and its influence, though 
gradual and imperceptible, is too potent not to 
cause a reaction. The arrogance of the BiAhmanas, 
their exclusiveness, their contempt of the Ksatriyas 
and Vaishyas, and their pretensions to be gods 
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themselves, led, in process of time, to a i-upture 
between the Elsatriyas and Brahmanas, the first 
signs of which were apparent about this time. We 
will quote the story of Rama Margaveya. 

“ Vishvantara,^ the son of Susadman, deprived 
the Shyapar?2a3 of their right of serving as his 
^ sacrificial priests, and interdicted any one of this 

family to take part in his sacrifice. Having learnt 
(that), they went to the place of his sacrifice and 
seated themselves within the precincts of the Yedi. 
On observing them, Vishvantara said (to his atten¬ 
dants)—‘ There sit those 8hyS.parEas, the scoun¬ 
drels,* who endeavour to sully another’s fame. 
Turn them out, let them not sit in the Vodi.’ The 
attendants obeyed and turned the Shyaparwas out. 
They then cried aloud.—‘ When Janamejaya, the 
son of Pariksit, was performing a sacrifice without 
the K$.shyapas (who were his hereditary priests), 
then the Asitamrigas from among the K§,shyapaB, 
turned the Bhfitavlras® (who were officiating instead 
of the Kdshyapas) out, not allowing them to 
administer the Soma-rites.’ They succeeded, because 
they had brave men with them. ‘ Well, what hero 


A The passage shows that BrAhmawaa had recourse to arms when 
they happened to quarrel with their lords-^-the rich sacrihcere. 

2 Tlie chiefs spoke very diareapectfully of their piiests. This 
shows that the priests had ceased to exercise real iriduence on -the 
sacrificers, that their office had become hex*editary, and that they had 
begun to assert themselves. Their insolence knew no bounds. This 
is. the characteristic of the times of which we write, 

3 This sort of dissension between the chief and his chaplain and 
his followers was common, for in the paragraph quoted, another 
instance is distinctly referred to, 

80 
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is now among us, wlio might by force take away 
this Soma-beverage (that we might administer 
it ourselves) ? ’ ‘ This your man am I ’—said 

Bilma Miirgaveya. This Eama belonged to the 
Shyuparwas, and had completed the sacred 
study. When the Shyaparwas rose to leave, 
then he said to the king.—‘ Will (thy servants), 
0 king, turn out of the Vedi even a man 
(like me) who knows the sacred science ? ’ 
(The king answered)-—‘ 0 thou member of the vile 
Brilhmaaa-brood, whoever thou art, how hast 
thou any knowledge (of such matters) ? ’ ” 

When the chieftains thus openly quarrelled with 
the BriUmajms, the lower classes, whose minds are 
influenced by riches and social position, began to 
perceive that the, sanctity of the sacrifice was more 
a means adopted by the clergy to secure secular 
prosperity and political influence. Their leaders 
attacked the sacrificial system by proposing new 
interpretations of the sacred Mantras of the i2ik 
and Yajus Sanhitfis. The action of the opposition 
on the lower classes, the rise of new schools of 
philosophy, the many-sided activities of the 
successors of the BrahmavMins, their speculations, 
their school-system, and their literary compositions, 
which consisted of such epics as the well-known 
Eam4ya»a and the Mah&bh^rata—all these con¬ 
stitute the Augustan age of the History oi the 
Indian Aryas—^the Achfirya-period—of which we 
will treat in the next chapter. 
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THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF THR HISTORY 
OP THE INDIAN ARYAS OR THE 
ACHARYA-PERTOD. 


Section I. 

THE FUSION OF THE ARYAS AND NON-ARYAS. 

¥ E have already given the history of the Aryas, 
who occupied some Indian provinces, took 
possession of non-Aryan towns, and settled in tlie 
land of conquest. We have shown what effect a 
series of victories produced on them, when they 
found that the subjugation of the non-Aryan races 
afforded them leisure, and the means of luxuries 
and high life. In this chapter, we will trace the 
processes by which the distinction between Aryas 
and non-Aryas became faint, and by which the 
line of demarkation between the conquerors and 
the conquered could not be maintained. The 
luxurious Aryas began to lose ground : the non- 
Aiyas made progress until at last social equilibrium 
was restored; when the one gradually ceased to 
possess exclusive privileges, and to be insolent, and 
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when the other rose to an equality with their 
conquerors and began to assert their rights and 
to retaliate. 


The method of investigation- 

The geological method only can be safely adopted 
in investigations of this nature: the known alone 
can throw light on the unknown : analogy can 
elucidate what is obscure. The Romans passed 
through three periods. They planned expeditions, 
fought battles, conquered distant countries, sacri¬ 
ficed their lives, and considered it the sole object 
of their ambition to triumph over their enemies. 
The whole nation inhabiting a small part of Italy 
in the valley of the Tiber energized in this way 
for some time. Opulence, produced habits of 
luxury : luxury fostered indolence: and the restless 
warrior, once regardless of life itself, passed into a 
voluptuary who cared for show and small comforts 
of life. The description given by Gribbon of the 
degenerate Romans, passing the greater portion of 
their time in their magnificent baths, illustrates 
our statement. But in the mean time nationalities 
and tribes, decidedly inferior to the Romans, began 
to energize, to aspire after Roman honours, tr 
obtain admission into a Roman municipium, and 
thus to elevate themselves. The same phenomena 
were repeated in the same way in India a few 
centuries ago. The Mahomedans conquered parts 
of India. The native races succumbed. The con¬ 
querors, naturally insolent and self-conceited, en¬ 
joyed for some time in luxury and insolence 
the fruits of their conquests, but the native races 
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like the Marathas or the Sikhs, awakened from their 
torpor, systematized opposition to the conquerors. 
The British conquerors threaten to develop the 
same phenomena in the same sequence. In the 
same manner the ancient Aryas became voluptuous 
and degenerated, after they had triumphed over 
the aborigines. 


Three Processes. 

After the BrahmavMins had taught the Aryas 
to direct their energy and wealth to the perform¬ 
ance of elaborate sacrifices—^under the circum¬ 
stances, their only means of enjoyment and of 
the demonstration of their social position 
and prosperity, the non-Aryan races began to 
energize. Their exclusion from the sacrificial 
franchise, even when they possessed means and 
power, and their social degradation which they 
attributed to their not sacrificing or not living as 
the Aryas lived, and to their being forcibly 
prevented from adopting the manners and customs 
of the Aiyas, produced a strong feeling of opposition, 
—such a feeling of opposition as gave a special turn 
and form to their actions, thoughts, and ambition. 
What is the origin and form of the social processes, 
by which the subjugated races are enabled to 
organize opposition and to elevate themselves ? 
The question is important, when it is considered 
that there is the highest social stratum consisting 
of the conquering race, still proud of its exclusive 
privileges, still seeking to maintain its prestige, 
still aspiring after self-aggrandizement, still cherish¬ 
ing the memory of its past glory and supremacy, still 
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act ivelj working in different departments of life, 
and still exerting intellectual and moral influence. 
From tills powerful class whose social standing is 
i-ecognized, whose authority and prestige are 
already established, and whose pretensions are 
sanctioned by custom and usage and acquiesced in 
by habit, the lower classes are separated by a 
social gulf. Armed with traditional power and 
religious sanctions, the highest class represents all 
social interests and regulates social economy. The 
lower classes, now depressed by the oppression to 
which they are subjected, and now encouraged by 
some poAverful teacher to hope for better days, live 
on AA'ithout organization of any .kind. The history of 
the lower classes is, therefore, distinct from the 
history of the higher classes. We have thought it 
proper to give the history of the real Aryan 
Society in a separate section, so that their social 
institutions, their philosophical and literary activities 
may be duly appreciated, and that the bearing of 

A ^ 

the lower classes on the consolidated Aryati. society 
may be understood. The period of fusion always 
divides itself into two parts: the history of the 
literaiy and philosophical efforts which prosperity 
encourages, and the history of the efforts which 
the lower classes make to elevate themselves. We 
will dwell on the latter in this short section. The 
sources of our information are:—The Shatapatha- 
BiAhmaua, the ancient Upanisads—the true test of 
the age of an Upanisad being either its amalgamation 
with a Brihmana-work, or its recognized place in an 
established Araayaka,—^the Edmdyaua, and the 
Mahabharata—^poetical works, which represent tbe 
theological, metaphysical, .and literary sides of the 
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Aryas. We will indicate their chronology in the 
sequel. The examination of tnese works discovers 
three processes:—1. the eleyation of the lower classes 
by intermarriages between genuine Aryas and non- 
Aryas, 2. their incorporation into the Aryan society 
by. means of the extension of the franchise according 
to the Aryan ideal, and 3. social re-action by which 
the forms of life, and modes of thought and feeling 
of the highest class, are adopted. The action of 
these three processes gradually assumed the form 
of organised opposition to the privileged Aryan, 
and resulted in washing away the distinctive land¬ 
marks of tlie Vedic polity. Buddhism, opposed 
to all that the Vedic pohty cherished most, was 
powerfully taught by its greatest and last prophet— 
Buddha Goutama. A contrast, between a 
BrahmavMin of th© period of Aryan pro.sperity and 
a stern self-sacrificing Buddhist of the period of 
the Lalita VisMra, will not fail to discover the salient 
features of the opposition which the social processes 
generated, and the particular direction in which 
they acted. Generations of Buddhas exerted 
themselves on behalf of the lowey classes.^' A 
continued series of efforts were made. Centuries 
passed away before the last Buddha succeeded in 
organizing non-Aryan opposition. Tha- -law of 
social action and re-action will be explaiined b/ the 
contrast about to be presented:—a law which, 
regulates social phenomena in every period of the 
history of the contact of two races, though, at first 


^ Vvk the beginning of the Lalita-YistAi'a. 
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sight, they appear disconnected and irregular in 
their sequence. 


The Contrast. 

P4wini gives a SHtra -which explains two terms :— 
Sangha and TJtgha,^—^the former expressive 
of a promiscuous crowd, and the latter meaning 
classes praised or the higher classes. In the 
literature antecedent to P&mni, the word Sangha 
appears to have been seldom or never used. Patan- 
jali does not give its Buddhistic signification.^ 
Thus the upper classes were distinguished from the 
lower-, classes by way of opposition. The one con¬ 
sisted of honorable men or genilemen as the English 
express it, and the other was misceilaneous The 
different principles of opposition were the growth, 
each perhaps of a generation. The Aryas consi¬ 
dered the world to be stable and permanent:® the 
Sangha considered it to be transitory.* The Aryas 
aspired for heaven after death, its happiness was 
positively described to them, and the different 


1 Vide the PAninljam (III. 3, 86.). 

* See for instance the MahAbh&«ya (lY. 1, 4.) page 68, Benares 
edition. " To a term eicpressive of a Kwttriya, a termination m the 
sense of a king as against or for the pratuedha of Sangha.^' 

3 The MtmAnsakas or Brahmav^dins consider the world to be 
real, and the exertion of all his activities, the first duty of man. 

i The earliest feeling of opposition aa it can be discovered in a 
Br&hma/ia-work is not the eternity of the spirit, but the stability 
of the material world. Such a feeling is betrayed in the Taittiriyar 
Brdhmsma, See the dialogues between an Ach&rya and his pupih 
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gfcages of Leaven vrere frequently referred to the 
Sangha believed that their miseries recurred in a 
perpetual rotation: their souls transmigrated to 
endure new pains.^ The Aryaa attached special 
importance to the efftcacy of sacrifices, and believed 
that any thing worldly, as well as heaven itself, could 
be secured by means of them :* the Sangha treated 
the sacrificial rites with particular contempt, the 
Lalita-Visttlra states that M^ra or Satan had be¬ 
come Indra, because he had frequently sacrificed.* 
The Aryas specially praised knowledge, and had 
regular educational institutions, and the initiation of 
a student elicited much interest in every family:® 
the Sangha considered ignorance as inevitable as 
fate itself, and attributed all their miseries to 
it; it sought austerities,® praised them, and com¬ 
placently endured them. The Airya, when educated 
and initiated, became a Brfihmajja: the non-Arya, who 
iiad given up the pleasures of the world, became a 


1 The last but one Hymn of the ninth of the i?ik-SanhiU 

is already quoted. Again, throughout thoAitareya and Tidttirtya- 
BrfiJimawas a sort of a secular heaven is described. Vide the Taittirlya- 
Brdhma^ia, (IIL 10, 9.) 

2 Vide any of tho ten XJpanwads such as Mu)wfaka, Elena, tsha, and 
others. 

8 See the Ktmye^^is explained at great length in the Br^hma^ia- 
works. ^ 

* Vide the Lalita-Vist^ra. 

6 Vide the Shatapatha-Brdhmana.—^tho praises of Sv^dhy^ya or the 
college-curriculum. 

8 See the (XXX. 5.) of the Vdjasaneya-Sanhit4—^As Brahma or 
knowledge or learning specially characterizes the Brdhmaaas, ao 
tapae specially caaiacterizes the Shddras. Tapas during this period 
is mortification of the flesh. Compare this sense with that given 
in the poem in the tirst chapter of this essay. 
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Shraraawa or monk. The Aryas sought happiness 
inactions and active life (Karma): the Sangha never 
understood the importance of active life, for it was 
snubbed and suppressed by the Aryas, whenever it 
acted; it attributed its misei'ies to the power of 
its activities (Karma and Up4d4na). The conquered 
races alone can realize what it is to be condemned 
for inactivity as well as for activity. The Aryas 
gradually began to value their war-songs which 
they had recognized as a revelation, and to take care 
of them the Sangha naturally detested them, and 
discarded the very idea of there being any revela¬ 
tion from gods such as the Vedas, which it ridi¬ 
culed. The Aryas worshipped their gods and 
considered them all powerful: the Sangha reduced 
the gods to the condition of those who ministered 
to the will of their distinguished leaders as the 
gods waited upon their Bodhisatvas.* The Aryas 
considered their prestige to be the ruling principle 
of social economy; the Sangha necessarily and 
naturally took a higher position, it preferred truth 
and righteousness to caste.® The Aryan women 
took some part in a sacrifice in which their vanity 
was flattered, and by which they sought worldly 
benefits:* the Sangha-women sought the life of 

1 the Taittirlya-Brihinana. (L 2, L, 26.) “Oh! house-hold- 
fire, protect mj Mantra—that which the well-versed in the 

three-fold leamin|f, know to be the f2ik, S&ma, and Yajus, because it 
IB the eternal glory of the good (Aryas)-’’ This passage is quoted in the 
introduction, 

» Vtde the lialita-Vist^ra. 

« Ibid. 

* See for instance the Darsha or PdrnamABe^^l 
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nuns, giving up all enjoyments. The Arjas 
thought that their gods were kind to them, that they 
assisted them, that they took interest in the 
life of their worshippers, that nature was bountiful 
and cheerful, ana that their soul was happiness 
itself: the Sangha considered the gods, nature, and 
their souls to be so many sources of misery. The 
Aryas inculcated special duties towards the higher 
classes, and attached importance to caste distinc¬ 
tions ; no Bi’4hma?m was to be killed, but he was to 
be fed, to be clothed and to be honoured:^ the 
Sangha inculcated universal benevolence.* The 
Aryas almost every day killed lower animals for 
the purpose of a sacrifice as well as of food the 
Sangha abhorred the idea of taking the life of any 
animal; AhinsS.* was the first duty with it. The 
Aryas considered that they were the lords of the 
world the Sangha believed that man and lower 
animals could equally use what the earth produced. 
The Aryas boasted of their intellectuality, and 
pretended to be guided by the ifisi of reasoning 
the Sangha inculcated faith.’^ The Aryas believed 


1 The Brfthmatta-literature inculcates respect to the Brahmanaiu 

2 The Lalita-Vistftra inculcates imh^ersal benevolence—it is the 
basis of Buddhism. 

« According to —a Idller of a cow was the name of a ffueit. 

See (III. 4, 73.) of P4;uni. 

4 Ahinsft—not taking life—^is considered the first duty of a 
ShramaJia —^ ahinsS, paramo dharmah.” 

5 This feeling is plainly expressed in the Aitareya-Br^limaaa. 

0 Vide the Parishwfa to Y^ka^s Nirukta. 

7 The Iialita-Vigitlra inculcates strongly faith or shmddhA 
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that Agni brought down gods to their altars, 
as their BrUbmawas represented to them on 
certain important occasions of life, that Agni always 
dwelt in their houses, that VUyu ruled over the 
firmament, amd that the sun was the lord of the 
heavens: the Sangha exercised their faith and realized 
that some of its leaders after undergoing a series 
of trials and mortifications of the flesh, returned to 
the earth and aided it. The Aryas changed 
their stand-point as circumstances required ; they 
betrayed a tone of insolent confidence^ at the time of 
the Taittiriya-Br^hmana; in the Shatapatha- 
Br^hmana the original stand-point of the iJisis and 
the Brahmav^dins seems to have been lost, as inter¬ 
pretations, indefinite and rationalistic, were offered : 
the -stand-point of the Sangha was fixed; their 
beliefs were firm, their aspirations were directed to 
their emancipation from the miseries of this life. 

The circimstanceB which helped the San^rha. 

The first three incarnations (avatf,ras) are mysti¬ 
cal, and, though founded on some historical basis, 
cannot now afford any historical information. The 
story of the great deluge is the common ancestral 
heir-loom of the world. Though one of its versions 
is recited in the Shatapatha-Br4hma?ja, it was 
known to the Aryas long before they sought a home 
in the Panjab. The stories or rather legends of the 


3 See (III. 7, 3, 2-3.) and (III. 7, 6, 5.) of^ the Taittiriya-Biih- 
mana, Oh, God»! he who opposes (me) by sacrihcial rites, by learning 
(our ecriptnresj^in heart, and in de;»ires, I out off his head bgr the 
thunderbolt of Indra.*' 
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Ktlrma or tortoise and the Varaha or hog can be 
analysed, and their rational basis may be discovered. 
The sacrificial cake (Purod^sha) is made in the form 
of a tortoise. In the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, it is 
said to have assumed the form of a tortoise, to 
have moved, and to have addressed a sacrificer. 
This affords a glimpse into the history of the 
highest class—^the Brkhmanas. During the period 
of prosperity, they advanced pretensions, -which 
were symbolized by the sacrificial cake; the 
Br^hmanas' doubtless acquired a great power over 
the Ksatriyas by means of constantly promulgating 
sacrificial dicta, and of audaciously advancing claims 
to an origin directly from the supreme Brahma. The 
legend of the Var&ha is an admixture of history 
and fiction. The sacrifice as performed by the 
Br^hmanas assumed the immense form of a cloud, 
symbolizing a sacrifice in all its parts ; and a non- 
Aryan ruler of the name of Hirawyfiksa -was 
humiliated. Vai’kha, according to Yfiska, means a 
cloud. Hira?iydksa may mean a drought. The 
Br&hmawas pretended to control nature by means 
of their sacrifices. The Kfirirf-sacrifice caused 
rain. When a dreadM drought raged in the Aryan 
settlements, the Brdhmawas perhaps predicted that 
it would rain and performed the Kfirlri-sacrifioe. 
Their predictions were fulfilled, either because 
their observations of the phenomena of nature were 
accurate, or because an accident helped them. But 
the establishment and consolidation of their power, 
as distinct from that of the Ksatriyas, favoured 


1 See the KSrlrt-wd as described bjr AshvaByana in his Shroiita* 
Sdtra, (II. 13.) of the first part. 
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their pretensions and enlarged the sphere of their 
ambition. The process of organizing the aborigines 
and their leaders was developed. The son of 
Hiranya-kashipu adopted the Aryan gods, the Aryan 
mode of life, and 4ryan thoughts and feelings. 
PrahlMa was often asked by his father not to be 
denationalized, and not to sympathize with the 
alien Aryas, the hereditary foes of their race and 
creed. Some Br^hmawas perhaps had laid a plot 
for secretlj despatching the father of Prahl&da, 
who was to be helped in mounting the throne. The 
incarnation of N4rasinha thus throws light on the 
politics of the Aryas, and especially of Bnthmawas 
during this period. The son brought under the 
Aryan influences was encouraged to rebel against 
his father. The Aryas gave substantial aid to the soni 
The father was killed: Aryan influence was thus 
increased. An influential and opulent native state 
was taken nominally under the protection of the 
Aryan power, but perhaps it was actually 
administered by the Aryas. The prestige 
and patronage of the Aryas were thus enlaiged. 
PrahlMa was not treated justly. Promises 
made to him, when he entered into a con¬ 
spiracy with the Aryan intriguers against his 
father, were not kept. The aborigines mustered 
strong under his grandson Bali,^ who also had 
adopted the Aryan civilization. The Br4hma»aa, 
assisted by thousands of the Aryas, intrigued 
against the power of Bali, whom his subjects ofteH 


1 The inoamatipus up to that of Vimaua are described iu the 
Hari-Vaiislia, Calcutta editioiu 
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attempted to induce to wage war against the 
foi-eign settlers. The power of Bali was great. 
His preparations political and military, bade fair 
to make him the leading sovereign of ancient India. 
In the growth of his power, the Aryas saw a 
danger to their supremacy. At this time, the cre¬ 
dulity of Bali was taken advantage of. A plot, 
the bearings of which cannot bo realized, was laid. 
In the modern language of Europe, he was induced 
to sign a protocol. Bali was suppressed and 
supplanted. The paramountcy of the Aryas, as 
led by the Br^hma^as, was estabhshed. But the 
Ksatriyas were not totally humbled. The Ksatriyas 
perhaps aided the Brilhmanas in their intrigues, 
nothing could be done without consulting the 
Purohitas. Under the name of advice, the BrS.h- 
manas gave commands. The system of the 
appointment of the Purohitas, when developed, aided 
the Br^hmanas who never sought the mere 
pageants of power. A EHjS, was a sovereign 
in whose name all transactions were performed. 
But the BrS.hmawa wielded the real power. PrahlMa 
came to see the bearings of this pohtical system, for 
he seriously advised Bali to consider before he 
made up his mind to grant the request of Vdmana. 
Bali was perhaps in a difficulty. If he granted 
the request, his ambition of being the suzerain of 
the land would be checked. If he declined it, his 
prestige would be affected. At last, though dis- 
suaded by his Br^lhmawa councillor, Shukra, and by 
his grand-father, Prahl§,da, who in his old ago 
imderstood Brahmanic politics VeU, Bali granted 
the request of V^mana, and the Aryas imder the. 
leadership of Br&hmana-advisers triumphed. Bali 

32 
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was suppressed. Thus Hirawyaksa, HiraJiya- 
kashipu, and Bali fell victims to the intrigues of 
Aryan politicians ; not a drop of blood was shed: 
no war was waged. By diplomacy, carefully adapted 
to particular cases, tho Aryan sovereigns under¬ 
mined tho power of the rulers of the aboi'iginos.^ 
But the E&jds did not like to be ruled by their 
BxAhmaua-advisers. They saw that the real power 
was with tho intxuguing Pux’ohitas; that they 
wero mere tools in their hands ; that on all occasions 
of ceremonies, and in all places where their personal 
presence was required, they were merely shown; 
that their subjects did not respect them, as 
their pleasxxre or displeasure was not followed by 
any consequences ; that the palaces of Purohitas 
were the real centres of all power; and that no 
Brihmaua could be mal-treated by any Ksatriya with 
impunity. The crisis came. Jamadagni, a Br§,h- 
ma?ia of reputation, was at first insulted, and then 
killed, by an impulsive Ksatriya youth. Hundreds of 
K^atriyas sympathized with the youth. In many 
palaces the Purohitas were insulted. The political 
constitution of the Aryas was overthrown. 
Parashxu’dma waged a dreadful war against the 
Ksatriyas. The Br&hmauas triumphed. But the 
political intrigues, the discord between the Ksatriya- 
nilers and the Br4hma?xa-couixciUors, and the civil 
dissensions between two powerful Aryan classes, 
aided the cause of the Sangha, enlarged their minds 


1 The word Vdmana is used in the sense of zniellect in the 
Kat/topanisad. (II. 5,3.). The whole of the Ka^/iopanisad is inter-* 
esting as it exalts J,tm& and preaches Toga, 
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and communicated a new impulse to tlieir ambition. 
Many of the lowei’ Aryanized classes took part 
perhaps with the one party or the other. At one 
time the spell of the sanctity and the power of 
Brfthma«as was broken: at another time, the spell 
of the valour of the Ksatriyas was broken. 
These circumstances could not but contribute to 
the advance of the lower classes, who quietly 
followed peaceful pursuits, but whose faith in the 
Vedic polity was shaken. Humbled at home 
and distracted by the civil dissensions, the Ksatriyas 
planned an expedition into the South. The aborh 
ginal tribes were enlisted, and trained to fight. 
The Aryas freely associated with the non-Aryas. 
Rama triurnphed over Rfivana. and the Aryas wore 
enriched. Aryan colonies were established in the 
South.^ The Sangha or the lower classes accom¬ 
panied the enterprising Aryas in this expedition. 
Its status was improved; its resources were en¬ 
larged : its wealth increased : a foreign expedition 
is always benefilcial to the lower classes, who, being 
' impoverished, are starved at home. Those of the 
Sangha, who followed the camp of Rfima, returned 
rich, strong and well informed. But their pros¬ 
perity was helped by the dreadful civil dissensions 
between the Elsatriyas themselves—^the wars of the 
MahfibMrata-period. 

The three processes illustrated- 

The Aitar^a-BrS,hma»a indicates the direction 
in which the educated leaders of the Aryas sought 


1 The colony of the PUndya at Madura (Mathura) in the South, 
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to assert tlieir claims and to secure privileges. A 
legend of the Bisis sacrificing on the hanks of the 
Sarasvati is narrated- But the learning of Kavasa- 
Ailfxsa, a Shudra, put the BrUhmawas to shame. 
He was admitted to the sacrifice. In this legend, 
an extraordinary and supernatural explanation of 
the admission of Kavasa-Ailflsa is given. The 
feelings of the ordinary Aryas of the time did not 
sanction it. Those who were not Br&hmaTms were 
insolently excluded from a sacrifice—the form of 
demonstrating one’s social status, and the mode of 
obtaining social distinction. But the operation 
of natural laws and their inevitable effect could 
not be prevented. Intermarriages—^between the 
Aryas and the Shfidras, KoZis, and other aborigines 
—^were frequent. The class of what the Ameri¬ 
cans contemptuously style Mulattoes, quadroons, 
and octoroons multiplied. The Vfijasaneya-Sanhitfi 
considers the growth of the mixed classes 
an evil, and condemns it.^ But the mixed classes 
gradually acquired a power and an influence 
in the state. At the time of the MaMbhSrata, 
such great men as Vy^sa—perhaps the great 
poet and historian—and Vidura—the philosopher 
and influential statesman—were the offspring 
of the connection of the Aryas with the aborigines. 
Satyavati, a daughter of a KoZi-chieftain, was 
seen by Shantami in a boat. Her beauty made 
a strong impression on his mind. Shantanu sought 
her hand. Her father was induced to permit the 
marriage of his daughter with the Aryan prince; 


1 Vide (XXIII. 30 and 31.) of the Y&jaeaneTa-Snnlutft which 
meutione a Shfidra to be a lover of an Arya-woman. 
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but he stipulated that the kingdom should he in¬ 
herited hy his grandsons, the children of Satyavati, 
and that the children of her rival, Gangit, should 
he excluded from the inheritance. Bhisma, the sOn 
of Ganga, the elder queen, vowed that he would 
never marry, and that he would never aspire after 
the throne. Bhisma fulfilled his vow scrupulously, 
and died a bachelor. The son of Satyavati died 
without any issue. Satyavati called Vyasa, her 
natural son at this juncture, and he lived with 
AmhM and Amh^llikd, now young and beautiful. 
Under these circumstances, Dhritarilsii'a, P§,ndu, 
and Vidura were born. AmbikJl, who avoided 
Vy^a, sent in her maid to him at night. Thus 
Vidmra had Vy^sa for his father, and a maid-servant 
for his mother. These instances may be multiplied. 
But it is not necessary. No stain attached to 
intermarriages between the Aryas and the abori¬ 
gines. Bhima married Hidimb^. Arjuna married 
a N&ga-girl called Ulfipi. A class of Aryas called 
Upaknsfa was created. Upakrisfa means those 
drawn close, and they were admitted to the 
privilege of performing a sacrifice.^ There were 
many who did not know their ancestors. The 
Shfidra was first declared to be a part of -Aryan 
society.* though the lowest and the meanest. Kis 
status as a mere slave was recognized. The 
Taittiriya-BrAhmawa admits him into the house of 
an Arya, but prevents him from milking sa(a*ificial 
cows.® This is the first glimpse of the improvement 


1 See K&ty&yana and Ashvalfiyana-Shrouta-Satras. 

2 See the celebrated hymn called the Punwa-Sdkta. 
8 Vidt (in. 2, 8, 9.) of the Taittirlya-Biahmana, 
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of his position. But the Shatapatha-Bi4hma72a 
admits him into society and sanctions his perform¬ 
ing a sacrifice.^ Thus the ShMras were incorporated 
with the Aryas during this period. The NisMas 
were an aboriginal tribe. They were sometimes 
included in the Pancha-janilh—^the five-fold Aryas. 
Yfiska gives the opinions of different schools of 
thinkers—the philo-NisMas and anti-Nisildas. Gra¬ 
dually the Nisadas were incorporated.^ Their status 
was recognized. They could perform sacrifices.® 
Even at the present day, some Hindus deny that they 
belong to-a low caste, when they agitate the question 
of their social status, and assume the name of coach- 
builders (rathak^ras), who were also incorporated 
with the Aryan society.^ The process of re-action 
worked in its own way. Its operation is more 
indicated than distinctly stated. In the ShS,nti- 
parva, some account of a Dasyu-prince is given. A 
Briihmawa youth settled in his estate and degene¬ 
rated. When another Br^hma^ia discovered him, he 
seriously found fault with the Brfihmana-youth, and 
pointed out to him how he had become a Dasyu, 
Yet the Dasyu-prince is characterized as Brah- 
manya, or one who had adopted Brahmanical insti¬ 
tutions. P^wini® lays down a rule as to accenting such 


1 Vide (L 12.) and (XIIL 8, 3,11.) of tlie ShatapatharBrfthmana. 

2 The as developed in the Pdrva-M!m&ns& brings 

together all the literature on this subject. 

8 Vide (L 1, 12.) Sfltra of the KS.tylyana-Shrouta-Sdtra. See the 
Nisddapati-nyaya in the of Jaimini, the 6th AdhyUya. 

* See the K&tydyana or Ashvahtyana-Shrouta-Sdtra, and the sixth 
AdhySya of the of Jaimini. 

5 Vide (YI. 53.) of PS^?dni. 
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words as Arya-BrahmaMa, and imjjlies that thoro 
were non-Arya-Brahmawas also. The conaments 
of Patanjali are not plain enough. Yet the 
instances given in the MahS.bha.rata appear to us 
at least to support our view. ‘ Thus the three 
processes—^intermarriages, incorporation and re¬ 
action among the aboriginal tribes—produced a 
result which foreboded a revolution, as it created a 
society which aspired after equality with the real 
Aryas, and which, separated from the upper classes, 
and often reminded of its low origin by tho insolent 
Aryas, sullenly worked on until sullenness became 
natural with it. At this time, some of the Ksatriyas 
and many of the lower classes abandoned tho 
pleasures of this life, and sought to rise superior 
to the flesh and its temptations. The Atmavid 
(philosopher) pretended to be superior to the 
Mantra-vid^ (a theologian). The laws of the 
Vedic polity were set at defiance. Young men, 
no matter to what caste or class they belonged, 
hastened to those who had set themselves up as 
teachers.** Metaphysical questions were asked 
boldly, and as boldly they were answei’ed. J&b^lli 
actually did not know who his father was. He 
was considered to be a real Arya because he 
spoke the truth. Thus we have attempted the 
history of the lower classes of society. The sources 
of information on this subject are always limited. 
The doings of the great are carefullv recorded, and 


1 Vid^ Mu^opnwad—(I. 1, 6,)i This distinction is the bsum of the 
Upanirnd-literature. 

. 2 Read the stoiy of Jiihali in the Ohh^ndogyopni^ad, 
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the poor and the low are neglected. In the next 
sections, we shall give the history of the real 
Aryas and their aspirations. 

Intellectual and moral condition of the people. 

The sacrifice, which generated the feeling of the 
mysterious in the ijisis, and inspired them with 
that devotion which they expi^essed in melodious 
lyrics—the sacrifice which, the BrahmavMins 
considered ta be the means of securing any worldly 
or spiritual blessing from the gods—^the sacrifice, the 
characteristic feature^ of the Vedic polity, had now 
lost its hold on the minds of the common people—^the 
Sangha. The philosophers of the forests^ * spiritua¬ 
lized it away. The popular bards sang against it.^ 


1 The thinkers mentioned in the Aranyaka-literatnre. 

2 The following is an interesting passage from the Vana-parva of 
the Mah§.bhArata, as it throws light on the condition of the Aryas of 
this time. We will give the translation of the passage by Dr. Mnir, 
as it is at once lucid and correct. See his Sanskrit Texts, Voh I., page 
134, The Serpent said: ^ Who may be a Br&hmana ? and v^hat is the 
thing to be known 1 0 Yudhi^/toa ;~~teU me, since by thy words I 
infer thee to be a person of extreme intelligence.^ Yudhi««4ira 
replied. ‘ The Smnti declares, 0 chief of Serpents, that he is a 
Br^hma^ia, in whom truth, liberality, patience, virtue, innocence, 
austere fervour, and compassion are seen.’ 

^ And the thing to "be known is the Supreme Brahma, free from 
pain, as well as from pleasure,-—to whom, when men have attained, 
they no longer sorrow. What is your opinion V The Serpent replied: 

^ The Veda (Brahma) is beneficial to all the four castes, and is 
authoritative and true. And so we find in Shfidras also truth, 
liberality, calmness, innocence, hannlessness, and compassion. And 
as for the thing to be known, which is free from pain and pleasure^ 
I perceive, that there is no other thing free from these two influences.’ 
Yudhis^toa rejoined: ’The qualities characteristic of.aShfidra 
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The popular stories ridiculed it. Though the first 
three classes, the Brahmawas, Ksatriyas, and 
Vaishyas are mentioned T^ith respect, and though the 
sacrifice is deemed an Aryan rite, yet the Dasyus are 
not excluded, and their pretensions are recognized, 
and yet often truth and good conduct are extolled 
above a sacrifice. The upper classes mooted 
strange questions about the destiny of man. 
Different thinkers pointed to different principles 
as the essence of mind and matter. What the 
particular essence was, no body knew, and no 
body declared positively. The same Mantra of 


do not exist in a Brdhma^ia (nor vice versd), (Were it otherwise) the 
SHMra would not be a ShMra, nor ihe Brdluna^m, a Brahma?za. The 
person, in whom this regulated practice is perceived, is declared to be 
a Bralima?ia ; and the n^n, it is absent, should be designated 

as a Shhdra. And as to what you say further, that there is nothing 
other than^'ffiis (Brahma)’ to he known, which is free from the 
susceptibilities in question; this is also (my own) opinion, that there is 
nothing free from tliem. Just as between cold and heat, there can 
be neither heat nor cold, so there is nothing free from fihe feeling 
of pleasure and pain. Such is my view; or how do yon consider f 
The Serpent remarked ‘ if a man is regarded by you as being a 
Brihmawa only in consequence of his conduct, then birth is vain 
until action is shown. ^TudhijKfAira lepliect, ^0 most sapient Serpent, 
birth is difficult to be discriminated in the present condition 
of humanity on account of the confusion of all castes.^” f*All 
("toHs of) men are contintKzll^ hegeUing children oncUl (soHsof) 
women” The Italics are ours. We are mheh indebted to 
Br. Muir, who nas laboriously and intelligently brought together 
those passages from the ancient Sanskrit literature wliich bear on 
the fusion of Aryan and non-Aryan races. His first volume deserves 
an attentive perusal We have not reproduced his statements, but in 
our humble way, we have given such addition^ facts as also bear 
u})oa the fusion of the conquering and conquered races in ancient 
India. 
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the J?ik-Sanliit4 was interpreted in two or 
three different ways at the same time, jphilo- 
Bophical secularism was preached by some with an 
enthusiasm which could not but make a deep 
expression on the common people, for they could 
understand its positions, and their worldly conduct, 
80 natural and so real, was flattered and encouraged. 
Philosophical quietism was preached with a vehe¬ 
mence which moved the feelings of hundreds, for 
they appreciated the doctrine of the transitoriness 
of the world, and the vanity of human hopes— 
feelings ^so natural and so real. The conduct 
of the Iryas who preached the Vedic polity and 
cSontradicted it by their practices, puzzled the 
mind of the common people who told strange stories 
about the leaders of the Aryas. Vishv^itra is 
said to have eaten the flesh of a dog belonging to 
a .Ch4wiS,la, whose religious inquiries may be well 
styled philosophical questions.^ The same was the 
condition of political principles. Such principles, 
as a Machiavel would learn with a new zeal, are 
taught. The king may adopt any means, however 
wicked, when his interests are concerned. Yet 
political principles, which a civilized nation in 
modem times may safely adopt, are inculcated on 
the Ksatriya princes, political principles—the* purity, 
disinterestedness, and magnanimity of which pro¬ 
duce feelings of admiration and esteem—the most 
prominent of them being that the good of the 
masses is the chief end of a polity. The Aryas were 
genemlly flippant and fond of ease and luxury. 


1 Fide SMnti-parva of the Mahabharata, 
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The Sangha -vras serious and disposed to reflect on 
the events of this life. The latter sought the peace 
which the contemplation Of Brahma could produce. 
Men as well as women lived rather freely. The 
followers of different thinkers characterized each 
other as nreligious and mean. Society had lost its 
stand-point. Bodies of people veered from one 
religious opinion or feeling to another. When a 
preacher addressed them on a doctrine of philoso¬ 
phical secularism,—the system of Brihaspati, whose 
followers were known as OhSrvdkas on account of 
their bewitching eloquence,—the common people 
extolled him and assented to liis statements with 
one voice. When another preacher addressed them 
on a doctrine of philosophical quietism,—^the 
system of the thinkers of the forests, whose followers 
were known -as Shramawas on account of their 
austerities,—the people extolled him and assented 
to his statements with one voice. Such a picture 
is beautifully painted perhaps by one who belonged 
to the common people, but who could think for 
himself:—jackal and a vulture address the 
relations of a boy whose coi’pse was taken to a 
forest to be disposed of. Sullen, quiet, always 
taking a high ground, or soaring in the higher 
regions of metaphysics, thoughtful, not much 
concerned in the affairs of this world, seldom seen 
as engaged in active life, seldom talkative, and 
absorbed perhaps in the feeling of universal benevol¬ 
ence,' a philosophical ascetic is represented by a 
vulture. Full of tricks and wiles, intent upon 


1 The story is nan'ated in the Slianti-parva of the Jfahibhfii'ata. 
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seeking his own interest, commanding a power of 
great eloquence, apt at illustrating nicely his 
statements, worldly in all his feelings, working 
in the positive fields of what is useful, a philoso¬ 
phical secularist is represented by a jackal. The 
poor people, dejected and sorrowing, gather round 
the corpse of the youth. Now persuaded by the 
vulture to leave the dead body and return to their 
houses before the sun sets, the poor people shed 
tears, and begin to re-trace their steps, when the 
jackal condemns the advice given by the vulture, 
and tells the relatives to wait till the sun sets, 
for says he—who knows ? the youth may yet 
revive : the world is important: its affections are 
pure: its attachment is real.*^^ Now persuaded by the 
eloquence of the jackal, the poor funeral-procession 
retui'ns to the forest, and once more gathers round 
the dead body, shedding tears anew, and believing 
that the dead body may revive. The vulture 
again addresses them on the vanity of their hopes, 
expostulates with them on rheir folly, points out 
that it is the lot' of humanity to die, and that 
those once dead can never revive. The poor 
people are influenced to return home and leave the 
dead body in the forest. But the jackal gives 
assurances, points out the wisdom of their watching 
over the dead body till the evening, and inveighs 
against his opponent, the vulture. Bhisma moralizes 
on this story, and observes, M&t this is the 
condition of the people who are alternately swayed 
by self-interested teachers like the jackal and the 
vulture, but who can be relieved by God alone. 
Such stories 'were popular. The people could be 
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influenced by any body, no matter -wliat Lis 
doctrines were.- provided be could put bis case 
properly and deliver bis sentiments eloquently. 
Suob a condition of tbe audience forebodes a • great 
revolution. 


Section I?'. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACHAKYA-PEKIOD, 

In giving tbe history of tbe movements of tbe 
genuine Aryas as distinguished from tbe Sangba, 
we begin with their philosophy, because this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge engrossed tbe attention of tbe 
Aryas, whose leaders were busily engaged in reaping 
tbe harvest of the seed sown by tbe ffisis and 
BrabmavMins, and stowing it away. The Achiiryas 
systematized the materials accumulated before them, 
enlarged and generalized them. 

The philosophical period divided. 

Asbvalflyana, a theologian, and iPi^^^ini, a gram¬ 
marian, are pre-eminently tbe representative thinkers 
of this period, which consists of three parts—^that 
in which original thinkers like Pd;ani flourished, 
that in which scholasticism was enthusiastically 
cultivated by scholars like KiUyAyana, and that in 
which philosophical exegetists like Patanjali brought 
ppnetration of vision, depth of thought, and 
dialectical acumen to bear upon the works of 
authors like Panini. Hence it is important tp 
investigate the system of Pd^iini at some length. 
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The system of P4?imi: the definition-method. 

The elements of the definition-method may 
he divided into two classes:— (a) essential 
and (b) instrumental. Now, (a) comprises I. 
TJtsai’ga; 11. Apavfida; III. Nip^tana; IV. 
Pratisedha; V. Anubandha. (J), I. Sanju^; IT, 
Parihh^fi; III, Adhikfira, The subject of a 
proposition called Utsarga is a fictitious genus^ 
created by Pfinini, of which the subject of an 
Apavfida is a species^ and a Nipfttana is an 
individual. An Utsarga is not a general rule as 
used in modern books, for the latter really applies 
to many particular cases from which it rises ; while 
an exception seeks to explain only a few cases, 
though different in mere form, yet falling under 
the same category. On the contrary, P,4nini’s 
Utsarga, when its Apavddas are brought to bear 
upon it, may apply only to a few cases, and its 
Apavfidas may include more individual cases than 
the Utsarga under which they are stated.* The 
conditions of an Utsarga and a general rule are 
thus reversed. An Utsarga is not, therefore, a 
general rule ; nor an Apavfida, an exception. In 
short, the phraseology of European treatises cannot 


1 Seethe PaspasMhmkaofPatanjairg Malili,bh^a, ^*kira puna^ 
staduisargSpav&dou, kashcbidutsargali, kaabcbidapavAdah, katham ja- 
tljakab punarutsargab kartavyab, katbam j^tiyakooavMab, s4manye« 
notgargab kartavyab, vishe^ato-pavUdah,** The jRigveda Pr^tisbA- 
khyam calla utsarga” ny^ya” and thus propounds its system :— 
Ny&yainnishr§Lnapav&d4n pratly^t sarvashastrlrtham pratikantAa- 

* r«fe PSnini (6. $?.) fer illustrating this statement. 
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be applied to tlie Paninlyam. In a modern treatise, 
an exception is tolerated only as a matter of sheer 
necessity. The PS.»iniyam revels in Apav^das. But 
an ApavMa in the Pftwiidyam limits^ the applica¬ 
tion of its TTtsarga, and appears at first sight to 
have the nature of an exception. When properly 
interpreted, an Apav8.da may he said to be opposed 
to its Utsarga, for (a) the relation between these 
two is that of a species to its genus ; (6) a genus 
and a species are believed to be as real as an 
individual example itself, and (c) a species again 
is a real entity which possesses some properties in 
addition to, and different from, those of a genus. 
Hence two real entities, thus disting^uished from 
each other, cannot apply at the same time to the 
same object. The same is true, again, of an in¬ 
dividual example (Niphtana). A Pmtisedha- is 
a negation as such when an Utsarga or an ApavMa 
is likely to apply. It has the nature as well as 
the force of an exception. It leaves room for the 
Utsarga when it applies to an Apav^da, or mai*ks 
total exclusion when it refers to an Utsarga,® On 
the subject of an Anubhandha, it is not necessary 
to enlarge here (6)1. Sanjn4. PMini’s definitions 
(Sanjn4h) are not 'h'ko those of Euclid. Though 


1 Vide Patahjali^s remarks (1.1, 3.) “Yathotsargejia prasaktasy^pa' 
vMo b&dhako bkavatL” 

2 .See Pataujali’s remarks on SatrvMim sarvantottni’*—atba kah 
prati^edho nSma, avishe^ena kmchiduktv^ vishe^e^ia netyuohyate, 
tatra vjaktam&oliftryasj^bMprilyo gamyate idam na bhavatlti" 

2 (8. 4, 37.), a Sltra of is ApavAda of (4, 3,120.), to wkiob 

(4. 3,130.; IS a Bratbedba. TKei*efoi'e, tbe teimmation of (4.3, i^26.) has 
force in the case of the Pratiaedha, Again (8.4, 37.) is a total negation. 
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Kiglily abstract and ideal, those of the latter are 
real, Tvhile those of the former are his own crea¬ 
tions.^ The meaning of the word “ SanjnA.” 
requires to be cpnsidered here, for it is often used 
in the P4»iniyam.** IL There are two species of 
Paribhlls^t:—1 Those which apply to the whole of 
the P4mnlyam, and are therefore general.® And 


1 Vide Mill’s Logic, Yol. I, pages 162 and 163, a general dis¬ 
cussion about definitions. 

2 On collating tbo word Sanjnd” as used bj Pd?um in Ins 
Pdwinlyam, where we have found it in 81 Sdtras, it appears that 
Sanjnd is equivalent to a convenbional meaning. In the translation 
of the Prdkrita Prakdsha of Yararuchi, Section II., Sdtra 45, Sanjnd- 
ydm vd,”' Cowell renders the Avord Sanjnd by a name ; but Bhdmaha, 
a commentator, confines it to proper names only. The question now 
is, whether Sanjnd is a technical name, a proper name, or a common 
name. Pdnini is decisive. He uses it thus—^the sense fixed by 
popular usage as distinguished from its etymological sense. For 
example,‘‘mdksikam” applies to honey only, and not to everything 
made by bees. In giving the Gana ** Pdraskaraprahhnttnicha,’’ (6. 1, 
167.) of Pdnini, where Sanjnd comes to bear, of course, he mentions 
proper names as well as common names in the Gawapd^Aa, and includes 
taskara, brihaspati, as determined by a subordinate Sfitra, ‘^tadbrihatoh 
karapatyoshchoradevatayoh au^ talopashcba.” What is the differential 
characteristic of Sanjnd then ? We believe it to be “ convention.” 
Our grounds are:—1. In the Aitareya Brdhmawa, the verb Sanjnd 
occurs in the sense of agreeing. See, 27th Khane^a, 4th Panchikfi, 
where “ yachohhanddnsi vyfihatimou vai lokou sahdstdm ton vyaitdm 
ndvar^am na samatapatte panchajand na samajdhata.” 2. Kanfida uses 
it in (2. 1,19.) in the sense of a name in general, Shankara Mishra, 
in his commentary on the same, brings in ishvarasanketatah.” 
3. Vide Goutama(3.1, 17.). See Ydtsydyana’s commentary (1, 1, 
13), where " Sanjn&-8habdaih prithagupadesho bhfitdndm vibhaktdndm 
suvacham kdryam bhavwyatL” 4. Vide Patanjali’s discussion on 
Sanjnd in his comment on (1. 1,1.) of Pacini. 6. Vide again Ka^idda 
(7, 2, 20.), where a general doctrine of the origin of words is given. 

^ Vide Pd/dni (1. 1,65, 66, 67.). 
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2. Those whose application is restricted to one 
Adliikara or inored A Paribhusa of Paiiiiii requires 
to be distinguished from any general Paribha.'Sii 
met with in the Mahdbhilsya. The first-affords a 
key to the system of the Paniniyam itself, and 
helps a reader in its interpretation.’* III. 

Adhik§,ra. On collating the Sutras of Pa/dni and 
Goutama in which tins word occurs, and on 
comparing it nith its correlate, “ Adhikarawa,” 
we believe that an Adhikura exactly corresponds 
to the heading of a paragraph in modern betoks. 
Again, this heading (Adhikura) may he given by 
itself, or may form a part of the first sentence in 
the paragraph, that is, of the first SCitra. Thus 
Pilaini divides his Pada as well as an Adhyaya into 
so many paragraphs.** We will make a few general 

1 Vide P^lnini (3. 1, 92, 94.). 

2 More of Paribha.^'4 in general hereafter. 

3 With regard to the meaning ofAdhikAra, PAnini himself is 
explicit. See (4. 3, 87.) Adhikntya krite granfche/^ The stock-example 
of this S4tra also supports the view in the text. Vararuchi 
Katydyana opens his chapters of Pi4krita-Prakdslia with Paishdcht ” 

Mdgadhl.” His chapter and Adhikdra are often co-extensive. Vide 
his first chapter. Again, the chapter itself is named from the 
predominating Adhikdra in it. When miacellaneoua Adhikdras come 
together in onft chapter, the last is named Sanklr?ia. Goutama uses 
the word in the same sense. Vide his (4,1. 61.). Vide also Ydtsydyana’s 
comment on the same. “ That which rules” is the etymological sense 
of ‘‘ Adhikura.” When applied to a hook, it must mean the ruling 
subject,” i.^., “ heading of a paragraph.” Oowell adopts its etymolo¬ 
gical meaning,‘♦supposed to exercise authority.” Vide 107th page 
of his Translation of Pr^knta-Prakfisha. Vide Goldstiicker on 
P&mni pages 47,48. Vide P^nim (5. 3, 43.) for his use of the word 
“Adhikara^ia.” Again, Goutama uses it in his (1, 1, 27, 30.) It 
means the subject treated of. ShidsfiryandiAyana, at the commence¬ 
ment of his commentary on Vy^a-sbikad, says—“ Athav&dhik^rar- 
thotha shabdah.” Most of the Sanskrit works open with afAa ” 
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remarks!. Tliongli Panini generalizes linguistic 
facts, and founds his Utsarga on them, yet he calls 
lo his aid the definition-method, in conformity 
with which he sees an Utsarga as an independent 
and a real entity by itself, i.e., without any i*e- 
fei’euce to the examples which can be formed 
according to it, or from which it rises. This done, 
he proceeds to show its application or non-applica¬ 
tion. A general rule (vyiipti of our logicians) is 
not an Utsarga of Pilwini. To recapitulate and 
sum up, the essence of his method lies in laying 
down large fictitious pi’opositions, and then limit¬ 
ing their application by particular rules and non¬ 
application by negative propositions. The defini¬ 
tion-method, we have already observed, combines 
the inductive as well as the hypothetical methods.* 
The highly accurate but artificial nomenclature^ 

^ An illustrative example may be thus stated—Sarvanfima is a 
grammatical name. Its definition, founded on the meaning of the 
name itself, is that which is for every name/' F4nmi, however, 
gives no definition of this part of speech as based on its essential 
or charaeteristio properties, but lays down that the came Sarva- 
applies to such words as undergo certain grammatical 
changes. These changes constitute Sarvan4matva/' Patanjali 
on (1. 1, 7.) thus :—** SarveiAm yAni n&mAni tAni sarvAdlni” Bat 
this is peculiar to PA/iini. Vide his (1. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10,11,12,18,14, 
15, *16.). Again after defining a prAtipadika” PAwini gives rules 
for shortening as well as for dropping its last vowels under certain 
circumstances. These additional Sfitras appear to be out of place tit 
first sight; but they only point out the* application of the name '^prAti- 
padika,'' when the words included in the category are shortened 
or mutilated. 

2 PAwini (1.1, 27, 45, 54, 66, 66, 69.) are examples of his nomencla¬ 
ture, This appears to be based on diflferent principles. 1. The names 
like ** SArvadhAtuka" and ArddhadhAtuka" have ^ meaning. 2. The 
names like Ik, le^, d;o., are meaningless,—^perlwps original creations 
of PA?dni,—the letters 1," and others serving a certain purpose. 
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and notation^ of supplemented by Ids 

definition-method, enabled him to accomplish the 
arduous task of developing a system which com¬ 
bines the elements* of philology and philo- 

1 The Stltra of PAnmi (1. S, 64.) throws sufHciont light on his 
method of notation. Its wording is“ Sardpil/idiuekashesa 
ekavibhaktou.” Tho same method j^irevails at present. Take for 
illustration tho form avochat.'^ 

va + ch is tho original root, (vacha in his dhAtu-pA^//a). 

va + ch + luh=va+ch*f chli+t. (3. 2,110.), (3.1, 43.), (3.4, VH.)« 

va + ch + aa«va + cha t. (3. 1, 62.). 

va + u (m) 4- cha«*vo + cha + t. (7. 4, 20.), (6. 1, 87.). 

a + vo *f cha + t==avoohat. (G. 4, 71.) 

Now by the nomenclature of Fhiim joins va in preference to cha. 
With regard to resolving vaclia into va + cha, Patanjali^s testimony 
will do. He interprets the Vaishe^ika category—samav4ya, when 
applied to a word as tho constant relation between its different letters, 
‘‘atha kah s^nav&yak varn&nAm&nnptirvyeaa sanniveshah^' Vide 
the same elsewhere quoted. . 

2 Bopp com, gram, para 12: ‘'The aspirates of different organa 

ai’e easily exchanged with each other PAnini (8. 2, 32, 33.), (7. 3, 12, 
13, 14, 16. 10, 17.) Bopp com. gram. para. 14 “pachAmi” in 
Sanskrit becomesooquo” in Latin ; PAmni (8. 2, 30.), (7. 4, 62.). 
Bopp com. gram, para 17, the interchange of da and la; P&Tiini 
(8. 2, 74, 76.), (8. 4, 60.)* Bopp com, gram. para. 23, about the different 
changes of ha in the cognate languages ; PAnini (8. 2, 31, 34, 35, 72.), 
(8. 3, 34, 36, 36, 37, 38, 39.), (8, 2, 32, 34.). Bopp com. gram, para. 
35 KhudA, god, KhvAb, SvApa, KhuvAMr, SvasH; PAnini (8. 2, 41, 
62.). Bopp com. gram. para. 41, ha^sa ;. PAniui (8. 3, 34.). Bopp 
com. gram. para. 42, 1. ya^ka (sometimes) ; PA^iini (7. 4, 62.) 
“ kuhoshchuh f hence but Ja^ya, therefore ya^ha, Bopp 

com. gram. para. 87 ; PAnini (8. 4, 56.). Bopp. com. gram. para. 88 
and 93 ,* PAnini (8. 2, 39), (8. 4, 53). Bopp com. gram., paras. 88. 
91, 93, 100, the process of assimilation, displacement, and substitution 
are spoken of : but PAmni is the first father of this language. Bopp 
com. gram, para, 94; PAnini (8. 3, 2, 30). Bopp cona,^ gram, 
para. 102 PAnini 8. 2, 23, 24. Bopp^s remarks largely apply to 
cognate languages, while PAninPs, to the Sansknt language only ► 
but this does not affect the statement that PAnini is the fiji’sb 
philologer. 
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sophy’ of grammar in general, with every possible 
detail of the Sanskrit language. The way in which 
PAwini views his Utsarga^ and its Apavada is 
ohicidated by the fact that the characteristic mark 
pitched upon and recognized by the definition- 
method, admits of the processes of substitution 
(Adcsha) and disappearance (lopa).® 

What is special about the geueralizatioiis of PAfiiui ? 

The generalizations of Pfiwini may be classified 
thus: (a) False and (b) True—the latter being sub¬ 
divided into (a) artificial and (b) scientific, (a) 
“ Ugitashcha^” is an example of the first kind. It 
states that wherever nJc as it occurs, there mp is 
added on, Tnp being brought in by the conjunctive 
particle— cfta. That is, on examining so many 
nouns ending in i called nip for particular reasons 


1 Bopp bases his system of comparative grammar on the flivisioiis, 
classifications, principles of <livisions, and general definitions of 
important grammatical terms of the PAniniyann His grammar 
hears testimony to the revolution which the study of Sanskidt 
grammar has wrought among European philologers. 

2 Patanjali speaks of a general rule coming to hear, but prevented 
hy another rule from doing so. The first applies, but the second 
says " no; there is no room for you here.^^ Vide his remarks on 
(3, 2,10.). The general ride is so real. 

^ Vzde PAmni (7.1, 89, 91, 93, 94.). All such SAtras exhibit the 
definition-method as affected by analogy. A general definition is 
sometimes considered by PAw'ni to be a type in which certain forms 
inhere. Hence words assuming these forms, are artificially made to 
belong to the type. Eor example, tho qnding /^an^' (technically 
called anan’"’ in some cases) of words like “ rAjan^ is tlie type ; tlie 
changes given in the Sdtras (6. 4. 53, 148.), and (8. 2, 7.) are the forms. 

* Vide (4. 1, 6.)l 
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by Pamni, tliese two properties uhl and ■Tap 
are foxind to co-exist. This relation, being found 
to be constant, is stated as a general mle. 
This rule would be a correct and scientific 
general proposition, if both the pi’operties already 
mentioned, belonged really to the many cases 
of feminine nouns examined. But such is not the 
case. Vk is a fictitious property created and 
added on by Panini to every noun which forms its 
feminine by taking Tap. Shatri,* matup,'* kvasuh,'* 
iyasun,® &c., are the names of dilTercnt terininatioua 
for the foimation of present participles, nominal 
adjectives of quality, perfect pai-ticiples, and of what 
is called the comparative degree of adjectives. This 
list, imperfect as it is, includes almost every variety 
of grammatical forms. Now ri or in all those 


1 Vide our note on Anubandha further on. 

2 Vide P&mni (3. 2, 124.)- 

3 Vide FAmni (5, 2, 94,95,). 

4 Vide mnirn (3. 2,107.). 

5 m P^Tiini (5. 3, 57.) 

6 Such contrivances are called Anubandha. They are more than 
a mere technical terminology. They are what we have called in tbe 
text artificial generalizations. The particle "anu,'^ which means 
** after/^ occurs in “ anumfina” or anugama^' and other similar words. 

anumfiiia^ is measuring after/Hhat is, after the premises. Hence 
“anu^^ means ‘‘after all that precedes,*^ “upon the whole.” 

Anubandha” therefore, means “binding or grouping upon the whole.” 
See PatanjalFs Paspaah^hnika :—“ Anekamanubandhashataimoch- 
ch&ryam, it-sanjufi nacha vaktavyfi, lopashcha na vaktavyah, yada^ 
nubandhaih kriyate, tat kalfidibhih karwyate sidnyatyevaro, apfini- 
nlyan tu bhavati.” Here it is positively laid down that “ Anubandha” 
is the characteristic mark of the Pfimntyam. Goutama applies the 
word, “ Amibandha” to concrete as well as abstract things, and means 
by it “sequential eimnedlon.” Vide his gCttra (2. 2, 62.), which his 
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terminations is Pajiim’s own creation ;■ and, there¬ 
fore, the generalization is false, for uTc covers the 
same ground as nif; for uh is put in wherever 
vt 2 ') occurs. The same remark holds true, mutatis 
mutandis^ of the Kit-shtr4?ii we have already re¬ 
ferred to, {b) In generalizing, any two marks, 
which are constantly found together, are taken 
inductive cognizance of. But these two particular 
marks, out of many, essentially belonging to the 
facts under observation, may be any two marks 
which may specially attract the attention of a 
philosophic observer, and which may also appear 
to him to be characteristic. They may, therefore, 
form the subject and predicate of a general pro¬ 
position. This is often lost sight of by European 
critics 'of PSnini, who makes any common property 
he likes’ the characteristic property for generaliz- 


commentatorVfttsyftyana, thus exemplifies“ Anuhandhah saiApapra- 
jananasantftno gour gAm janayattti.” Vide again the GoutamA’s Sdtra (3. 
1,19.) and VAtsyftyana, thus Sjmrityanubandhashchapdi'v&bhyasa- 
inantarena na bhavatt" The demonstration of a sequential con¬ 
nection is not a function of a technical terminology. Vide QoldstUcker 
on PAnini, page 38, where “he (PAnini,) employs for his technical 
purposes Anubandhas, or letters without significance.” This remark 
does not demand any comment from us. We have placed it at the 
end of this note. 

1 A cursory examination of the first pAda of the sixth adhyAya 
will provide ample evidence for this statement, (a) Reduplication ; 
(6) SamprasArana, (c) the substitution of the letter “ A” for e, ai, o, 
on ; (d) the insertion of the augment “ (a) («) a nipAtana of case- 

changes ; (/) the way in which PAniui’s dhAtupA<Aa should be read ; (^) 
disappearance ; (A) the augment “ tuk (i) the changes of vowels 
when followed hy vowels; (J) the change of two vowels into one ; 
(i) the change of two vowels coming together into the one preceding 
(pftrvftrftpa); (1) two vowels coining together pass into one vowel; 
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ing and groiTping grammatical facts, no matter 
Tvliether this mark essentially belongs to them as 
observed, or is put upon them by Wmself.' “ Achi- 
shnudhatubhruvilm yvoriyaSuvafloid” and others, 
as "well as the Kit-sfitr4m more than once referred 
to, illustrate and exemplify the renaai’ks we have 
made, (a) Again the SAtra “ Sasajusoruh®” is an 
instance of what we have called an artificial gene¬ 
ralization, for the ‘ s’ in which many words end, 
which sometimes becomes ‘ o’ before soft con¬ 
sonants, and sometimes Visarga before hard con¬ 
sonants, and which is sometimes totally dropt, is, 
according to Pftmni, first to assume the change 
called ru subject to this rule.® It is essential that 
it should pass through this ordeal before it under¬ 
goes the last change. (6) “Sichi vnddhih parasmaipa- 


(m) special application of these changes to case-terminations j (n) 
the change of a” when followed by ** a” or a soft consonant ; (o) 
the two vowels coming together remain as they are (prakrityil ,) 
ip) when ^*pluta” vowels become ^‘apluta;*' {q) the changes of 
the words div” and etat before consonantal case-termina¬ 
tions ; (r) the insertion of the augment {$) the subject of 

accents: the accent on the last syllable. From tins ennnierntioiiy 
it will at once appear that these so many Adhikivas (paragra])bs) are 
founded on different principles, and that each principle is based on 
a property of a word as viewed by P^nini* 

1 P4nini (6, 4, 77.), 

2 PAnini (8. 2, 66.). 

2 I. " Shivo vadati” In this instance 1. Shivas (4. 1, 2.) ; 2, (Shiva- 
ru (8. 2, 66.) 3. Shiva-u ( 6 . 114.); 4. Shivo (6. 1, 87.). IL « Shivah 

kah ” In this instance, 1. Shiva-s (4.1 , 2) ; 2. Shiva-ru (8. 2, 66); 3. 
Shivah {8. 3, 16). TIL ** Shiva iha.^ In this instance 1. Shiva-s (4.1,2.); 
2. Shiva-ru (8. 2, 66.); 3. ShiTa-y *(8, 3,17.^ ; 4. Shiva iha (8. 3, 19.), 
The second stage in every instance exenaplifies the statement wc 
have made. 
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deati' is an itisi-anco of what we have called a scienti¬ 
fic gcnoriilization, fox* both the marks ‘ Sich’ and 
‘ J’arasniaipadatva’ really belong to the grammatical 
forms which are generalized. There is almost an 
equal propondei'auce of all these three kinds of 
general propositions in the grammar of Paaini, 
■whoso terminology is often called peculiar, artificial, 
and complex. But from the foregoing I’emarks it 
will not fail to bo poi’ceived that in the formation 
and statement of these general x’ulcs, or rather 
definitions as an individual Sfiti’a is called Laksavla 
by authors like Patanjali,* a great deal moi’e 
than mere terminology is involved; that the 
distinction of Paraini as a philosopher lies in his 
invention and use of the definition-method, and 
that his system, -which appears as perfect to 
us as the system of Euclid, seems confused and 
irregular to European scholars, because they do 
not look at it from the Aryan stand-point of the 
definition-method. 

Grammar, both, analytic and-synthetic. 

Enough has abeady been said with regard to 
the synthetic and analytical methods of treating a 
subject. These remarks apply onlj to the way in 
which a subject is viewed. Independently of the 
modes of examination and arrangement of the 
subject-matter, the nature of a system itself may 


1 (7, 1.). 

2 the introductoi-y chapter of tl:ie MahS^bhAsya where Patan- 
’■'jali says :—** Kim puEarlak^ryam kim pimarlak^’anam, shabdo lak^ab 
stoam lakwiaiiu'^ 
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be synthetic or analyticaL The general rules on 
which a science is based constitute its synthetic 
part. They are founded on facts and are real. 
Nothing can change them. Nothing can contradict 
them. Of course, cursory observation of facts or 
imperfect induction will vitiate their truth. But 
careful and sufficient ohseryation, patient and 
perfect induction, and scrutinizing and critical 
deductive • application, are, of course, pre-supposed. 
Though such is not exactly the nature of gramma¬ 
tical rules based on the definition-method, yet they 
are analogous to these, and form the synthetical 
part of grammar. Contra-distinguished from these 
general rules by constant change, by ingenious 
contradictions, by new proposals, and by frequent 
new adaptations, the analytical part consists of the 
explanation of natural phenomena. This explana¬ 
tions analogous to the analysis of grammatical 
forms. The definition-method enabled P4»iini to 
frame and state general rules in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. But, unaided by the hght of 
comparative philology and compelled by the 
peculiar circumstances,’‘ in which he was placed, to 
fall back on his own resources, Panini® is often 
superficial and fanciful in his analysis. But this 
circumstance, derogatory as it is, does not affect, 
his spirit of positive inquiry, based on facts 


1 More of this iu ita proper place. 

3 Vvie (6. % 25.) where Pa]«*ttih, and (4. 3, 8.) where- 

Madhytonah, are giTen: YUU also his analjsis of pronominal case- 
formations (7. 2, 87-113.). Simply the re-statement of a form 
is not its analysis. These form properly the subject of Nijifltana. 

35 
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as they are, and guided by almost overweening 
fondness of thorough positive evidence. Two 
circumstances appear to us to bear out this asser¬ 
tion ; first, Pamni is explicit on the subject of his 
method: he seeks for the facts of the language as 
they are, and not as they appear to grammarians 
secondly, influenced by this spirit, he lays down a 
Nipitana (a form which cannot be analyzed, and 
yet which is too important to be passed over by 
a grammarian without notice), where he finds it 
difidcult to generalize properties belonging to 
Nip3,tans,® and to group them under a special 
mark. 

Scholasticism and grammatical exegesis illustrated. 

The Jn^paka introduces the subject of what is 
called interpreting PA.?wni by PS.mni alone. Now what 
is JnS.paka ?” That which arises and is deducible 
from the Pfi.niniyam, but is not directly mentioned 
in it. It consists of four parts :—1. the apparent® 
uselessness of what occurs in a Sfltra: 2. the 


1 Vide Pft/iini (1. 2, 53, 04, 66, 56, 67.). 

Vide ParibKilUeiidushekliaraby Ndgoji Bbaif^a, (paribW^a 100, Dr. 
Kielhom's edition, page 100). “Paretu—anyddrisbe prayoge prdptenyft- 
dmliaprayogakaranam”—tb.e definition of a Nip&tana adopted by 
Kdgoji. J5iddhavaducbchSrA7iam”—the traditional definition of aNipd- 

taiia, whicli we have adopted. The collection of different Nipitanas in 
tke Panintyam favours the latter view rather than the former. Patanjali 
on the Nlpdtana Pdraskaraprabhritini cha sanjnAyam” says 
Avihitalak^a?iah su^ p&raskaraprabhritim dra^favyah,” ‘Here the 
word ** avihitalalwanah” recognizes the fact of a definition (lak^ana) as 
founded on common properties (SUdharmya) not being accomplr^cd# 
3 Pdrva-vaiyarthyam, 
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establishment^ of some text; 3. the*'application of 
the text to oases coming under the particular Siitra 
in question; 4. the* application of the text establish¬ 
ed to other cases than those included originally. 
We will illustrate this by an example. The word 
“Aksadyhh” is to be formed. It comes from “ aksa,” 
“ a dieand div “ to play.” “ Aksadyhh” is one 
who plays with dice. hTow, the changes 
div” takes the termination “ kvip” (3. 2, 76.). 
The termination disappears by 1. Halantyam, 2. 
TJpadeshejanun&sika it^3,.Lashakvataddhit0,4. Tasya 
lopah, 5. Verapriktasya. “Aksadiv” is the form now. 
But the letter “ v” takes the form of that is, 
“d”by(6. 4,19.) ; the original word “Aksadiv” 
becomes Aksadi + H,” Here is a difGLculty. By 
the paribhdsS already established, the “ di” in the 
original word cannot become ** dyd” (6. 1, 77.). 
The paribhM “Asiddham. bahirangamantarange” 
applies. “ Uttaropaethitammittatvam” being taken 
as “ Bahirangafcvam” jsm is “ Antaranga.” Hence 
h,” as it were, existed not. The result 
is **di” cannot undergo any change. Hence 
the rule—NS^jdnantarye bahis^vaprakhptih. This 
rule is established by the “ Jndpaka” discer¬ 
nible in (6.1, 86.) where “ tuk” is put in. In 
a discussion about the formation of words like 
** Adhltya,” the paribh^d we have mentioned, if 
applied, removes every difficulty. Hence tuk” 
(6.1, 86.) is useless (apparently.) But it is put 
in by PS.mni. Therefore, it indicates something, 


> Kinchidartliajn&panam. * Srasmin charitarthyam. 
3 Anyatra pluilam. « 
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that is, serves the purpose of a “ Jn&pata” for the 
rule already mentioned. The -word “ Adhltya” is 
now formed by (6.1, 86.). The rule—^Asiddham ba- 
hirangamantarange—^is set aside by the rule deduced, 
which is—NS.]finantarye bahisivaprakZiptih. For 
these two conflict with each other. Hence, in the 
example Aksadyflh, the rule deduced applies, and 
difficulties are removed. This is the way in which 
a JnUpaka” is brought to bear. This method of 
interpreting Pawini by himself has always been 
employed by our grammarians. The only remark 
that we have to make is,—its philosophy has degene¬ 
rated .' its spirit is misundei’stood; its importance 
is not fully recognized ; and its application is not 
thorough enough. The interpretation of the 
P^winiyam by itself is thus treated. The P4mni- 
yam is a sort of gymnasium for the intellect. Its 
interpretation is likely not only to teach and 
impress the exegetical method of Patanjali and 
other teachers, but to call into activity the logical 
faculties of the mind. The influence of the 
Pamniyam as a means of education cannot be 
overrated. 

Chronology of P&ninb 

The question as to the chronology of Pa?iini can 
be answered in a way by ascertaining the time 
when Patanjali wrote his commentary. Ancient 
Indian chronology has been much discussed, ex¬ 
ternal evidence being generally adduced, but ex¬ 
ternal evidence can be admitted^ only when it does 
not conflict with internal evidence, which is always 
preferable in the case of Indian chronology j for, 
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being fuller, it is. more reliable, and can be based 
on facts of a kbid capable of standing an examina¬ 
tion and a cross-examination before any judge. 
These facts are not historical in the ordinary sense, 
but the history of ideas and feelings is more reliable 
than the annals of battles and sieges. We intend 
to use this history and see what light it can throw- 
on the chronology of Pawini. 

Evidence arranged. 

The evidence about to be adduced can be cu¬ 
mulated under four heads:—^philosophical, literary, 
social, and geographicaL The first relates to the 
growth and development of philosophical ideas, and 
can be gathered from the discussions of thinkers 
who flourished either before or after Patanjali. 
The second is to be built on the development and 
nature of literary works noticed by P4nini and 
Patanjali. The third includes the history of 
inanners and customs. The fourth is to be gathered 
from the state of geographical knowMge of 
ancient authors. External evidence will be con¬ 
sidered in its proper place. Now first, the philoso¬ 
phical evidence. 

Antecedents of Patanijali classified. 

As a school of thought can be neither understood 
nor interpreted without an analysis of its antece¬ 
dents, which originate and determine it, the antece¬ 
dents of Patanjali are to be examined. At the 
time of Patanjali, psychology, .which succeeds phi¬ 
lological discussions, was strenuously cultivated. 
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Patanjali defined, criticised, systematized and com¬ 
mented on what had been developed in a long 
series of centuries by the Aoh&ryas, whose activities 
were not one-sided, as will be shown in the sequel. 
Some proposed abstruse philosophical problems, 
and away in forests, attempted^ to solve them. 
The literature which embodies their speculations 
is called Arawyaka. Some* examined lingual forms, 
and in conformity with the definition-method, 
developed the rules and laws of language. Others' 
acted on the elaborate sacrificial lore accumulated 
from time immemorial. Philosophically and his¬ 
torically, the Ach4rya-period is highly interesting. 
The predominant style of composition was that of 
the Sfitras; but it was not exclusively employed, 
for some Arawyakas and some Sfitras, theological 
and grammatical, were almost contemporary. The 
abridged methodic style of composition and a 
mode of thought, definite and practical, were the 
necessary consequences of a re-action against tho 
verbose, loqse, and immethodical dicta of the 
BrahmavMins, who revelled for centuries in 
sacrifices, and a mode of discussion based on meta- 
phorSi analogies, and illustrations often far-fetched. 
Elaborate theology was itself a re-action against 


1 Tide ChMndogya Upanwad—(V. 10.) Ye dicme aranye 

»hraddh4ta))a itjupiiBate.” Ag^—it is interpreted Yadaranyftya- 
namitylchalwate brahmacharyameva.” Vide the same (VlIL 6.) 

2 Vide the SOfcraa of the predecessors of Pilnini. 

s Ashvaliyana quotes {Vide II. 6, 16th Sdtra) Qfinagdri, Vide 
(V, 6,24tb S4tra) Toulvali, and others. Toulvali is a scion of Tolvala^ 
and is mentioned by P4niau ' Vide P^nini (2, 2, 61.). This evidence 
specially deserve.^ attention. 
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the pure, simple, impassioned and direct teachings 
of the Bisis, who began a revolution like TukS,r4ma 
and Mnaka against the unspiritual sacrificial 
system of their predecessors.^ Generations of 
i?isis taught, prayed, and sang.® But the people, 
instead of rising to their height, brought them 
down to their own level. Begiiming from the 
earliest time, the predecessors of Patanjali can be 
ari'anged in the following order. 

I, The Jffisis; IL The Brahmavadins; III. The 
Achdryas; IV. and last, the teachers who predomi¬ 
nated at the time of Patanjali. I. The liisiB were 
worshippers® who adopted the mode and form of 
expression with which they were familiar. Spells 
or Mantras^ had been used: the enemies of the 
Vedic Aryas had often shown tbeir magical® powers: 


1 Hrfd (1.1, 2.) K, s. The" past iJms.” Again Ft* (VII. 53,1.) 
B. S., where “ the past poets*' are mentioned. 

2 Vide (VII. 70, 6.) of the same ** ImJl brahmi>iyrichyante 
yuvabhydm." Vide (VIII. 14,2.) “yhikjfeyamasmai ditseyam shacblpate 
mani^ne yadaham gopatih sytet" for a prayer. Vide (VIII. 19, 29.) 

tT&middhuh pramatim vaso mamdgne harmva dHtave,*'' xmd other 
prayers in the same Sdkta. As for songs the (word GAyata) occurs 
often. The again call themselyes GAyatrinah or singers^ 

3 The words ^^rich” and *^archa" to worship, are often used. Vide 
^irukta, (IV. 6.) where the Veda or Brahma is declared to be either 
ItihAsa or i^ik or GAthA. 

< The word Mantra" occurs in (I, 40, 5 and 6.) B. S- Vide (VII. 
76, 4v) of the same, in which ' SatyamantrA' occurs. Vide (VII. 
32, 13.), Satyamantra must be necessarily opposed to Asatyamautra, 
that is, opposition between true and false Mantras. 

3 Vide (VIII. 23, 14 and 15.), where the wordsMAyinah" and 
MityayA" at once occur. 
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sacrifices^ had been performed: Brahmawaspati* 
had been recognized: Yajus* or the'sacrificial 
dictum had been uttered: and SS,mS,iii^ or songs 
had been chanted. The characteristic features of 
this period were the metrical style of composition 
and a soluble and unlocalized mode of thought, 
which applied almost the same epithets to different 
gods, and, sometimes in an access of mind over¬ 
come by feeling and devotion, considered all gods 
to be one.® Devotion, such as TuMr&ma preached, 
was an essential and distinctive feature. II. The 
BrahmavMins set up manual rites against this 
spirit of devotion. lit The Ach^ryas who were 
both teachers and philosophers* differed from the 
Brahmavlldins. IV. While the Y^jnikas of the 
time of Patanjali were an inferior class of Brah- 
ma«as, who probably composed Parishisias, meddled 
with the sacrificial system, and attempted to main¬ 
tain their dignity^ The teachers or Gurus employed 


1 Vide, (VIT. 14, 1 and 2.), where a sacrifice is qualified as 
ancient. Moreover, all the instrum^ts of a sacrifice and its details are 
often referred to, 

* Vide (II. 24, 12.), where Indr^brahmanaspatl are praised. 
Brahmanaapati is often menlioned, 

« Vide (VIIL 41. 8,), where yajuh is mentioned. 

* Vide (VIII. 16,9.) Tamarkebhistam stoabhistam gfiyatraiabcha- 
raanayah indram vardbaati kntayah.” This JRik refers to Sfimfini 
with Gfiyatra and Arka. Indra is called Brahmfi* 

^ Vide (1, 164, 43, 44, 45, and 46.), where all gods are stated 
to be one and the same. This iZik may be compared with the iKiks 1st 
and 2nd of the 58th Sfikta, 7th Adhyfiya, 8th MsimZala^ ofwhat is 
called Vfilakhilya, stated to be a later interpretation, 

VideYtekdB Nirukta. 

^ Vide para 6th in the sequel 
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exegetical logic and propounded theology. Ample 
evidence in support of these statements is available. 
We will produce it in our history of philosophy in 
India. We will only indicate here how the different 
periods wore re-actiohary. I. Dui’ing the first 
period, the authors of the SCiktas called themselves 
new Vipras,^ worshippers, intolligout and thought¬ 
ful. These assumptions doubtless show their re¬ 
actionary spirit.^ These loaders came together in 
assemblies” and prayed as they sacrificed.^ The 
sacrificial plirases, which had their own signifi¬ 
cance, were with them so many convenient forms 
ready to hand for the expression of their devotional 
feelings, which referred to the direct performance 
of a sacrifice as such. The word Brahma, so 
mystic and vague, is used by them in the sense of 
a prayer uttered. II. During the second period, the 
Brahmavadins attempted to explain the sacrificial 
rites in their different stages. They availed them¬ 
selves of such aid as philosophy in its rude state, 
simple ^analogies, illustrations of any kind, and a 


1 Vide the IUk$ (IL 64.) B. S., where Vipraa are mentioned. Vide 
also (VIL 22, 9.) B. S., where old and new iEms and Vipras are 
mentioned. Vide{L 7, 1.), where GEthinas and Arki^ias are mentioned. 
Vide (IT. 64.) E. S., in the JKiks of which the epithets mentioned aro 
used. It is not necessary to produce any particular /Eiks for supporting 
the statement in the text. A cursory glance at the iZik-Sanhitit 
will discover any number of instances. 

2 Vide what is called the iVog-Sdkta uttered by our 
(VII. 103). This Sdkta is satiric and re-actionary. 

^ Vide (1,47,10.), where Kanvan^m sadasi priye^^ occurs. Vide 
(1. 60, 5.), where Prashansdmo matibhir gotamlUfah” occurs: 
there were the assemblies of the Kanvas and Gotamaa 

4 Vide (VIII, 36, 7.), where Kiaxm^nV and «Brahm&Mr are 
brought into opposition. 
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spirit of generalization which refers every thing 
to be explained to certain accepted forms, could 
afford.* Brahmavarebasa* was ambitiously aspired 
aftei’. Brahma® as opposed to Ksatra expressed 
all that was connected with learning and with 
sacrificoj and all that constituted the pre-eminence 
of a priest or philosopher. Long sacrificial 
sessions'* wore the order of the day. The words 
Sfiyujya® or Salokatil were inherited, and were easily 
undoi’stood. The stylo of composition, of argu¬ 
ment, and of procedure, doubtless shows re-action 
against the simple and pure devotion of the i2isis. 
III. During the third period, some of the Brah- 
mavildins gradually developed into Aohuryas, who 
understood a method of ratiocination® better, and 


1 A cursory glance at a passage or two of the Aitareya-Br&hma^ia 
for example will bear out the statement in the text. 

2 Brahmavarohasa ia defined to be light Vide Aitareya-BiAhmana 
(L 8.) and (II. 4.). 

^ Vide (VII. 190 of the Aitareya Br&limam Brahma is distinguished 
from ksatra. The one for a BrAhma?ia, and the other for a K^triya. 
The whole passage throws much light on the nature of Bridima. At 
this time, it was sacrifice, the knowledge, and instruments necessary 
for performing ii 

^ Sattra is the word for a sacrificial session. Babies of the time 
make lower animals hold a sattra. Besides, the sacrifices regularly 
prescribed lasted for a numoer of days. 

5 These words occur too often to need references to particular 
passages. What definite notions the word Sfiyujya conveyed to the 
mind of a Brahmavidin, it is rather difi&cult to determine, as no 
explanation is given. This eircumstance shows that the word 
conveyed a familiar idea. 

^ Vide paragraph lOth in this chapter. Atharva-Veda-Sanhitd, (11th 
Sad Anuv4fca,). Vide T^ittiriya-Biihmana, See (Kfinc^ 10, par. 
9, A. A) a dialogue between a BrahmacMa*in and an Acharya- It was 
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wliose attempts at discovering the essence of 
matter and mind, resulted in the development of 
the first general principles of psychology. These 
Ach&ryas were the first fathers of regular philosophy 
in India. The rude etymologists began to 
cultivate grammar seriously. Pfl^iini is considered 
by Patanjali to be the kchb-rjo, par excellence. He 
aever, we believe, calls him a i?isi. Other 
Ach3.ryas still under the enslaving influeuco of 
theology composed the sacrificial Sfltras so well 
known. IV. The fourth period was marked by 
theological degeneracy and stagnation, and philoso¬ 
phical improvement and agitation.^ The Yujuikaa 
sought to enforce artificial rules of sanctity and 
caste; and theological interpreters of the class 
of Patanjali, who perhaps laid the foundation of 
the Mimilns^-system of philosophy, took the place 
of the Acharya-theologians. Patanjali undertakes 
to write his commentary for the revival* of 
theology. Philosophy was not as yet represented 
by a class of thinkers distinctly named. It will be 
shown in the seqiiel that philosophy at the time 


stated in answer to queries of the Brahmach&riii, that Satya is in 
Tapas, which consists in Bala, and that consists in The 

Acb&rya prevented the "pupil from overstepping the hounds of enquiry. 
“Ahamiita Ach4ryichchhrey&n l>havi«y&mi^* “I shall be greater 
than an Achdrya;* are significant words. Our learned Madhava’s inter¬ 
pretation generally confirms the liberal construction of the original 
passage. Vide the 13th Adhy4ya of the 8th Prap4^4aka of same 
"K^TidaL. Three categories—earth, water, and sky—^are meiiwoned in 
a theological way, Airis included in the sky and the light in water, 

1 4th and 5th paragraphs give evidence for this statement, 

2 Vide the'introductory chapter of the Mah4bhfisya. The great 
point of ambition was to be Artvijlna, 
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of Patanjali was in a state of indefiniteness. 
Philology in India preceded psychology by centu¬ 
ries.^ Philosophy, when it proposes the solution 
of higher problems, such as how perception is 
caused, has a freshness, a novelty, and a power of 
inspiration which acts strongly on the susceptible 
minds of thinkers like Patanjali, and communicates 
a general impulse to tho thought of the age. 
After Patanjali, a conflict took place between 
Karma-Mim&nstt, the strong and staunch advocate of 
theology, and Yoga, on which tho mantle of the 
Achfiryas, who had cultivated philosophy, fell. 
Tho Mim&nsft employed exegetical logic in defending 
theology, and introduced into its discussions phi¬ 
lological and psychological principles.® The 
conflict, between eternal activity and final emanci¬ 
pation fx*om all activity,® assumed, for the first 
time, a definite form, and became fruitfully 
vehement. Thus the action and re-action of theolo¬ 
gical and philosophical influences necessarily cul¬ 
minated in Buddhism, which recognized and en¬ 
couraged tho esoteric philosophy of the Toga- 
system in its convents,* succeeded in weakening 
the influence of the Yfijnikas by its. public and 
popular preaching, and thus included within its 
fold the laity and philosophical ascetics. This 


1 Vide our conii)anson bctwoca Kandda and * 

^ The idea of Bhavand or thought is the key to the paraphrase 
of cyery passage according to the Mimdusd-system. 

3 The conflict first comes to notice in the Upani^ads, and is first 
systematically stated in the Yoga-system of philosophy. 

^ FWtf^the Dhiimma-pada, 
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vie'w places Patanjali before Buddha. We -will, 
in the sequel, produce what evideno© we have for 
establishing this view. 

State of philosophy before PatanjaK. 

We have shown in the first chapter that the 
jRig-veda-SanhM reveals a civilization anterior to 
itself, a form of society, a government, and a code of 
customary law, social, political, and theological or 
rather sacrificial. The jKisis believed in the work¬ 
ing of an indefinite energy represented on earth 
by fire, in the firmament by air, and in the heavens 
by the sun. They had a distinct notion of a sort 
of composition which they invariably denoted by 
the word “ Yoga,” and of a sort of an inherent 
stability which they named “ Ksema.” The Biah- 
mavMins introduced anthropomorphic ideas into 
the simple philosophy of the i2isis. They sought 
to rationalize their sacrificial notions or rather 
customs by reducing them to the notions of gene¬ 
ration, aU the processes of which were directly 
transfeired to the sacrifice in its different stages. 
The anthropomorphic idea of generation insisted 
upon by the Brahmavtidins, was analyzed by the 
Achfiryas into the primary appearance, secondary 
appearance, contact, and that which causes contact.^ 
Philosophy was separated from theology.* The 


1 Vide 3rd Anuv&ka of the firet V'alli of the ShikaA-adhy^ya 
Taittidya XJpani^d : the terms used are Pdrvardpam, UttaraiApam, 
Sandh^nam, and Sandhih. 

2 Vide the Munc?aka TTpanisad, 5th Section of the lat KAndh. The 
Apar^i Vidyd. is distinguished from the Par4. The first includes the four 
Vedas ; and Shik«^-,Kalpa,Yy4karanft^Njrakta, Ohhanda and Jyotisa ; 
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philosophical questions of the day were:—^What is 
the origin of the people ? How many gods are 
there ? What are their ranks ? And who is the 
hio-hest among them ? What is Pr0,na or the 
essence of life ? What is the soul ? What is an 
individual man ? What are the secondary essences 
or tanmatrfi Some of these questions were pro¬ 
posed by the Aitareyius and Taittiriyins from the 
earliest time.* But it is one thing to see the first 
glimmerings of an idea, and quite another thing to 
see it discussed by the thinkers of the day. The 
first glimmerings of induction were seen long 
before Bacon, who is called the father of inductive 
philosophy. The soul had been distinguished from 
the mind, and the seat of the power of the senses 
was analogically illustrated.® The action of the 
mind on the body, and that of the latter on the 
former, could not be understood: the nervous 
system was not discovered : two souls were, there¬ 
fore, supposed to exist —internal and corporeal.* All 

the Par4 leads to the knowledge of soul. The disfcinctioa betweoa 
Par4 and Apard is the diatiuctiou between higher and lower. Vide 
(7th Adhyfiya, first of the ChhAndogya-Uiianwad), where a 

distinction between a Manti'a-vid and an Atma-vid is made. The 
former knew theology as developed at the time, the latter was a 
philosopher. 

1 Tide specially the Prashna-ITpaubad; and cursorily go through 
any of the ten Upanifads. 

: 2 Vide first Panoh. 19th Khancfa, 2nd Panoh. 25th Khmdo, and 

40th KhawcZa of the Aitareya-Brfihma^m, and again from the Taittirtya- 
Bi&hma^, many passages can be quoted. The mode of a psy¬ 
chological discussion is quaint, as it is based on sacrificial forms. 

8 Any part of the Aitareya and Taittirtya-BiAhmaTtas maybe 
read for illustrating this statement. 

^ Vide Taittirlya-TJpaniMd^ the discussion about two souls 
occupies a prominent part. Eighty six years before Harvey, who 
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the subjective and objective phenomena were 
supposed to originate from soul (Atman)—the 
essence of mind antt matter; but the relation 
between the objects seen and the ag^nt seeing 
was not examined; no theory as to ‘ the origin of 
pei'ception was put forth till the time of Patanjali. 
Peelings were enumerated.^ Distinction between 
“ good” and “ evil” in man was made.“ But even 
now theology predominated: philology aided it: 
philosophy dissented in-as-much as it declared 
that its teaching was superior to that of theology.® 
Now philosophy proposed to itself the examina- 
tion of the relation between the subjective and 
objective phenomena. Matter, quality, action, gene¬ 
rality, and individuality^—these categories Avere 
known; but their nature and their relation to one 
another were neither discussed nor analyzed till the 
time of Patanjali. The definition-method, the 
principles and elements of which we have already 
discussed, and the common ground between which 
and the Vaishesika philosophy, then in its second 
stage only, which we will describe in the sequel, was 
the prevaihng philosophic method for taking stock 

published his “ Ascertaioed Disco very’' in 1C28, Vesaliiis, who publish¬ 
ed his great work on the structure of the Human Body in 1542 , 
speaks of two mysterious entities called YitaJi spirit and animoZ 
ipirU. Are not these identical with Antar&tma and Sharlrdtma 1 
^ Vide the Aitareya-Upani«ad. 

2 Vide in the Chhdndogya-Upani^ad the description of Brahma- 
pura—^the internal world of happiness and of desires. 

2 Read the story of the battle between gods and demons and 
about the doings of Personal Sin at the beginning of the Chh&ndogya- 
Upam4ad. 

^ Vide our reifiarks about « Panini" and Kan&da compared” in the 
first chapter of our essay on P4mT > i , 
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of tlie materials already collected, and for systema¬ 
tizing them. But where scanty or no materials had 
been collected, and where ideas were about to bo 
originated, the ordinary discursive method was 
employed as in the Aranyakas. 

Philosophy at the time of PuJiini and KatyAyana. 

The state of psychological thought at the time of 
Pitnini has been explained at considerable length 
in the first section of this chapter. In this place 
theology will be considered. Distinction between 
revealed and profane literature was recognized 
(more of this in the sequel). The Shrouta accepta¬ 
tion* of the word study or a passage pre¬ 
scribing it, shows how far the sacrificial art was 
carefully cultivated. Again, the key to P&wini'a 
terminology is the principle that sound (shabda) is 
eternal. PAwini seems to recognize this principle. The 
phrases, that a letter disappears,* that it takes the 
place of another,® and that it re-appears,^ are easily 
explained on the principle of the eternity of sound 
—^the fundamental principle of Jaimini's system. In 
the Taittirlya-Pr&tishA.khya, the word “destruction*’® 
is used, where Panini invariably uses the word, 
“ disappearance.” There were, therefore, two 
schools—^the one maintaining the eternity of sound 
in opposition to the other, which asserted its 
transitoriness. When the orthodoxy was thus 

> Vide the Atharva-FrfttisMkbya (IV. 108.), md compare this 
with FAnuii (4. 4,63.), 

a ra* (I, I, 60.). 8 Ft* (I. I, 56.). 

1 yiA(1.1,6S.> 5 (I. 57lih Sdtra). 
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divided, the mention of atheists^ and fatalists by 
Panini can he easily explained. While gram¬ 
marians considered a word either as principal 
or accessory,® philosophers conversant with the 
metaphysics of volition, and with the essence of the 
relation of sequence, expressed their notion of the 
qualified by Prakriti® in contra-distinction to the 
notion of a quality. When the whole nation be¬ 
lieved in future life,* recognized certain sacrificial 
forms and theological dogmas as the means of 
securing heaven, the atheists perhaps opposed 
them so far as these forms and dogmas were 
concerned. The opposition created a class of 
people who may be fairly characterized as 
enquirers.® Pfi?iini’s notions of the relation between 
an agent and his action throw sufecient light on 
the state of philosophy and establish that the mind 
of P^nini, not being shackled by tradition, was 
original.- Philosophy was not warped by the 
theological doctrines insisted upon by Mlmtosakas, 
—that action as expressed by a sacrifice was the 
cause of what befalls man, and needed absolute 
regulation, and that accumulated action was, in one 
sense, fate itself. PhiioaopUy, as it reveals itself 
in the writings of P4»ini, recognizes action as 
involving® important relations such as that of a 

1 Vide Pflwini (4. 4, 60.). 2 ride the same (1. 2, 66.). 

8 Vide the same (1. 4, 30.). 

^ Vide (6. 1,49.) of PflHini which speaks of the other world 
(Paraloka), and (5. 2, 92.), which alludes to the transmigration 
of souls (Para-k^etra). 

5 Vide Pft?iim (5. 1, 73.). 

® Vide the Shtras which regulate the kilraka-relatiohs with the 
verbs. 

37 
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motive, purpose, desire, or hatred ; but it boldly 
maintains that the agent himself is independent. 
In this respect, P4n.ini’s grammar essentiallj differs 
from modern grammar which allies itself with the 
first Mim^nsS. and differs from the dialectics of 
KanMa or Goutama. P^nini dissents from both 
and fully recognizes the independence of the agent. 
His I’elations as expressed by his motives and 
means are connected with action (Kriya)—^this 
connection being the fundamental principle of theo¬ 
logical exegetics. The Yoga doctrine of Kaivalya, 
that is, identity of the human spirit and the Supreme 
Spirit is not hinted at. But the term “ Nihshre- 
yasa”^ {smimum honim) discovers the tendency of 
the age which consisted in a,change of the method of 
investigation. Before P£l?uni and in the Bf^hmaims, 
the objective method of interpretation in the case of 
the Ohhandas had been adopted: at the time of 
Panini, the subjective method was employed as in the 
TJpanisads. The former developed exegetic logic, 
and sacrificial theology; the latter produced a 
variety of philosophical systems and terminated 
at last in a sort of hazy Pantheism. Ptljiiui 
mentions teachers like Vaishampayana* and Koutsa 
who—^with an energy the effects of which are still 
seen, and with a power of excogitation which made 
a deep impression on the doctrines and beliefs of 
the Acharyas—cultivated theology, investigated 
psychology, and promulgated cosmological principles, 


1 Vide 'Pknini (5.4, Y?.). 

2 (4. 3,104.) and (4. 1,102.) of P^juni, and see (III. 3, 2.) page 71 of 
Patanjairs Mah^bh^a.—^lIpaaedMn Eoutsah. P4mnim), may hh 
read along with thb Sdtras. 
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which in ' due season fructified. The words, 
*' Sh^stra"—science, and “ Sh^stra-krib*'—^the 

author of a science, are not mentioned^ while 
K^tyayana in his Vartikas naturally mentions them.* 
Again, BrahmavMin is formed by a Vtlrtika.* There 
is an apparent anachronism about this I’ule; 
and the question may be asked:—^How is the 
formation of names and terms, which occur in the 
literature which decidedly preceded Ptoini himself, 
regulated by K^tyEyana ? The question may be 
answered in two ways. Either the words were 
not so well-established as to draw or deserve 
special attention, or being well-known, and con¬ 
veying their meaning easily and definitely, they 
did not call for special ruling. Again, scholasti¬ 
cism, having once acted on the intellect of the age, 
turned into a new channel: the catalogue of different 
sciences was enlarged and reiterated. We will give 
an example. The five-fold analysis, as noticed in a 
V^rtika, marks decisive progress in scholasticism® 
—the question, as to the power a word possesses 
of conveying a particular sense, was enthusiasti¬ 
cally discussed. Scholasticism was at its height 


1 Yidt Vdrtika on (3. 1, 85.). 

2 yide Yartika on (3, 2, 7S,). 

3 Vide Yarfcika on (1. 2, 45.), where a statement; based on a hair¬ 
splitting distiiietion is made. Videtds6 Ydrtika oil (2. 3, 23.\ where 
a condition, a cause, and reason, are mentioned by way of amendment. 
This marks decisive progi’ess. Vide Yilrtika on (2. 3, 56.), where 
varieties of slaughter are indicated. TOe Ydrtika on (3. 2/l26.); a. 
schoolman uses the word Tettiva i^ot in the sense of essence, but in the 
sense of nature. Patanjali discards the notion and considers the 
examples as cases of mere essential sequence. Mark the words— 

Tattv4kby4ne cha.*' 
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•when K4ty4yana flourished, who did nob attempt 
the interpretation of any of the ancient texts. 
Original and independent, he set about • collecting 
lingual foiuns, and generalizing them according 
to the definition-method. A great and exhaustive 
treatise had anticipated him. This perhaps threat¬ 
ened to cripple his ambitious mind, which, was 
as great as that of P§,mni. But the circumstance, 
that his original mind did nob get a sphere of action 
suliioiently large, produced consequences of im¬ 
portance. Like other teachers of his time, ho 
employed his energy in examining the Shtras of 
Pg?iini, and in acting on them from different points 
of view. The Vartika-period extended at least over 
two hundred years, for it shows that a mass of 
literature, both theological and psychological, which 
had already been accumulated, was subjected to a 
thorough examination, that in the meantime, 
literature itself underwent changes, that many 
Vfi,r,tikas originated in the spirit of dialectics, that 
new V4rtikas were examined and set aside, that 
a system of interpreting P4nini by himself was 
developing, and that principles inferred from P4nini 
were enforced and gave a -new turn to the science 
of interpretation and paved the way for the Mah4- 
bh4sya, a great scholastic disquisition—an en¬ 
cyclopaedia of all the grammatical literature, phi¬ 
losophy and dialectics developed up to tlj^ time of 
Patanjali. Between P4nini and K4tyayana, the 
AcMryas were engaged in original philosophical 
invesfigation. With Katy4yana the real AohSrya- 
neriod ended. Those that followed K4ty4yana 
were influenced by his hair-splitting dialectics, and 
were impelled by the momentum of their educa- 
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tion to pMosophize without the intellectual 
conditions which necessitate philosophy, or without 
systematwed materials which call for generaliza¬ 
tion. The times of KS.ty^yana reveal theological 
stagnation and literary progress. Disgusted, with 
fruitless attempts at building up philosophical 
theories, the teachers like Patanjah diverted their, 
attention and energy to the development of 
exegeticai logic. 


Times of Patanjali. 

Great intellectual activity was shown both by the 
teachers and the taught who were not mere school¬ 
boys managed by pedagogues, who are ever anxious 
to keep up their dignity, and who are often vexed 
with the pupil who should make bold to ask wHat 
are called impertinent questions. The relation 
between the pupil and teacher at the time of 
Patanjali was that between a philosopher and his 
associates. The teacher was the president, as it 
were, of a debating club. Yet o-fting to the 
particular circumstances of their education, the 
teacher- waa highly respected both at home and in 
society. The discussion which he encouraged by 
joining it as an associate, was interesting and 
instructive. A subject, when taken up for discus¬ 
sion, was exernined philosophically and philoiogi- 
cally from as many points of view s.'i possible. 
The school-house or rather the debating club was 
fuU of life. The pupils studied with a conscious 
zeal, which, in these days of mercenary instruction 
and mechanical study, canuot but be admired. 
Religious feelings, which in their educational in- ’ 
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liuence imparted solemnity to the class-room, 
exalted the teacher without lowering the pupil. 
“ The AchSrya,” as Patanjali refers to Pa%ini, 
“ sat with sacred grass in his hand, at a pure 
moment, with his face towards the rising sun, and 
propounded the lesson.”^ This gravity, so natural 
and so amiable, could not but produce awe in the 
mind of the pupil and affect his feelings. The 
relation between a teacher and his pupils was 
considered to be identical with that between a 
father and a son. This was earned so far that 
language itself was moulded and adapted to its 
expression.® The mind of the pupil was necessarily 
raised above itself, when the teacher with the 
Kamandalu® appeared before him. The pupil 
would go to heaven if he secured the affection of 
his teacher.* No reward could be greater than 
this. The pupils did not disappoint their teacher. 
The respect which Was paid to them by the people 
is an index of their good conduct and their success.® 
They studied night and day. Some walked hundreas 
of miles to honour their teachers, and sought know¬ 
ledge.® Some, when they could not get oil for their 
lamps, burnt dry cow-dung which could then, as now, 
be easily collected on a common, and studied quietly 


^ Vide page 46 of (L ]. 3,) of Patanjali's Mahablifisya, Benares 
odition. 

2 Vide (4. 3j 77,) of 

^ Patanjali^s (I. 4, 4,), page 29^S, 

4 Patanjali^e MaMbhasja (III, Ij 2.j, page 27, 
c Vide ( 1 . 1, 8,), page 135 of the eame. 

« Vide (V, 1,2,), page l6th of the same, This iaformalion the 
T^ika supplies. 
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by themselves.^ Instruction was not confined to 
the class-room. Whole society, that is, its leaders, 
was under a thorough system of instruction and 
discipline. It is natural to expect that where had 
boys who ran away from school,® and bad teachers 
who repelled their pupils,® are mentioned; the 
system of education was general. The school 
of an angry teacher was desei'ted.* Some teachers 
complained that boys did not remain sufficiently 
long at school, and that, when not pleased, they 
went from school to school—an inevitable evil 
where competition exists.® In some cases, the 
father himself taught his son,® who was perhaps 
helped by his mother who knew such abstruse 
speculations as Mim^nsd encouraged.’’ The ancient 
teachers or rather those who controlled them 
understood the laws of health so well, that schools 
sat only for four months in a year, that the system 
of vacations was adapted to the vicissitudes of 
seasons, and that weekly and foi’tnightly holidays 
were granted at proper intervals. A boy was sent 
to school neither too early nor too late, Hor were 
the lower classes of society excluded from a 
suitable education adapted to their .condition in 
life. What deserves notice is that the time of 
commencing to learn as fixed by the ancient 


1 Vidt (III. 1, 2.), page 25 of Patanjali’a MaMbha^ya, Benares 
edition. 

2 Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 282 of the same. 

3 Vide the preceding. * Vide the same, 

5 Vide (IL 1, 2.), page 333 of the same. 

6 Vide (L 4, 3.), page 288 of tho same. 

7 Vide (17. 3, 1.), page 87 of the same 
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Aoharyas tallies with the time fixed by a resolu¬ 
tion. of German educationists. A school-costume 
was also prescribed.^ The school-course was 
divided into two parts—theological and philosophi¬ 
cal. Theology, as developed before Patanjali and 
as interpreted by the YS,jnikas of his time, was 
first taught; grammar was taught next; but the 
study of grammar included instruction in philo¬ 
sophy and important branches of literature, such 
as rhetoric.® (More of literature in the sequel). The 
theology of this period:—The chhando-Brfihman^ni® 
and the Kalpa-sutras^ were- -taught^ as they 
constituted Y§,jnikya, which predominated at the 
time, for the Yajnika had a place assigned to him 
among grammarians and MlmRnsakas,* and could 
powerfully influence society in which the great 
goal of ambition was to be the manager of a 
sacrifice.® While the BrahmavMins had sought 
to secure Brahmavarchasa,’^ the Yiljnika taught 
that works not in conformity with theological 
rules were useless and produced no fruit;® that 
he in whose family, there had been no Shfidra for 
ten generations, could alone drink the Soma- 


1 Vide the Grihya-Stttra of Ashvalftyana, -where special rules are laid 
down as to vacations and sohool-costumo and other things spoken 
of in the text. 

2 Vidt (I. 2, 1.), page 193 of Patanjairs Mah'dbhdsya 
® Vide, (L 2, 1.), page 241 of the same, 

4 Vide (V, 1, 2.), page 25 of PatanjaU's MahS^bhd^ya. 

^ Vide (II. 2, 2.), page 366 of the same, 

^ Vide (I. 1,1.), page 7 of the same. 

’’ Vide (5, 4, 78.) of P&nini. 

' * Vide {L 2, 3.), page 221 of Pataiijtili’s Mahubhaifva, 
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juice.^ They, says Patanjali perhaps ironically, 
create a Vedic terminology.^ The class of 
Yajnikas attracted the attention of Patanjali so 
much, tliat he more than once gives the etymology 
of the name—Yajnika,* The theology that was 
taught, consisted in rules about the mere 
performance of a sacrifice. The Chhandas were 
considered eternal.^ The Mantras -wci’c considered 
powerfxil enough to bring down i*ain.® Daily 
and periodical sacrifices were duly perfoinncd.® 
Instruction in Dharma as distinguished from 
Adharma was given J A distinction between havya 
and havya was recognized.® Heaven was promised 
to such as gave boiled rice in charity.® The Vedas 
having been developed into different Shakhas, the 
Ka^Aaka, Killapaka, Moudaka, and Paippaladaka, 
come together as often as they happen to be 
mentioned.^ Patanjali speaks of the Sanhitfi wcll- 
coinposod by Shflkalya.” The Dkthas had formed 
an independent branch of study.** Tho etymology 
of Girhapatya—a sacrificial fire—had been given.*® 
Atharvajza Dharma as distinguished from Atharvawa 


» Vide [IV. l, 3.), page 47 of Pataujali’s Maliftblittiya. 

2 Vide (L 1, 3.), page 44 of tlie same. 

3 Vide for mstance (IV, 2, 1.), page 66 of tlie jkime. 

^ Vide (IV. 3* 1.), page 82 of the same. 

5 Vide (I. 4, 4.), page 298 of the same, 

6 Vide (IV. 1, 2.), page 21 of the same. 

7 Vide (I. 1, 3,), imge 281 of the same. 

^ Vide (III. 3, 2.), page 88 of tho same, 

^ Vide (III. *3,1.), page 86 of the same. 

10 Vide (IV. 1,1.), 4 of tiio same. 

11 Vide (I* .4,4.), page 297 of tho same. 

12 Vide (4, 2, 60.) of Pdmni. 

Vide (4. 4.) 90th {SHira of Vinmu 

38 
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Amnaya is mentioned.^ Because the Anuvaka of 
Y&sistha, and the Anuvaka of Vishvamitra are 
mentioned, the Mantras as well as other parts of 
the Vedas were individually known.’® A Sama 
without a i?ik and a 2ifik abounding in S4mas are 
contrasted—a circumstance that deserves special 
attention.® Now the state of philosophy at this 
time is to be considered. Theology, we have 
already observed, bad stagnated: the groat object 
of studying Ydjnikya was to be able to perform 
sacrifices as they had been performed.'* Mimil,nsi\® 
had come into existence: it explained perhaps the 
sacrificial system and attempted perhaps to justify 
what had existed. Perhaps this MimansS, was a 
further development of some of the doctrines of 
the XJpanisads.* Probably, it was not the Pflrva- 
Mimansa, for BfidaiAyana in his system of Yed4nt- 
ism quotes K4shak?itsnaJ But there was a great 
deal of philosophical agitation. Though the 
prevailing mode of thought was Yaishe.9ika,® yet 
the name of the philosopher, Kawfida, or of the 
Yaishesika-system, is not even once mentioned. 


1 Vide (IV. 3, 2.) page 84 of Patanjali’s MaMbhdiya, 

2 the'procoding. 

3 Vide (V. L), page 81 of the same. 

^ Vide the Pa^pashft of Pataxijali 

5 Mtmdnsalcas are often mentioned by Patanjali. Vide for instance 
(T. 2,3,), page 218 of Patanjali's MahAbh&aya. 

6 It was studied by women who took little or no part in the 
management of a sacrihee, and who could not be interested in the 
intifcate exegetical discussions of the Phrva-Mlmdnsl 

7 Vide (T. 4, 22nd Sdtra) of Vedanta by Bddai*aya?ia^ 

8 Vide the first chapter of our essay on Pu/idid—paxTigrax^h 
PSt/dni and Kanada eomjxwed.’* 
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No treatise was as yet put forth, Patanjali often 
broaches the theory of categories, defines them, 
discusses the nature of Dravya or matter, and 
6u?ia or a quality as often as he can, and tries to 
enforce his own views. Perhaps he had a motive 
ill doing this. The views of matter and a quality 
entertained by Mimilnsakas of his time did not 
satisfy him. It was perhaps in opposition to tliose 
who had a tendency to adopt Yoga principles, 
which were not as yet systematized, that Patanjali 
insists on his own definitions of matter, a quality, 
generality and individuality. Patanjali never 
alludes to the theory of Vishesas, which is the 
well-known characteristic of the Vaishesuca phi¬ 
losophy, though he discusses the nature of in¬ 
dividuality as opposed to generality, but from his 
own point of view, for he never mentions Vaishe- 
sika samav%a. He particularly dwells on the 
theory of perception or Fraiyaksa. He mentions 
Buddhi, which according to Kaii^da, is mere know¬ 
ledge;^ but Patanjali assigns to it the same 
function as that of the Sankhyas.^ “ The Buddhi 
determines.”® The senses cause sensation or 
Samsadana, which is peculiarly a word of Patanjali. 
He propounds the theory of volition :—Presentation 
followed by sensation causes knowledge, which 
excites desires followed by an internal effort or 
volition, when the determining faculty acts: the 
determination necessarily results in a beginning, 

1 Goutama(1.1, 15.). Ftcfe Kawada (VIIL 1, L), the com¬ 
mentary on this sums up hia doctrine of Buddhi. 

* 2 Yidc S4nkhya Fi’avachaulyam (II, 13th Stitra), pa^e 115, ^’Adhya" 
vaaayo buddhih.*' 

See the preceding reference, 
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which is followed by action, and terminates in a 
fruit."^ This is decidedly different from the theory 
of KanSda. Sensation produces knowledge, which 
excites the feelings of pleasure or pain followed 
by a wish or aversion. Then, there is the internal 
effort or volition, which terminates in an action.* 
Thus the definitions of Buddhi given by Pataniali and 
Kanada do not correspond, and the theory of volition 
as broached by Patanjali essentially'differs from that 
of Karidda. The conditions which prevent direct 
observation are enumerated.* As to inference the 
Vaisehika example'' is more than once given. In the 
theory of inference as propounded by KanMa, the 
principle of Parumarsha plays an osscntial pai’t. 
Patanjali recognizes the principle, but does not 
nso the same term. His term is Abhisambandha, 
which he explains. The theory of inference is 
inseparable from a few psychological considerat ions, 
and Patanjali’s psychology, though indefinite, is 
interesting, as it is on the threshold of the philo¬ 
sophy of the six schools of India. KanMa con¬ 
siders mind OP Manas to be a substance,® and to be 
the internal organ through which sensation reaches 

1 ” Iha ya e^a manuiyali prek^pftrvakdrl bhavati sa buddhyA tdvat 
kinchidartbam sampashyati sandn^^e rdrthand prdrthitcddbyavasdyali 
adhyavasdye arambhah drambhe Hivrittih nivrittou phaMvdptih ” 
These principles arc stated in (X. 3, 2.), page 246 of the Mah4bh4«ya of 
Patanjali. 

2 Yide (V. 2,15.) of Kandda with the commentary of Jayandril- 
yana, Edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

2 Vide (IV. 1,1.), page 6 of Patanjalfs Mahdbhfi^ya. His com¬ 
mentary on the way in which a gender can be deteimined is metaphy¬ 
sically interesting. 

♦ Vide (III. 2, 2.), page 78 of the same. Vide the pl'eceding, 

5 (L-1, 5.) of Kaw^da. 
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Atman or son!, and causes perception or Jnana. 
Patanjali still recognizes mind as Asvfinta.^ In 
his notion of Atman, he follo^’'S the Upanisads, 
though his interpretation marks progress. He 
speaks of two Atmans, internal and coi’poreal. The 
action of the one causes pain or pleasure to the 
other and vice versa." Patanjali unlike KaRilda 
does not consider matter a real suhstratnin/'* for 
he distinctly states that matter is an assemblage 
of qualities/ The groat question often before 
the mind of Patanjali was:—^What is a form ? and 
in what docs it consist ?® What makes a gonns a 
genus ? He speaks of liorsencss as existing in a 
horse.® Abstraction is mentioned f and existence 
by itself is considered eteimal.® Patanjali hints 
that whatever exists may bo animated.® The hint 


1 Vide (I. 1, G.), page 114 of Patanjali's Mahfvbhuivya. The 
statement is not decisive. 

ViiL (L 2.), page 255 of the same. He recurs to this 
subject more than once. The quality of Atman is di.stinctly men¬ 
tioned in the Taittirtya-Upaui^^ad. Epictetus sxieaks also of two 
souls. In the IJpani^ads, psychology (rather elementary) is always 
given —Vide for instance, KaMopaniaad. 

3 Vide (1. 1,16.) of who recognizes Bravya to be an in¬ 

dependent substance to which qualities belong. 

4 Vide (IV. 1, 1.), page 11 of Patanjali^ MahUbhdAya, where 
“Yadi t^vad gunasamnd^yo dravyam'^ is distinctly stated and 
recognized. 

3 In the Mah&bhasya, Patanjali too often moots questions about 
Akriti to need a special reference. Vide for instance (IL 1,1.), page 308 
of the same, • 

3 Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 282 of the same. 

7 Vide the preceding, 

s Vide (I. l.>, page 233 of the same. 

® Vide (I. 1,1.), page 12 of tlie same. The words are Atliavd 
sarvam cbetan^vat.*^ 
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is ratliei' rlietorical. He believes tliat God, the 
great sustaining Soul, exists, for. belief-in the exist¬ 
ence of the soul is evidence of the Supreme Soul.^ 
Reference to the school which considers knowledge 
to bo Dharma or righteousness, is made. This is the 
Dialectic school of KanUda or Goutama* in its first 
stage. At this time sacrificial theology was looked 
at from different points of view. From these con¬ 
siderations, it will be easily seen that psychology 
was in a state of indefiniteness; that the same 
thinkers gave conflicting definitions of the same 
tern at different stages of discussion; that in 
tricate psychological problems for the first time 
appear to be proposed; and that the human mind 
was not shackled by any dogmatic philosophy so 
far as a philosophical discussion was concerned. 
This philosophical activity and the indefinite con¬ 
dition of philosophy point to the approaching 
advent of a crisis, but it had not as yet come; 
for Patanjali, so well versed in the analysis of 
thought, and so zealously devoted to philosophy, 
does not mention any of the predominant and 
oharactoristic doctrines of Yoga philosophy, which 
is a direct antecedent of Buddhism itself. 

Chronological relation of the Schools of Philosophy 
to Fataiu'ali. 

The mode of philosophical thought and discus¬ 
sion prevalent at the time of Patanjali paved 


1 Vid^ (III. 2,1.), page 68 of Patanjaira Mah/ibhasya. 

2 Yidc (1.1, 1.) page 17 of tlie same. The words are^*Athavd» 
pimarasiu jnilna eva dharma 
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the way of the first Mlmansii and Yoga systems. In 
the former system, there is an attempt both, at the 
classification and the explanation of the different 
sacrifices, their materials, their agents, and their 
fruit. All these operations involved the application 
of principles of interpretation, which constitute 
. what may be called theological exegetics as 
distinguished from grammatical exegetics, which 
is so thoroughly and comprehensively propounded 
by Patanjali in his Mahilbht\sya. The duty as 
inculcated by the Pfirva-Mtmfi.nsa is to bo found in 
the earhest Br^hmawa extant. It is taken up by the 
Sfitrakaras, the authors of Kalpa, who attempted 
to systematize the sacrificial loi’e of their times. 
The schools of Mim}lnsS,-teachers flourished. Jai- 
mini’s ]Vlim§,nsa embodies all that these teachers 
taught. This systematic exposition is not referred 
to here by the name of the first MimansS.; but’ 
tlie doctrines of Vedic exegetists as they existed 
at the time of Patanjali. The position of the 
Vedic exegetists in the history of MimS,nsfi "will 
be discussed hereafter. In Yoga, a new method 
leading to a new result is evolved. Tho points 
discussed in these systems will be succinctly 
enumerated and explained in the sequel. The 
important point of discussion was the nature of a 
form and an individuality. The. significance of the 
discussion of this point was great; for, it bears 
on the discussion about what was eternal and 
what, momentary. This discussion resulted in tho 
weU-known watch-word (Ksawikam ksawikam) of 
a school of Buddhists- In conformity with the 
development of philosophical thought here indicated, 
the schools of philosophy are to be arranged. 
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I. Tlio first Miiuansii, as helped by grammar and its 
logic and as opposed to Yoga, supports the 
sacrificial theology and forms an important stand¬ 
point for chronological review; for, the first 
Mim4nsi\ and Yoga keep up the continuity of the 
philosophical thought developing at the time of 
Patanjali. They are silent as to the origin and 
propagation of Buddhistic doctrines. They advance 
views as to what is eternal and what is momentary. 
The first Mimfinsd helped the religious laity 
accustomed to think and act in the ways of 
their ancestors. Yoga was the strong-hold of 
philosophical dissenters, whoso number could 
not but be small, when compared with the 
following of the sacrificial system. II. The second 
group, consisting of the systems of Goutama and 
KanMa terminate the discussions originally start¬ 
ed at the time of Patanjali. What is eternal and 
what is momentary—^was determined, but their 
psychology, because it supported theology, entered 
a dignified protest against the psychology of Yoga. 
Some allusion to positive dissent of opponents 
indicates the rise of new teachers. At this time 
the Buddhistic crisis originates. Buddhism acted 
on the laity from the convents in which abstruse 
philosophy which led to,the Nirvfi^a was discussed.. 
On the laity duties of life were inculcated. The 
desertion or rather the absorption of the laity into 
Buddhism awakened the orthodoxy. III. A new 
conflict between the established religion and dissent 
produced new schools of philosophy—the third group 
consisting of the systems of Kapila and BMarfi- 
yana. This chronological view is suppprted by 
the facts, that Kashakritsna, an author of Mimfinsfi. 
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studied even by -women/ is mentioned by Patanjali, 
and is quoted by BMarayam in his system of 
Veddnta-philosophy; that Toga does not refer to 
any antecedent system of philosophy ; that both 
Goutama and KanMa refer to Yoga; that Plapila 
and BMardyaTia refer to all systems ; and that no 
reference is made distinctly to Buddhism in Yoga, 
but that Goutama, Ka«4da, Kapda, and BMar&yana 
refer to it distinctly and disapprovingly. Again, 
Badari, a teacher, is quoted by Jaimini, author 
of the first Mim&nsA, and B!idan1.yana, probably a 
grandson of Badari, and author of the Vedilnta- 
Sutra or latter Mim^nsa, is said to have composed 
a commentary on the Yoga-system. 

The First Mtmdnsfi in relation to Patanjali. 

The K&shakntsna,^ a - treatise on Mlmrms^, is 
mentioned by Patanjali. It cannot be procured. 
"What its nature and philosophy were, cannot be 
guessed. The term Mimdnsd occurs in the Sanskrit 
literature anteidor to Patanjali, more pi’ominently 
in the Ach)\rya-period, and denotes excogitation 
and discussion. How were the dicta of the 
sacrificial theologians to be interpreted in the face 
of the philosophy that was developed by the 
Acharyas ? This diflBculty led to the First Mlmansa. 
At the time of the Aitareya, and Taittiriya- 
Br4hma7?.as, this question could not be asked, 
as no philosophy, that seemed seriously to 
upset notions of a sacrifice, existed. But at this 

1 (IV. 1, 1.), page 16.fcHof Patanjali, (I. 4,23.} of tlic Vedanta-Siltra. 

3 Vide (I. 1,1.), piigo 18th of the same. 

39 
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time intellect was awakened, and Mzmansa— 
philosopliical discussion—existed. The ninth Anu- 
v4ka of the tenth Prap&«7jaka of the third Kdwda 
of the Taittirtya BrS,hma?ia deserves to be perused 
in this connection. About the time of Patanjali, 
different categories had been recognized: a tlieory 
of perception and volition had been proposed. 
The state of philosophical activity influenced the 
notions of a sacrifice, and proved the direct cause 
of the- rise of the First Mim^nsA, which seeks to 
apply the principle of a generality and an indivi¬ 
duality to sacrificial injunctions, recognizes the 
principle of a form (Akriti)—^for the convenient 
and conventional interpretation of sacrificial dicta, 
imparts a psychological aspect to a sacrifice by 
introducing into it the notion of a mental operation, 
and subordinates all the categories to that of 
action. The method of grammatical and Mimlinsft 
discussion consists in the large use of maxims 
called Ny&ya.^ The classification in both is almost 
the saipe. Dravya, Guna, and Kriy4 are the three 
species of words. But is the form of a word as 
such distinct from the seuse it conveys ? Is its 
sense as such distinct from the knowledge it 
conveys ? If the knowledge, as conveyed by a 


i Mim&Qsakas like Paianjali as well as Badari (for Jaimini 
flourished long after Patanjall and took stock of the materials collected, 
wnen the Buddhists haa attacked the Br&hmanas) employed 
cxegetical logip for discussing their subjects. The first ,used it for 
interpreting the PAmnlyam which he considered as revelation : the 
last, for interpreting the Vedas and supporting their authority. 
Compare Lakaana-pratipadcktayoh pratipadoktasyaiva grahanam*' 
with Shrutir ling^ baliyasr (First Mlmdus4). 
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word, differed from the objects seen, then that 
which is seen, would differ from that which is 
known. This was a philosophical difficulty. A 
form exists eternally and is capable of being 
known really and directly. This answer raised a 
second question :—What is the relation between a 
form and the individuals which it represents ? In 
what—whether in a form or in an individual—does 
the power of conveying a particular sense, of 
producing an idea, or of expressing some relation¬ 
ship, dwell ? Patanjali refers to these questions 
often, and attempts to- answer them. The su'/nmum 
homm of life is material, both in Patanjali and 
in MimansS.:—^Dharma, or righteousness is produced, 
and it results in happiness or fruit, As the theory 
of causation was not sufficiently developed, the 
difficulty of action producing Dharma, and Dharma 
producing fruit, when long intervals of time 
passed between them, was not seen, that is, the 
theory of Apftrva (extraordinary cause) was not 
propounded. The philosophical activity we have 
already spoken of, was a cause.which could not be 
suppressed. Philosophical interpi’etation of sacri¬ 
ficial rules, though very clever, and apparently 
erudite, could not satisfy an active mind, which 
tne elaborate perfprmanee of daily and periodical, 
great and small, sacrifices repelled. All activity 
for securing blessings of life in unceasing rotation 
of births and deaths, necessarily came to be opposed 
to cessation of aU activity consisting in the 
annihilation of pleasure and pain, and terminating 
the rotation itself of bii’ths and deaths. Thus 
the Yoga philosophy was a necessity. 
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The Yoga-philoaophy in relation to Patanjali. 

Beyond eternal forms, Patanjali recognized the 
eternal essences,^ and had a distinct notion of pre¬ 
eminent knowledge, contemplation, and super¬ 
human powers.® His psychology, though in advance 
of the philosophers of the- Achftrya-period, was 
based on their speculations. Tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the Yoga Shtra, as it exists, to Patan¬ 
jali himself. But such internal evidence, as the 
great commentary afEords, conflicts with the tradi¬ 
tion. Patanjali adduces a proof for the existence 
of God,* Yoga recognizes God and enumerates his 
attributes.* Patanjali believes in a sacrifice pro¬ 
ducing fruit, and considers it to be ultimate:® 
Yoga aspires after the emancipation of the soul from 
all sorrow and its transmigration.® Patanjali 
practically uses four kinds of evidence—direct 
observation, infei-ence, testimony and analogy.* 


1 Yidt (L 1,1.), page 13 of Patanjali, 

2 He bases bis speculations on (X. V2, 2.), of the iZik“Sanbit&. 
The word Dh3r4s in the original is construed into Dhydnavantas, 

contemplative j Manasd into Prajn&na, pre-eminent knowledge. 
** These contemplative seers framed the original speech by means of 
pre-eminent knowledge.'^ This is interesting as it shows that Patanjali 
was not as yet hound by any particular interpretation of the Vedas, 
The Upanuad*^ had not acquired a binding power. 

« Vide (HI. 2, L), page 68 of Patanjali. 

* Vide (I, 24, 25, 26, 27.) of the Yoga SOtras. 

5 Patanjali states that the end of learning grammar is to be the 
Bup^intendent of a sacri6ce. See hi» Paspash^, 

« Vide (IV. 30, 31, 32, 34.) of the Yoga Satras, ^ 

His application of Pfatyak«a, Anumfina, TTpamima, ahd Sh&bd% 
is to be seen throughout the Mah&bhfi^a. 
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Yoga omits tlie last.^ Patanjali does not recognize 
the evolntion-tlieoiy of cosmogony, in short, he 
does not propound any theory on the subject': 
Yoga distinctly and positively develops it.® The 
word asmitd which means consciousness, Patanjali 
does not use: but it is a common word in Yoga.* 
Patanjali’s term for volition is Adhyavas3,ya.* Yoga 
uses hrirm&wa-Ohitta,* Patanjali’s term for the 
highest generality is Sattftthe phrase for the 
same in Yoga is Vastu-tattva.'^ The former is satis¬ 
fied with a logical entity, the result of abstraction 
called by Patanjali “ Satopi -avivaksA*” The 
latter considers Vastu-tattva as the essence of all 
things.® Patanjali expresses only a surmise as 
to the existence of a vital activityYoga 
recognizes it.“ Patanjali says that SattI is deter¬ 
mined by judgmentYoga says that the perma- 


1 Vide (I. 7.) of the Toga SAtras. 

2 Vide the fourth P&da called Siddhi of the Yoga Siltras. 

3 Vide (IV. 4) of the Yoga Sdtras. 

^ Vide (I. 3, 2.), page 246 of Pakanjali^s IMah4bhd.?ya. All tlia inner 
operations are traced to action or Kriy/i. This Is significant, 

5 Vide the same. 

« Vide (2,1,1.), page 315 of Patanjali, wiio naturally states that 
a word is Satt4 for he says we aie Shabda-pramdiiakdh/' 

7 Vide (IV. 14.) of the Yoga Sfitras. 

® Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 281 of Patanjali. 

® Vide (IV. 14.) of the Yoga Stitras. 

10 Vide (3. 1, 1.), page 12 of the same. ** Chetanfi.^^ ia the word used 
The surmise is significant as it follows a discussion about the 
absence of Chetand as stated in a V^rtika. 

w Vide'(lle 52.) of the Yoga Sfitras. 

w Vide (III. 3, 2.); page 95 of Patanjali's Mahflbhi^t* 
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joent and eternal in man (Bnddhi-tattva) discerns 
its identity with the eternal in nature (Purusa) by 
practising its rules/ Patanjali says that a form 
(Akj-iti) ultimates in the individuals it represents/ 
ifoga is opposed to this statement of Patanjali/ 
The comparison of the philosophy of Patanjali 
with the philosophy of Yoga will show that philo¬ 
sophical questions were only mooted at the time 
of Patanjali ; and that at the time of Yoga, the 
problems were solved in a way. From the evidence 
of psychology and language, the conclusion is to be 
drawn that Patanjali, the great commentator, is not 
the author of the Yoga Shtras. 

The teachings of Toga. 

The Yoga SQtras ai’e divided into four P&das. The 
first P4da treats of mental absorption (Samtldhi), 
■which is the means of restraining the mind—the first 
great object sought; the second PMa, of the means 
(84dhana) of accomplishing Sam4dhi; the third, 
of the possession of superhuman powers (Vibhhti) as 
the result of contemplation; the fourth and last, 
of emancipation of the soul (Kaivalya). 1. Z’he basis 
of ike logaphilosophy is Mirndnssl. The desires are 
without a beginning: they seek gratification which is 
secured by works, that which man says, does, or 
thinka of, that is, his experience produces an 


^ Vide the fourth P4da of the Yoga SAtraa* 

2 Vide (II, 1,1.), page 308 of Patanjali. 

*. The Samadhi discards the particular^ the visible, seeking 
the €temaK 
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impression. These impressions collectively produce 
desires, which lead to works. Hence, says Mimansa, 
works are necessary for securing what is sought, 
as soon as what is sought is obtained, and 
enjoyed, new works require to be performed. 
Thus, the doings of man produce a desire, and 
the desire is gratified by his doings. He is ever 
involved in a series of worldly activities. This is 
Pravritti. Yoga recognizes this reasoning, and 
propoaes a method, a plan, by which man can be 
emancipated from the ever-recurring activity, and 
in one sense, can cease to be. Thus Pravritti is 
opposed to bTivritti. 2. The Gosmolngical theory 
Kapila develops it and imparts to it a congruity. 
Ishvara or God, Prakriti or nature, !May4 or 
Avarana-mala (an impurity which covers the mind), 
Manas or the mind, Atman or the soul, Chitta or 
understanding, Sthfila and Sfiksma, that is, the 
gross and fine (as applied to matter), the three 
qualities by names different from Rajoguna, 
Tamoguna or Sattvaguna—all these are mentioned 
in Yoga, but not in the S4nkhya-order^ nor with 
its definiteness and precision: distinctive functions 
are not assigned to these. Again, God is never 
affected; but the understanding (Chitta) of man 
is always affected 3. The theory of perception ’.— 
the Ghitta when affected^ is influenced by a desire 
(Upar4ga); by this Uparfiga, knowledge is produced. 
The mind is on the one side, and the objects 
are on the other side. The connecting hnk between 
them is TTparaga. This is neither Vaishesika nor 
Ved^ntartheory of perception, Atman, Ghitta or 
Chit is reflected in knowledge. 4. The Theory of 
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’Volition :—The sense, that I am (Asmita) or consci¬ 
ousness, produces a state of mind called Nirmawa- 
Chitta, analogous to volition which results in action. 
5. Now, general principles of theology'. —^Life is 
full of sorrotr. What is the origin of this 
sorrow ? The first act (Arabdha Karma), that is, 
activity begun. All the acts performed produce 
an accumulated effect (Karma-Yip&ka). The 
Karma-Vipdka produces a desire for Hfe. Thus 
the soul is subject to transmigration. The Plan of 
Salvation '.—When the Seer (Atman) sees the seen 
(objects) as one,- then all desire is annihilated, 
and man is emancipated. 

Controversy about moments. 

We have a regular controversy in ancient Indian 
philosophy called Ksa«a-V&da. But the origin of 
it can be traced to the Sfttra (IV. 33.) of the Yoga 
philosophy, where the uninterrupted succession of 
moments is brought in. Analogy is forte of phi¬ 
losophical reasoning in India. Systems like Vedanta 
are almost wholly built upon it. The MMhyamikas, a 
class of Buddhists, took up the subject of uninter¬ 
rupted succession of moments by way of analogy, and 
founded upon it a system of philosophy, doutama, 
Kan&da, Kapila, and BlidardyaTia seek to refute 'the 
doctrine of moments as they feel that it is dissent as 
opposed to orthodoxy. No mention of moments or 
their uninterrupted succession is made by Patanjali. 
His enquiry into the essence of soimd (Sphoia- 
Vada) would have been materially helped by this 
illustration. The absence of any allusion to the 
doctrine of moments in Patanjali’s Mah&bhS.sya _ is 
chronologically very important. 
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Corollaries of the teacl^iigs of the Tofifa-philosophy. 

The Sarva-Bhouma-Vrata is prescribed in fact, 
permission to practise SamMhi is granted to all. 
The Vrata allows Samtidhi or contemplation 
(Dhytoa) at any time in any place by any body. 
This permission involved. large consequences: 
caste and its exclusiveness, the complicated rules 
of sacrifice, and the literature that prescribes it, 
were declared null and void by what is considered 
an orthodox system of philosophy. Contempla¬ 
tion raises man to a higher state, and imparts 
superhuman powers. It terminates the rotation 
of births and deaths. The restraining of the mind 
itself and the method prescribed for it involved 
the discharge of important duties of life:—1. 
charity, 2. goodness, 3. tranquillity, 4. fortitude, 
5, meditation, 6. culture, 7. adaptation of means 
to an end (this included the acquisition of 
superhuman powers), 8. extraordinary power, 9. 
circumspection, and 10. knowledge of universal 
truth. 


Toga and Bnddhim< 

Buddhism was principally, originally, and 
essentially, an intelleo^l revolution. Sh4kya Sinha 
received a philosophical education. There is 
consensus of testimony on this subject. The Lalita- 
Vist4ra, said to be written about the middle of the 


^ The wording of the Yoga Sdtra referred to is “ JfttideshakUic8&. 
Jnayftnavachhinn4h Slrrabhoamt mahftrratMa.” (II. 31.). 
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first century, states that Shakya learnt Ifoga, 
Vaisliesika, and Sankya. 'Ihis statement does not 
conflict 'witli the statements as to the arrangement 
of philosophical schools we have already made, 
nor does it affect the force of the evidence pro¬ 
duced ; for the Lalita-Visi&ra shows only that these 
systems existed at the time it was written, not 
necessarily that they were studied by Shakya. If 
they could be learnt by him, Patanjali would be 
assigned to still greater antiquity, and the conclu¬ 
sion about to bo established would bo strengthened. 
The Buddhistic method of dissent was to retain 
the Brahmanical names, and to propose and establish 
new definitions- Thus reform was united with a 
sort of conservatism.^ The monastery, the great 
distinguishing feature of Buddhism, was full of life 
and power, and, being scattered in the monastery, 
the followers of Yoga were powerless. Such rules 
'of life—as could conduce to the power of contempla¬ 
tion—were enforced. The principles, involved in the 
contrast pointed out in the first section of this 
chapter, were practically adopted, carried to all their 
consequences, and fearlessly inculcated on the people. 
A corollary of the sub-heads already referred to 
embodied the Buddhistic doctrine “ that a devotee 
had to pass through different stages of knowledge 
and power before he could become a perfect 
Buddha.” The abstract principle of Ohitta-Viksepa 
was rendered concrete by the recognition of a 
Person whom the Buddhists' called M&ra, who 
resembles Satan in every respect. The doctrine 
of Nirvdna is identical with the Kaivalya (eman- 


I Tide Dhammapada, 
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cipation of the soul) as taught by Yoga. The 
duties of life already enumerated^ are the P^ramitil 
(ten perfections! of the Buddhists. 

Evidence summed up, and the conclusion stated. 

The different stages, through which a school of 
philosophy passes, are dwelt upon in the first 
chapter, I. In India, which is a largo country, 
and which at the time of P3.mni had its Eastern, 
Western, and Northern schools of grammarians, 
time from 200 to 300 years has generally passed 
between the third stage of systomization and the 
fourth stage of interpretation and criticism. 
Pfi,7uni flourished, therefore, about 200 years before 
PatanjaH; because the last always calls him an 
Achdrya, and attaches superstitious importance to 
his procedure, and adopts an exegetical logic of 
his own in interpreting him, while he calls the 
tenchers of his time by the name of Guru, Shiksaka, 
or IJpadhyaya. Generations of interpreters came 
between Pa7dni and Patanjali before the exegetical 
logic, the nature of which has already been ex¬ 
plained, was developed. Again Patanjali remarks 
that P^Tiini was known in his time even to ,a boy : 
This is important in-as-much as the reputation 
acquired would require at least 200 years at the 
time when no printing press existed, and when, it 
is said, the art of writing itself did not exist, 
knowledge being traditionally handed down from 
teacher to pupil. II. Patanjali must have come 
a hundred years befoi’e Bdddha; because the 
j^ogress of thought and the development of 


1 Sue 313th page. 
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philosophy .which the Yoga-system and Buddhism 
mark, would require a hundred years under 
favourable circumstances. The chronology of 
Buddha being accepted as 500 years before Christ, 
it follows that Patanjali wrote his commentary 
about 600 years B. 0.; and that Pawini taught his 
pupils about 800 B. 0. We have gone through 
the argument built upon philosophical facts. We 
believe the evidence yet to be adduced will corro¬ 
borate the conclusion drawn. We will proceed to 
the consideration of literary evidence. 


Section III. 

LITERATURE OF THE ICHARYA-PERIOD. 

The literature of this period is many-sided. 
Poetry of every description was written. Drama 
was cultivated. Novels were composed. Every 
field of science was investigated. The principles of 
architecture, music, and sculpture were well-known. 
Medicine made progress. Astronomy was particu¬ 
larly learnt. Astrology was not neglected. Agricul¬ 
ture received due attention. Special attention was 
paid to poUtics and military tactics. We can present 
only a general outline of the history of this literature, 

. •: specially in relation to PS»ini and his successors. 

. Sanskrit once spoken. 

Some scholars maintain that Sanskrit was 
never spoken. If Sanskrit were never spoken, 
it would affoi’d in the history of the world, 
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the only instance of the existence of a compli¬ 
cated, philosophical, romantic, prose, and poetical 
literature, as well of astonisliing dimensions as of 
unusual depth, at least for the ancient woi'ld. 
Until this unique, and in one sense extraoi'dinary 
phenomenon, is explained, the statement in question 
cannot be accepted. But the positive ovidonco 
in PAwini as to-Sanskrit being spoken in his time,, 
deserves serious attention, lie mentions the 
lingual usages of the Eastern Aryas as they 
differed from the "Western.^ He gives rules of 
accenting words in the Bhilsfi, and marks the 
accents as they differed in the Ohhandas.® His 
rules as to the formation of contemptuous, piteous, 
and endearing diminutives are interesting.® Some 
grammatical terms such as Dvigu and Bahuvrihi 
reveal the pastoral condition of society—gram¬ 
matical terms of an artificially developed language 
never spoken ought not to include marks not likely 
to partake exclusively of grammatical terminology 
as such. Optional usages are carefully given by 
Panini. Such changes as popular usage enforces 
are mentioned. For instance Palyanlia for a more 
correct form— Paryanlta.*' In an artificial language 
the complicated rules of Atmanepada and Para- 
smaipada could have had no room. Sueb ai’bitrary 
usages a language spoken generally could alone 
warrant. The same remarks can be made as 
to the rules of declensions, conjugations, and 


1 Fi<fe pa?um (6. 2, 74.). 

2 Vidt for instance (6. 1, IVO.) of the game 

3 Vifh (5. 2, 73-&L). 

4 Vide Panini (8- % 22,). 
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I’eduplicafcion. Words, whetlier nouns or verbs, 
most in use in ancient India are as. irregularly 
formed as in any spoken language- These items 
of evidence can be cumulated to any extent, but 
suffice it to remark that the complexity and variety 
of Sanskrit idiom are the results of its being 
extensively spoken. 


A distinction as to dead and living Sanskrit. 

In considering the evidence which literature at 
the time as ■well of P^nini as of Patanjali affords, 
the distinction between the Chhandas and Bh^s& of 
Pilaini, and between the Bh&sS and Apabhransha of 
Patanjali, deserves specially to be marked. A few 
rules of Pitmui regulate the formation of words 
and the idiom of the obsolete literature of the 
Chhandas, and most of them bear on the formation of 
words of a living language; while a new element had 
already come into existence when Patanjali flourish¬ 
ed. The language, which P&mni calls BhS,s4, had 
ceased to be spoken in its purity:- some words 
were corrupted: new words were used. The old 
Sanskrit, once spoken in all the settlements of the 
Aryas, had begun about the time of Patanjali to 
undergo a process of corruption, dissolution, and 
assimilation with the dialects spoken by the non- 
Aryas. Patanjali distinctly states that the words 
that had already been enforced by vernacular 
dialects were many. This distinction ^ between 
obsolete Chhandas and living BMsS. on the one 
hand, and the language, of literary and polished 
society, and the rude and uncultivated cant (Apa- 
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bhranslia) on the other hand,* showa that con¬ 
siderable time elapsed between PSnini and Patanjali 
—P£i?iini, a distinguished author about the middle 
of the Acharya-period, and Patanjali about the end 
of the exegotical period. 

Elements of chronological importance. 

The writers mentioned by Plnini afford great 
help in fixing the chronology of his predecessors. 
Authors of treatises on different subjects, studied 
and cultivated in his time, have necessarily come 
to be mentioned in an exhaustive treatise on 
grammar. Koutsa_ and Toulvali are propounders 
of sacrificial dogmas and are noticed by Ashva- 
Myana in his Shrouta-Sfitra. Shounaka, the reputed 
author of the i2ik-Pr^ltish^khya, being noticed by 
PS.mni, necessarily imparts importance to the 
literature of his time in connection with this in¬ 
vestigation. P4nini draws attention to sacrificial 
treatises called Brfihmanas.* Grammatical analysis 
and synthesis supplied adequately the place of 
psychological discussions and theories ; the authors 
of the Br^lhmanas, in attempting to rationalize 
their strange sacrificial works, often indulge in 
cosmological discussions which are as instructive 
and entertaining as any of the cosmological 
theories of the ancients. The books which were 
the source of psychological and cosmological specu- . 
lations secured great reverence. The easier method 


1 Vide PatanjaJi’s MAhSbhiiya. (JU 1,1.), pages 5 and 6. 
a Vide Pftnini (4, 3, 102, 107.), and Vide (ll. 6,17.), (V. 2, 6.) 
of Ashy^ayana’s Shrouta-Satra, 
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of recitation or ci’amming, for acquiring the position 
of a learned man, gradually superseded the harder 
method of excogitation.^ Pratish&khya-literature thus 
became necessary. The authors of the PrStish&khyas 
pi-eceded Pfmini. To support this statement we will 
give evidence. 1. Tradition in India places 
Pratishakhyas befoi’e Paniui.^ 2. Authors of Pr&- 
tish^khyas are mentioned by Pftwini.* 3. The 
contrivances adopted by Ptlwini for abbreviating 
his statements were not known to the Prfi,tishfl.khya- 
kS.ras, for instance, the Pratytodra-method of 
enumerating letters. We believe, the particular 
arrangement of letters attributed by tradition to 
Shiva was not made. The way for adopting the 
Praty^h&ra-method was not paved. The arrange¬ 
ment of letters, as given at the beginning of 
Pacini’s treatise, does not discover at present its 
methodical and philosophical importance; yet 
most of the brevity of P^wini’s Shtras depends on 
the Pratyahura-arrangement. Its philosophical 
importance, so thoroughly consistent with method, 
is to be seen from the way in which the letters, 
•whether as mere phonetic elements or as ultimate 
analytic elements of sound, can be grouped without 
the least inconvenience. The distinction between 
Arsa (of the JSisi) and An&rsa^ (not of the JBisi) is 


^ T4ska condemns learning by rote in veiy strong terms. 

2 ManoramI defines a Pr^tisMkbya to be grammar devoted exolm 
sively to the analysis of Vedic words. 

3 Vide for instance (4. 3,100.) of Ptmni 

^ Vide (I. 16.) of the same. Anfir^a had assumed a definite name. 

It was Upasthita, 
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chronologically important. The ^isis preceded 
Panini by some centuries. They had not taught 
what PSnini taught: they had not moved in the 
atmosphere in which Pdnini moved: they had 
never been engaged in the way in which Panini 
was engaged. The devotion, which produced the 
thrilling utterances of the Vedic jRisis, was now 
superseded by the elaborate care with which 
their utterances were merely reiterated. The 
Pr3,tish^ikhya3 regulate the method of this reitera¬ 
tion. The SanhitS, had been divided into Padas ; 
and the complex methods of iteration and reitera¬ 
tion were employed in pronouncing it. Panini 
notices these methods and yet the authors of 
Pr&tish^khyas were mere Aoharyas. The iiJisi-period 
had already passed away. Again, the system of 
holding meetings, where philosophical subjects 
were freely discussed, and where difficulties 
started by thinkers were solved, was perhaps more 
ancient than the i2ik-SanhitS. itself. Many hymns 
of the JSig-Veda show their nature; and their 
power is revealed by a word. As the word 
“civilized” in the English language is fraught 
with historical interest, so the word “ Sabhya” 
noticed by P4nini in (4. 4, 105.) deserves special 
attention. It originally means “ such as is met 
with in a meeting;” but its secondary meaning is 
“pohte.” This meaning was thoroughly fixed 
before the times of Pdnini. Meetings, where philo¬ 
sophical or literary laurels were awarded, 
perhaps excited much interest. This view 
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is confirmed by a modern custom. There is 
no Brabmanical custom in India that cannot be at 
least partially traced to ancient times. No custom 
lias been entirely abolished, though every custom 
is more or less overlapped by other puerile customs 
—the growth of time. At present (at least some 
twenty years ago) the author of a treatise, as soon 
as it is finished, takes it to some renowned place 
like Benares, where a strong Brahmanical com¬ 
munity exists, and places it before learned men in 
a meeting assembled. The president then takes 
up a straw and inserts it in the treatise, the 
merits of which are to be determined- A -page is 
turned up. It is carefully and critically examined 
as affording a general test of the merits of the 
whole treatise. This examination being over, 
the whole treatise is either approved or condemned 
according to the worth of the page. This is still 
called stra/uo^-justice. In these meetings, those who 
could successfully exhibit their powers of memory, 
were perhaps encouraged. The Achfiryas assembled 
in meetings also for discussion. During the period 
of the Brahmavfidins, the people appear to 
have degenerated. Eegular schools of reciters 
app^r to have existed. The educational momen¬ 
tum thus created could not be resisted by such 
intelligent thinkers as Ach&ryas. They succumbed 
to general influences, tacitly approved of the 
movement of the community, and assisted the 
method of mechanical repetition by attempting to 
remove the diflBcultiea in its way. The Prfitishfikhya- 


1 
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literature owes its origin to a sort o£ a blind 
impulse that moves a whole community. The 
^isis that are mentioned in the PrStish&khyaa are 
quoted by P^mni whenever he gives rules for 
combination or permutation of letters. When the 
rules for mere pronunciation, proper intonation, 
and modulation of the voice, were to be framed, 
the principles of phonetics and grammatical 
classification necessarily came to be investigated. 
Hence something of the general system of 
grammar analogous to that of PtLaini is to be 
found in PnUishakhyas. But they subordinated 
grammatical knowledge to the principles of 
mechanical repetition of passages. They cultivated 
grammar, for it subserved their purpose. An 
AchArya boldly protests against the system of repeat¬ 
ing the Yedas mechanically—a practice to which 
Pa»ini distinctly refers. The Achdrya perceives the 
evil and condemns it in as strong terms as he can. 
His writing a commentary on important, passages 
of the Vedas, composing a tocabulary, and 
discussing theological and philosophical doctrines 
of the age, is thus easily explained. He belonged 
to a school, which held that, to derive any fruit 
from reading the Vedas, they should be intelligently 
and critically studied—a school which was opposed 
'to those who learnt to repeat the mere text, 
without any attention to the sense of a passage. 
Ydskdchdrya’s writings are, therefore, re-actionary. 
Two systems of education existed—the one of 
mere rote, and the other of intelligent and critical 
study. The absence of" the art of writing is 
explained by insisting upon the mechanical theory 
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of education. It is said that knowledge of every 
kind was assiduously stored up in memory by 
students in ancient times.'* When two systems, 
opposed to each other, co-existed, the general 
application of the theory is much weakened. At 
present both the systems prevail. But one 
that repeats his Veda mechanically is always 
unequal to the task of undertaking to 
learn it intelligently. One, who learns grammar 
or dialectics, cannot learn any thing by mere rote. 
So the foundation, on which the theory of the 
absence of writing in ancient India is raised, does 
not appear to be strong enough. The assumption— 
that Indian memory is so extraordinai’ily retentive, 
that it can remember treatises upon treatises— 
is not based on facts as they can be observed at 
present. In India, those who learn a Veda or a 
mere portion of a Veda by mere rote, are obliged 
to spend the whole of their time, in after-life, in 
merely revising and retaining what they learn, 
when, young students. Failure in revising timely, 
even for a month, tells on their power of repetition. 
P^uini notices a foreign alphabet.* This question 
as to existence of writing in ancient- India is 
introduced, as it throws light, on the history of 
grammar. The art of writing was usefully 
employed in the early ages of philosophy. Lists 


^ It is strange that the same author, who, when establishing the 
statement that writing was unknown to ancient India, assumes that 
the memory of the ancient Indians was extraordinarily retentive, 
should assume that the ancient Indian Aryaa were forgetful, when he 
se^ks to explain ,the puenomenon of the origin of Aryau Mythology, 

2 Vid^ the fame (4. 1,49.). 
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of words apparently submitting to a general 
principle of classification, or having the same sense, 
were drawn up. These lists formed Gaaa which 
were appreciated. Gaaapati, the Lord of Ganas, 
was a name of Brahmawaspati. It was gradually 
recognized as knowledge itself. It was Brahma.^ 
It was the Veda. PrAtishAkhyas give Ganas. 
YS,ska’s treatise is a collection of such Ganas. The 
key-stone of PS.nini’s system is Ganas. Ganapi\i?ias 
are, therefore, ancient. They preceded gramma¬ 
tical generalization; and systematic treatises on 
grammar like that of Pfinini followed. "We have 
attempted a short history of grammar to show 
how years after years are necessary for the 
development of a system, and what its stages ai’e 
The Acharya-period perhaps extended over two or 
three centuries. 

The literature antecedent to P4aini. 

Awakened to the sense of studying the Vedas 
intelligently by Y4ska, and aided by those who 
had drawn up long lists of analogous words, the 
AohS,ryas gave a new impulse to the education of 
the time when P&nini flourished. The Achdrya- 
period, it has been already observed, reveals a 
many-sided literature. The state of literature at 
this time is likely to afford some aid in considering 
the question of the chronology of Pilnini. {a). 
Panini uses the word chhandas in two senses— 


1 Vide the AitareyarBi^hmuna (I. 21.) which klerrtifies Brohmo. 
Brihaspati, and Ganitpati. 
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metre and the metrical portion of the Sanhitas.^ 
The jBik-SanhM itself refers to prose-literature.* 
The Taittiriya-Sanhitft includes much prose. The 
word Mantra was applied to the SanhitH as a 
whole, whether it was prose or poetry. Ashval&yana 
mentions Mantras which are the means of a 
sacrifice.® Nigama, on the contrary, appears to be 
a treatise which gives selections from the Ohhandas. 
Pfi/iini often refers to Ohhandas, Mantras, and Niga- 
mas, when he gives rules of Vedic grammar. The 
iZik-Sanhitfi, and the Yajus-Sanhitii were thoroughly 
established at this time. They are often alluded 
to- The Adhvaryu is once identified with the 
Yajur-Veda itself, for the sacrificial system was 
completely established.* The Sil-m^ni are classified 
as good or bad f and the Sanhitfi of the Atharva- 
Angiras is not once mentioned. There are reasons 
for this silence. At this time three Vedas were 
only known. Most of the hymns of the Sanhittl 
of the Atharva-Angiras are adaptations, if not a 
copy of the iJik-verses. The grammar of the Bik 
and Yajus writings applied to the Sanhitfi of the 
Atharva-Angiras. P3.mm' carefully and critically 
examined the Sanhitfi-literature. (6) There are 
many Brfihmanas. It was pre-eminently the period 
of this literature. Some Kalpa-Sfitras had been 
known: others were preparing. The Anu-Brfih- 


1 Vide Pimni (8.. 3, 94.) 

2 Vide tbe i2ii?-Veda-SahliiU (X JK), 9*) and (X. 106, 3.). 

8 Vide Ashval^yana's Shrouta-SAtra (I, 1, 21.). 

* Vide F4>iini (2. 4, 4.), 

» Vide the swne (a 3, 9a), the Ga^ta—Suifimadi—includes 
DuheAmini. 
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manas or subordinate Br&hmanas^ were a sort of 
appendices, and some of the Bpanisads are 
known as such. Distinction was made between 
Y^jnikya or sacrifices handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and sacrifices taught by Shruti 
or recognized literature. The Aitareya-Brahmawa 
distinctly mentions a Shrouta i?m.® (c) The division 
into Adhy^yas or Anuvhkas was established.® A great 
deal of profane literature was known, for Shlokas 
and a Vina (an Indian lute) or verses and a musical 
instrument are mentioned together.* Those things 
or notions which are associated in ordinary life or 
conversation generally come to submit to the same 
grammatical rule. IS'ew books were prepared. A 
distinct mention of G^thas is made,® that is, such 
as do not form a part of any SanhM or such as 
do not constitute the Mantra. The Mahabhfirata, 
whatever its magnitude may be, is mentioned.® 
It is plain that the stories—of Yudhi«<Mra, Arjunn, 
Vhsudeva, Kunti, and Kaikeyi—^were well-known. 
The Ohh3.ndogya-XJpanisad, which PA,aini notices,' 
mentions Devakl-putra, the son of Devakl. Gom- 
mentaries on Sfitras were written.® The class included 
in (4. 3, 73.) mentions some profane sciences, such 


1 Yidt AslivalAyana'a Shrouta SAtra (II. 8, 11.). 

2 Vide Aitaveya Bnlhinawa (VJI. l.)t M&dhava Sayawa explains 
the Shrouta EUi to be the sou of Shruta. This requires to be examined. 

3 Vide Pa?iini (5. 2, 60.). 

* Vide the same (3. 1, 25.). 

6 Vide the same (3. 2, 23.). 

« Vide the same (6. 2, 38.). 

7 Vide the same (4. 3, 129.). 

« Vide the same (8. 3, 90.). 
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as the knowledge o£ limbs, the knowledge of war, 
and the knowledge of dwellings. 

The times of Panini. 

All the literature known to Ptlwini was divided 
into four classes:—inspired* books; discourses f an 
original* system; and an original composition/ 
The words used by Pd?iini are significant and dis¬ 
tinctive. I. Some of the sacred seers are mentioned 
such as Kali and Vilmadeva. Their works were 
seen. II. Works pre-eminently pronounced: Tittiri, 
Varatantu, Khandika,Ukha, Kashyapa andKoushika 
delivered discourses. III. Works known : P&?iini’s 
grammar is an example of a work developing an 
original system. IV. A book made. Jillfika, and 
Bhaikurd^a are mentioned as works of this class. 
The works seen were considered to be works 
inspired. At the time of P&wini, the doctrine of 
inspiration was fixed and defined. Though in an 
Upanisad, the Aisis are called Makers of Mantras, 
yet the general belief was that Mantras had been 
seeut that is, inspired, and not made. But there is 
one circumstance specially remarkable in this 
connection. The seer, not of a .Rik or Yajus, but 
of a Sdma, is referred to by P&wini. The .ffik 
came first; but the Yajus almost co-existed. 
Perhaps the seers of these had done their work, 
and passed away. But the seers of the S^ma were 
remembered at the time of P&mni, who was 


1 Vide Rlaini (4.2, 7,). 
* Vide the^aame (4. 3, 


2 Vide the same (4. 3, 101.)* 

4 v;ide the* same (4, 3,116,). 
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probably nearer the development of tlie SA,man than 
that of the JEik or Yajus. A number of lecturers 
is enumerated by Panini. The activities of the 
teacher and the taught were great. The pupils of 
Vai 5 hampA,yana lectured to their pupils. I^'o'W, 
■what is the place of these lectures in this classifica¬ 
tion ? Did the works exist, of which these lectures 
were mere commentaries ? Did the teachers call 
their works mere lectures modestly like Julius 
Caesar P The definition of the third class of works 
■—^known without any instruction—throws light on 
the second class. In the case of the second class, 
original instruction was necessary. This original 
instruction was derived either from Mantras seen, 
or from traditions handed down from generation 
to generation. This is the only way in which 
distinction between the second and third classes 
of works can be explained. Commentaries on 
Mantras were Bi4hma?ias, and the rules, systematiz¬ 
ing sacrificial knowledge as inculcated by the 
Mantras and BrsLhmaJias, were embodied in the 
Kalpa-Sfitras which were arranged on a system. 
At the time of PS.'wini, works of the second and 
third classes were composed. But- by the side of 
the theological hterature consisting of the second 
and third classes of works, profane hterature was 
developed. The fourth class indicates its nature, 
its extent, and its scope. This view of literature 
affords considerable aid in fixing the general 
chronology of Pawini. K^ty^yana came after 
P^wini. His notices of literary works indicate 
enlarged extent and scope. At the time of Patanjali, 
additional departments of knowledge were opened up 
and cultivated, and they began to bear fruit. 
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The times of K&tydyftna. 

The great V&rtikakara "was an AchArya. And 
the Achjirya-period divides itself into two parts 
according to the way in which philosophical 
pursuits were fo''lowed. Pfl?iini flourished when 
philosophy was investigated; K&ty3,yana, when 
scholastic distinctions were made; Patanjali, when 
reverence for ancient writings being established, 
the science of exegotics was cultivated. Vdrtikas, 
now known, discover three distinct and different 
strata :—KHrik^s or Shloka-V&i'tikas, traditional 
Vartikas which end in “ it is remembered,” and 
opposition-VS.rtikas which dictate a mle in the 
style of the Sfltras. There are VS.rtikas which 
are not noticed by Patanjali; but which occur in the 
Vtoika-pdf^a as it exists at present. Again, there 
is not a single VS.rtika in the P&^/ia itself which is 
not found in the KS,shikfl,-Vritti, or in Bha^^oji, or 
in his commentators. This gives grounds for 
believing that enlarged or reduced, the V^rtika- 
literature had vitality at least up to the time of 
the K&shik^-Vritti. At the time of P&nini, tho 
Prdtish^khyas were so well-known, that he 
borrowed their phraseology as if it had been 
thoroughly recognized and universally understood. 
K&ty&yana reiterates their phraseology as if they 
had been forgotten. His amendments of Pdwini’s 
Sfltras betray scholasticism, which has a power of 
encouraging strange discussions from a narrowness 
of spirit, which the want of a general grasp of a 
subject, in relation to other cognate subjects, fosters, 
and which devotion to a branch of a subject, closely 
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and laboriously studied, yet incapable of further 
elucidation or development, cannot but bring into 
play. The Araftyaka-litcrature, -which is a connect¬ 
ing link bet-ween theological and psychological 
scholasticism, and -which was quietly growing up at 
the time of P4mni, was reaped and stowed away at 
the time of K&tyayana, for a Vdrtika names it by 
ainending a rule of Pilwini. Pur^nas were not 
known to PS,mni. This department appears now in 
its developed form. The fact—^that S^iuka, son of 
Vy&sa, is noticed in a V^rtika—^bears out this state¬ 
ment. A term like Shftstrakrit sufficiently charac¬ 
terizes the times of V^rtikakJlras. A curtain had 
fallen on antiquity with its JRisia and its Braiftna- 
vMins chanting Ohhandas, composing Mantras, 
or expounding Vy&khy^as. Theology had made 
way for psychology. The Arawyaka-literature 
was recognized. The compass of literature thus 
extended itself. New branches of knowledge 
attracted att^tion; and the fidelity, the assiduity, 
and enthusiasm, with which Patanjali critically 
comments on the -writings of P4»ini, indicate the 
ascendency which reverence for mere antiquity had 
already commenced to establish. 

The Exegerical period. 

Three phases seem to charapterize the exegetical 
period. First, inferences are dra-wn from the writings 
of Pawini himself, and on these inferences, all the 
grammatical principles and doctrines, recognized 
by teachers like Patanjali, are built. One or 
two generations of teachers could not develop all 
the Jnllpakas to be foimd in Patanjali. The 
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inferential metliod of interpretation, having once 
secured attention, could not be systematized without 
much labour. About a century is at least 
necessary for its passing through all the stages. 
Secondly, the inferential method led to the 
discovery, that the grammatical literature, which 
had grown in opposition or rather by way of 
amendment of the waitings of P^nini, could not 
stand its ground, as most of the additions made by 
Acharyaa like KS.tyi'lyana could be derived from 
the Pfuanlyam. The tendency was to set aside 
the V&rtikas. The Praty&khytoa-literature followed 
the Jnipaka-literature. Thirdly, the growth of 
the sphit of the inferential method evolved certain 
formulae of exegesis. These constituted the 
ParibhSsfis which have already been divided jnto 
special and genei-ah The last are common to 
gi’ammatical as well as to theological exegesis or 
the First MimS.ns4. We will discu^ this subject 
at some length in our history of philosophy. All 
this literature, consisting of three different strata 
even so far as it is extant, is so complex and so 
varied, that at least a period of two hundred years 
is required to explain its growth, that is, P&nmi 
came about two hundred years, and EAtyli,yana 
about a hundred years before Patanjali. We 
beheve that this statement will be bonie out by the 
state of literature at the time of Patanjali, 

The times of Pathi\jaH. 

Literature about this time appears to have begun 
to develop ,a new phase. The feelings of those^ 
who had had nothing to do with regular schools, 
seem to have been touched and roused. He 
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comraon people Tvero instructed by a class of 
popular preachers, and entertained by dramatists. 
Hcholastioism, dialectics, and abstruse metaphysics, 
were the pursuits of the leaders of society. A few, 
however, condescended to cultivate useful artsl 
Stories about Yaytlti and V^savadatta were 
composed and recited. No mention of a regular 
dramatic treatise is made; but some plays were 
exhibited. The story oE Vasudevn having killed 
Kansa seems to have been popular. B\it there is 
one thing deserving special attention:—as yet, 
Visudeva—a Ksatriya—and Vftsudeva—a god'— 
were differently accented and pronounced, and were 
not confounded. Vasudeva—a Ksatriya—had lived, 
worked, and died. Nothing superhuman was 
attributed to him. Vasudeva also happened to be 
a name of a god. In the Mahabhitsya of Patanjali, 
vhioh is the encyclopaedia of philosophy and 
literature of the time—such subjeots as rhetoric, 
medicine, and poetry, which was considered almost 
as worthy as the Chhandas themselves, were culti- 
vated. Dramatic pieces were sung: reciters of 
stories chanted Shlokas. Komauces were listened 
to with great attention. Wild boys, who wore 
characterized as crows by teacl^ers, were perhaps 
influenced for evil by the dramatic coips, or perhaps 
their feelings were touched by popular preachers. 
The lower classes had made considerable progress, 
as they could have regular books explained to 
them. Those,'considered to be privileged, seem to 
have lost a little of their prestige.* Patanjali 


I Yidt PatanjalVs MahRbh^laya, Ben4res edition, (IL 4^ 1.), pages 
404^and 405 of llie first yolume. The dialogue runs thus :—Br4jit4 
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narrates a dialogue between a grammarian and a 
coachman, which indicates the direction in which 
intellectual forces had commenced to act. The 
coachman finds fault with the grammarian, and 
charges him of ignorance of the science which . he 
pretends to have studied. The dialogue is interest¬ 
ing as it shows how the class of the educated had 
enlarged; how it included perhaps mere pretenders; 
and how far it had ceased to secure willing respect. 
Pataujali always cites passages from the Vedio 
literature extending over the four Vedas—a fact 
which warrants the conclusion that antiquity which 
recognized the three Vedas only had passed away, 
though it did not cease to inspire scholars. 

The compass of literature, 

Literature, now included all the ShS.thas of the 
four Vedas, controversial writings,* modem and 
ancient stories, and medicine. The catalogue is 
intended to be exhaustive. Grammar, prosody, 
astronomy, the Kalpasfitra, and the rest were 
considered to be accessory to the Vedas. The 
history of the Sv^dhyiiya (the school curriculum) is 
important. In the jSig-Voda, its compass is limited. 


—even tliis (form) becomes established. And wbat t Sir, ia this 
form wished I It is well wished j for some grammarian indeed said 
—who (is) the Pravet^ (coachman) of this carriage ? The coachman 
said :—Oh, good Sir! I (am) the Pr^jitA (coachman) of this carriage. 
The grammarian said :-r(Pr4jit& is) an ungrammatical form. The 
cqachman said t—the fool knows the rule (of Panihi^ hut not the 
iiti (of the teachers). This form is wished^ The grammarian said:— 
Oh! well, indeed, we are oppressed by this yi-woven (jargon).” 

1 Vid$ Patanjali's Mahabhdiya, Bealres edition, (1.1, 1.), lo. 
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In the Taittiriya-Brahmana,* it shows considerable 
develoiiment. It receives its specific name in the 
Shatapatha,* where its merits are specially dwelt 
upon. It is enlarged in the Aranyaka-literaturo.* 
The catfl,logue given by Patanjali merely sums up all 
the branches that are mentioned in the last. The 
catalogue of works deserving attention was now 
permanently fixed so far as original thought is con¬ 
cerned. The enumerflt'ion of authoritative literary 
works is fraught with great evil. Whether a thought 
was orthodox or heterodox could be deteirmined 
by applying the principles of exogotical logic—a 
social condition at once detrimental to pi’ogress 
of every kind, and almost verging on stagnation 
and corruption. Tho catalogue referred to does 
not mention any of the six schools of philosophy. 
Thus the Buddhistic crisis, which became a 
fruitful source of intellectual agitation, and which 
revolutionized orthodox thought, had not come. 

Floating literature. 

A number of Shlokas were on the lips of every 
teacher, who often quoted them. They treat of 
all subjects: some enjoin dutifulness: others 


1 Vide (II. 6, 5.) and (II. 8, 8.), where knowledge is called TAk 
as in the .ftik-Sanhitli, and again, (III. 12, 8.) as well as (III. 10,11.) 
of the Taittirtya-Brahmana^ which gives the story of Bliaradvaja. 

3 Tide. (XI. 5, 6,13.), page 866 Weber's edition of the Shatapatha 
where the Sv^dhyAya is mentioned as one of the Panchayajnas. 
The literary works mentioned are—^Anus)iSsan&ni, Yidyil, T^fco- 
v4kam, Itih&sapiir&iuun, G4th4, Nar48hansis. 

» Yidt the ChhAndogya-Upani^d (HI. 2, 6.). 
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popularly exjilain theological principles. Some 
embody popular feelings such as contempt 
towards a lower caste: others magnify the 
importance of a literary work. Some are simply 
humorous: others enumerate the different senses 
of a common word. Some generalize the gram¬ 
matical applications of a term: others point out 
the exact bearings of a generality. Some merely 
exemplify a Sfftra: others sot aside an original 
Sfitra of PHwini. Some terminate in “ they know": 
others in “ it is remembered.” Some define 
words borrowed from veimacular dialects. Some 
attempt a summary of a few SOitras of Panini: 
others describe either natural scenery or the 
exploits of the heroes of the Ksatriya-class. 
Some explain the formation of an pstablishecf 
vernacular word: others restrict the sense of a 
popular word. Almost every variety of metre 
occurs. Composed by all classes of authors, 
representing all varieties of style and taste, 
embued with the religious, and literary feelings 
of the age, as yet adhering to Vedio thought, and 
cherishing sacrificial aspirations, not once betray¬ 
ing any dread of opposition to Brahmanical 
supremacy, not even once indulging in any 
contempt towards inferior, but ambitious opponents, 
now soaring into ethereal regions of abstract 
philosophy, now sinking to the low depths of 
dogmatism, and religious superciliousness,—this 
floating literature throws much light on the 
tendencies of the age, affords an insight into the 
under-currents of popular thought and feeling, and 
supplies the means of drawing a line of demarka^ 
tion between anticj[uity influenced by the instruc- 
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tion and example of pure aspiring Aryas, and the 
dawn of the middle ages in which the different 
non-Aryan races were almost prepared to assert 
their natural rights and to rise to the level of 
their instructors and rulers. Authority had 
exhausted its energies: libei’ty had not as yet 
commenced to energize. Yasisif/ia and Yishv4mitra, 

A 

who represented Aryan power and unrivalled 
supremacy, had passed away. Yy4sa who sought 
to popularize the thoughts and feelings of antiquity 
had come upon the social stage; the populace was 
now addressed by the Pour4nikas, reciters of popu¬ 
lar stories handed down from antiqmty. 

Poetry. 

The writings of poets were established. They 
were declared to be like the Ohhandas.^ The 
recognition of poetry indicates the existence of 
renowned poets. Who could these poets be? 
They could be none other than Y41miki, Yyasa, and 
many others, whose names have not come down. 
The Taittiriya Pr4tish4khya mentions Y41mlki.® A 
V4rtika® of K4ty4yana mentions Vy4sa. These 
names occur in the chronological order assigned tp 
them by tradition. Internal evidence based on 
social or geographical notices in the poems will 
doubtless support this chronology. Yahnlki flou¬ 
rished before P4nini. Yy4sa flourished after him ; 
and the writings of both were known to Patanjali. 

1 Patanjali in his Mali&blja*ya reiterates the saying—qhhando- 
rat Sfitrani. 

s Vide the Taittiriya Pritishakhya (V. 36.) 

9 Vide the Virtika on the SAtra of P&nini (IV. 1, 07.), 

*3 
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The writings of VMmlki and Vy4sa were not 
perhaps so voluminous at the time of Patanjali as 
at present. At the time of its composition the 
R^m^yana could ho sung off in a day.^ Tradition 
asserts that originally the Mah^bMrata consisted 
of five thousand Shlokas. The history of poetry 
warrants the statement that two great poets like 
Y41miki and Yy4sa could not come alone. Many 
poets of different abilities and powers must have 
tried their chance of getting either livelihood or 
reputation. We believe, that the multitudinous 
TTpakhyS,nas in the Mah4bhSrata were originally 
composed by their own poets, and that in process 
of time they came to be incorporated with a big 
poem, when its reputation came to be established. 
The fondness for writing poetry seems to have 
been general. The composition of Shlokas is ascribed 
to a critical grammarian.® The chronology of the 
great poets of ancient. India throws considerable 
light on the chronology of the great grammarians 
and appears to confirm the statement we have made. 

Miudd. 

Three musical notes appear to have prevailed in 
the recitation of the Yedas.® Grammar at any rate 
was concerned with three notes only. But ShikrS., a 


1 Vide tlie traditional story about KusM-Lavou^ tlie two sons of 
BAma, sioging the HAmiyaTWi in the presence of the Munis^ attached 
to the Bombay edition of the BAm^yane. 

- Sudi Shlokas are mentioned in the Mah&bhAiya of Patanjali, 

8 Vide the SAtraa of Fanini—(I. 2, 29, 30, 31.). 
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^ more systematic treatise on phonetics, tries to recon¬ 

cile these notes with the seven notes known to all 
I musicians.^ Shiks^ ought thus to throw light on 

! grammar, and naturally aid the system of accentua- 

I tion; the importance of proper accents in the history 

i of ancient India cannot be too much appreciated, 

■ especially in connection with Vedic music. The 

ij, word V&udeva consisting of the same syllables was 

j pronounced in two ways and conveyed two senses 

according to the syllable accented. The system 
of accentuation underwent great changes between 
the time of PS,«ini and Patanjali. K&ty&yana notices 
some of these changes. But the great change was 
that the strictness, with which words were 
accented at the time of P4nini, was much relaxed 
at the time of Patanjali. 

) 

Palmistry and Astrology. 

;i The laxity of accentuation, the admixture cf the 

ii vernaculars with pure Sanskrit, the distinction 

f between the usages of the educated and uneducated, 

irrational reverence for or dependence on, the 
literatime and philosophy of antiquity, and the 
growth of snch absurd stories as B?ihaspati teach¬ 
ing Indra for a thousand years ahd yet not ex¬ 
hausting the resources of the Sanskrit vocabulary, 
establish the distinction between the age of P&nini 
and that of Patanjali; illustrate the literary con¬ 
dition of the people as distinct from that of 


1 TEe Shik»ft here referred to is knoxTn among the Hindu learned 
as the Pdwintya-Shik^/t; 
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soliolars ; and explain the existence of that mental 
indolence which suffers itself to he easily deceived. 
The Y&jnikas misunderstood the ancient religious 
rites: the astrologers magnified the evil influence 
of the stars: the palmists succeeded in securing 
believers : and the story-tellers pampered to the 
credulity of the age and aggravated it. Patanjali’s 
times, therefore, show that priest-craft had almost 
over-done itself in attempting to deceive the 
populace which had not as yet lost capacity for 
private judgment. Ee-action came in the fulness 
of time. 


First glimpses of a conflict. 

The necessity for a scholastic dictum against 
the spirit of innovation had risen “ particular 
knowledge (comes) from a commentary, but a 
Statement does not fail to apply becau,se of a 
doubt,”^ The recognition of this dictum among 
scholars shows that original treatises were attacked 
and threatened to be upset. Exegetical logic 
attempted to stop the current of scepticism. The 
dictum, that thorough knowledge is the fruit of 
interpretation, and that a doubt does not set aside 
the original statement, is an important index of 
the state of scholastic feeling. But the traces of 
attempts to oppose interpretation to interpretation 
could not be discovered, so that scepticism, 
assuming the garb of orthodoxy, might prove its 
powerful antagonist. The spirit of religious 


1 See tte ParibM *&—“ Vyikby&nato viahe»ftpratipattir Pahi aaiido- 
h^aUkiawiinu^* 


' N ’ 
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enquiry or theological investigation, such as the 
Aranyaka-literature had fostered, died out; religion 
was now defined to be the *- customs and usages 
of the iZisis.”^ 

The analysis of all great revolutions discovers 
that there are four preparatory processes. The 
first process simply consists in the rise of a sort 
of infidelity, not serious, but steady, neither 
enthusiastic nor disposed to be indifferent, but 
willing and prompt to ridicule faith and seriousness 
whenever it can. The second process begins, 
when thoughtful persons see the evil, and try to 
prevent it by apparently defining their position 
but virtually making concessions. The thii’d 
process is a necessary consequence. The defini¬ 
tions put forth in defence are taken up by those 
who are able to judge for themselves, examined 
carefully and critically,, and their worth is exposed. 
At this stage, intellectuality gives aid to scepti¬ 
cism, the advance of which cannot be checked 
by one-sided conseiwative orthodox definitions: 
new thoughts and conceptions impart new life 
and produce enthusiasm: society is threatened: 
every social and religious institution, seems to be 
languidly worked. The fourth process is the last 
and most important because opposition to orthodoxy 
is systematically organized. Preparations for war 
are made, when a great leader appears on the 
battle-field and heads the movement. The great 
leader may be a Shdkya Sinha or a Luther. At the 


1 "KevftlamnMwmpradftyo dhtmnahSee the introdilctory chapter 
of the MahSbhtryn of Patanjali, 
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time of Patanjali, we find that societj liad passed 
through the first process. Sacrificial rites had 
been ridiculed. Wandering preachers openly and 
continually declared that intellectual and moral 
quietude was beneficial and preferable to works} 
The process of social disintegration had begun. 
Patanjali gives definitions of a Br^hmawa*—a fact 
which betrays that a Br&hma»a was not a reality 
which could be seen : he was a definition; he was 


1 Vide tlie Mah2.bha«ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 1, 5.) 
jmge 57. Patanjali^s comment on the Sdtra of Pimni (VI. 1, 154). 
"A Maskarl is a wandering preacher. What then ? A Maskart is a 
wandering preacher because he says:—do not perform works. Por you 
quietude is better.” Kaiyafti comments upon this thus:—do not do 
this (and) do not do this—^beginning thus, the teacher (who preaches)— 
your setting aside or not doing all sacrificial works which seek 
worldly objects (and this) by means of quietudft is beneficial—is called 
a Maskart 

2 Patanjali defines a Br4hmatia in three different places in his 
Mah4bh&«ya. See the Benares edition, (11. 2, 2.), page 860. ‘^All these 
words apply to assemblages of qualities or marks—Brahmana, K«atriya, 
Vaishya and ShMra, The constituents of a Br^hraana are—tapas 
(austerities), knowledge or what is heard, and birth. He who is 
destitute of tapas and knowledge is a Brfihmana by birth or a 
nominal BiAhmawa, Again, a fair (or) brown, indeed, (complexion) 
reddish hair, and pure conduct—even these qualities they include in 
the Brihifianahood.” Vide (IV. 1, 2.), page 27. **Oh, my clear, know 
this (to be) the definition of a * superior Br&hmana—^He—^who 
has three quafities—^pure learning, birth and conduct.” Vide (VI. 3, 3.), 
of the same, page 104. The question is who are the leaders of 
societyf* The answer is: ^Hhose Br4hma%as who dwell in the 
Arykvarta, those who live without any thing kept for the morrow^ 
i.e^ those who can pride themselves on the possession of a vessel-ful 
of grain, not covetous, and practising good morals without any 
object—disinterested and pure.” Such a high standard and such 
correct notions are recognized as the opposition to the pretensions 
of Br&hmat^as necessitated. 
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an intellectual abstraction, the marks of which 
could be enumerated, but he was not a person that 
actually lived, moved, and had his being. Of 
the other two processes we find no trace in 
the writings of Patanjali. The orthodox definitions 
would not have been given if they had been 
attacked. There would have been discussions 
instead of definitions. Not even once the name 
of a great Bouddha teacher or a philosopher is 
mentioned. 


The Conclusion stated. 

Patanjali, therefore, came a considerable thrift 
before ShS.kya Sinha and about two hundred years 
had elapsed between Patanjali and Pi?iini. 
P&wird flourished at least about 90(1 years before 
Christ. 


Section IV. 

SOCIETY OF THE ACHARYA-PEEIOD, 

The social customs and practices of a nation 
discover historical sequence. Circumstances, poli¬ 
tical and religious, necessitate them; and as 
circumstances change, they are changed. The 
history, for instance, of the origin of the power of 
a Brahmana, its growth, its full development, and 
its decline, are chronologically and historically of 
great importance. 
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Creneral remarks. 

Under any Ciroumstanoes, an argument based on 
the social condition of a nation cannot serve the pur¬ 
pose of correctly fixing the chronology of an author; 
for fashions, tastes, and customs change from time 
to time: they die out and revive. But in ancient India 
the conservative tendencies were great; and social 
conditions discover a gradual development helped 
by causes originating in the political relationship 
of races. Even during the Vedic times, attempts 
were made to assign a status to non-Aryan races. 
The patient ShMra and the strong and stolid 
NisMa had emerged from the social degradation, 
the effect of the political supremacy of the Aryas, 
The social history of India tiU the time of Shdkya 
Sinha is a series of efforts made by the non-Aryan 
races, not to shake off the yoke of the Aryas for 
they imposed no yoke, but to rise to their level by 
adopting their manners, customs, and social 
institutions. The Aryas always thought it proper 
to exclude the non-Aryas from participating in 
their sacrifices—^which were a sort of social and 
literary picnics, carefully to be distinguished from 
those sacrifices which were expiatory in their nature. 
Unfortimately the nature of Aryan sacrifices is 
not understood, and they are misinterpreted, when 
their spirit is believed to be analogous to that of 
the sacrifices df the Shemitics. In all cases, the 
Aryas attempted to prevent the non-Aryan races 
from adopting tiieir social institutions, such as a 
sacrificial session, where discussions on philosophical 
and religious subjects took place, and where 
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measures for consolidating and extending the 
power of the Aryan colonists were concerted. 
This" is natural in all countries where two races 
come in contact, the strong dominant race seeking 
to live, as it were, on the weak native race. The 
social history of ancient India consists of four 
distinct periods:—the first period—when patriarchal 
colonies of the Aryas existed; when there was no 
regularly developed and recognized hierarchy. 
The second period shows the growth of a hierarchy, 
as necessitated hy the growth of social institutions 
such as sacrificial sessions- The third period shows 
the incorporation of the non-Aryas into the 
Aryan social system and economy by assigning 
to them a status which they complacently recognized 
as their own on account of the feeling of servility 
which the contact with the superior race had 
engendered—an inevitable result. Gradually a 
community consisting of Aryas and non-Aryas 
grew up, the different parts of which having 
inseparable social relations which dove-tailed into 
one another. The fourth period when the Aryas 
degenerated, and lost their vigour, their energy^ 
and the spirit of exclusiveness. The non-Aryan 
races naturally sought, by the operation of social 
laws, to rise superior to the circumstances in 
which they had found themselves placed, and 
practically to realize the aspirations, and to enjoy 
the rights which the Aryas had laid exclusive - 
claims to* Buddhism came. 

The growth of the Community. 

At the time of Pfimni, the Aryan society in Tudia 
was in the third period. The BrIdxmaTias formed 
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themselves into associations—^the power and 
authority of which were tacitly recognized by the 
people—and regulated society or rather legislated 
for it. The community of Brahma^ias and its 
advancement were the predominant ideas of the 
period. Whenever the benefits of the community as 
a whole are spoken of, their consideration affected 
the interests of the Brfihmawa community only for 
the Pai'isad, composed exclusively of Bi*fi.hmanas, 
enei’gized and promulgated its rules. The 
Vishvajanlna,^ mentioned by P^nini, was more or 
less identical with the P4risadya.^ K!&tyAyana came 
when the third period had almost passed away, for 
society seems to have passed through a revolution, 
as he speaks of the MaMjanika®-element—the great 
men of a town or village seeking to advance 
their common interests,—^the Mahdjanika had grown 
up and begun perhaps to encroach on the Vishvaja- 
nina, which ostensibly sought to look after the 
common interests of the whole community, but 
which really advanced the interests of the Aryas. 
The Mahijanas or great men were not now 
exclusively Aryas. The Nisfidas, being admitted 
within the pale of the community, had begun to 


1 Vide the PA>iinlyani(V. 1, 9.)*—the tern Vishvajantna meanmg— 
for the good of all—existed at the itme of added 

S&rvajanlaa or S^yvajaDikai, Hiafe tjbf^ Benares edition of the 
MabAbhd^ya of Patanjali (V-d. 

» Vide the Pdjiinlyaiw. (lY» 4. 

8 yide the Benares edition of the Mah&bhSsya of Patanjali, 
(Y, 1,1.), page 4, where K^fcydyana's rules for forming S^rvajanikaand 
Mah&janika are giren, 
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flourisli.' The fourth period was almost completed 
at the time when Patanjali wrote his great com¬ 
mentary. Society had undergone great changes 
and had begun to stagnate. The distinction between 
recognized and non-recognized ShCidras® established 
at the time of Pawini could not be understood at the 
time of Patanjali. The Brdhinana had begun to culti- 
Yate pursuits in wliich he was not legitimately con¬ 
cerned, Some families of BrhhmaTias possessed many 
bullocks.® A Brithmama hewed timber.* He some¬ 
times fought.® The Shhdra consulted a palmist aa 
well as a Brdhmawa did.® The five artisans who 
now form an essential part of the village-system, 
were inseparably associated with a Brahmawa- 
viUage/ Though Pamni refers to pastors and 


1 Ficfe (L 1, 12,) of the K^tydyana-Shrouta^Stltra. Vide also the 
Phrva-Mlin4iisa of Jaimini (VI. 8, 20.), Calcutta edition of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. It is the statement of the opponent—the hnal 
statement of Jaimini in the discussion confirms our view. 

2 Vide the comments of Patanjali on (II. 4, 10.) of the P&tiinlya 
grammar; Patanjali discusses the question and distinguishes the 
Avaslta from Niravasita Shtidras. 

3 Vide the Mah^bh^sya of Patanjali, (VII. 1, 2.), pages 70 and 75. 

4 Vide the (III. 4,1.), page 107, Benares edition of the Mah&hhi^ra, 

5 Vide the MahlbhArya of Patanjali, (III. 4, 1.), page 107. The 
words are r—KS^^/mbhid-abrlLlimanah Balabhid-abiAhmanah.’* Those 
Brfi.hmanas who fought and hewed timber were condemned as a-Br&h- 
,inana or not Brdhmanas. 

« FtdetheMahfthhlUya of Patanjali, (III. 2,. 1.), page 66, Benares 
edition. 

7 Vide the Mah4bh&«ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 7.), page 

120. Vide the History of India by the Hon'ble Mountatuart Elphiu- 
stone, fourth edition, page 65. The carpenter, leather-dresser, barbery 
washerman, and weaver—these were ShMras. These yet form some 
village-oiEcers who are recognized. The history of village-cpnunum- 
ties.in India is thus elucidated. 
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agriculfcui’ists, yet his utterances are too scanty to 
warrant a general conclusion. His references, 
however, to wild tribes are abundant.^ Society at 
the time of P&wini was consolidated only so far as 
the Aryas in their colonies were powerful, but their 
scattered colonies were surrounded by the settle¬ 
ments of aboriginal tribes.* At the time of Patan- 
jali, most of the D&sas,-Dasyus, and other tribes 
which annoyed the Aryas in their first efforts at 
colonization had quietly learnt peaceful pursuits. 
They followed pastoral life. Throughout the 
Mahdbhdsya references to pastoral habits and 
pursuits abound. Agriculture was earnestly pursued. 
Sheep and goats constituted wealth. The cow- 
folds were conspicuous. The cow-herds amused 
themselves with talk, while a large number of cows 
grazed about them. A young ox full of vigour and 
life digs with his four feet or strikes his horns 
against a hillock. A cow-herd counts his cows— 
while the cuckoo warbles over-head—thinking of a 
wild thicket.® People quench their thirst in small 
channels which water the rice-fields. There is 


1. Vide for imtauco tlie P&wmlyam (IV, 2, 143.) and (IV* 8, 91.). 
la the same connectioa Vicle the same (V. 3,114 and 117.)., 

3 The Sdtras (IV. 2,143.) and (IV. 3, 91.) of Piniai also support 
this statement. 

3 The picture of rural life here presented is based on passages 
scattered* throughout the Mahdbh^ja of Patanjali. In this 
connection tho following references may be interesting. Vide the 
MahAbh^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (Iv 2, 1.), page 199, cows 
were used as the means of barter. Vide the same (I, 3, 2.), page 254. 
Vide of the same (L 3, 2.), page 255, where the foBowing occurs 
Smorati vanagulmasya kokilas.'^ 
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barley on tbe thrashing-floor. The boundaries, of 
fields were fixed. A field extended to the 
banks of a river. The greater portion of the 
country was occupied by husbandmen and cow- 
hei’ds.^ 


Four caates. 

At the time of the Bisis, the Shfidra had no 
recognized status. Ho belonged to the degraded 
tribe which did not oppose the Aryas, but sub¬ 
missively rendered thorn such services as he could. 
At the time of the Brahmavadins, he could not 
touch the milk required for a sacrifice.® Thus his 
social status was much improved. He was admitted 
into an Aryan family. At the time of the Aohdryks, 
he received salutations.® At the time of Patanjali 
his s'tatus was raised. The great commentator 
seldom uses the word—Shiidra, but calls him 
Vrisala or husbandman.’ This change of phraseo- 


1 These remaito are based on the followiiig passages of the 
Mah^bh&aya. Vide the Mah^bbd^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, 
(I. 1,where the rioe-fielda and the channels are spoken of. 
Vide of the same (II. 1,2.), pc^e 326. The words are Khale yavam.” 

Vide of the same (VIL 2, 2.), imge 101, where the fields ore 
Spoken of 

The residence of the Aryas is characterized as either a village, a 
town, settlement of couiherds^ or of traders— Mahabhfi^ys, Benares 
edition, (II. 4, 1.), page 397. 

2 Vide the Taittiriya-BrS^hmana (III. 2, 3, 9.). 

3 Vide the Pd^iniyam (VIII. 2, 83.) and the Shatapatha-Brahmana. 
^(1^ 1, 4,12.) page 9. 2dhdva is the way of addressing a SAfidra. 

^ Vrisala literally means one who obtains or lcee}>s bullocks. At 
the tifiie of Manuj a Vrwalft was degraded again. 
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logy is significant. Again, at the time of Piinini, 
the four castes being established, the Br^hmana, 
the Ksatriya, and the Vaishya formed the- upper 
classes; yet the Shfidras -were divided into two 
classes—the known and the unknown Shfidras.^ At 
the same time an Arya, to be distinguished from 
an Arya, was known as a lord,* probably because he 
possessed wealth. Some Shfidras received saluta¬ 
tions from Brahma?z.as, but the special form to 
mark his sbcial status was scrupulously laid down 
and observed, as Panini gives the general rule as 
to the particular way of pronouncing the form of 
salutation in the case of a Shfidra.* At the time of 
Patanjali, his status seems to have been changed, 
for the notions of purity and impurity were intro¬ 
duced into all discussions for firing his status. The 
vessel used by a degraded Shfidra could never bo 
used by an Aiya.* The lower Shfidra was consider¬ 
ed to be unknown at the time of Pa?mii, while he 
was known to be degraded, at the time of 
Patanjali. The four castes existed at the time of 
Patanjali, but the Brfihmana had degenerated : the 
Shfidra had risen ; for a seat, though low, was 
offered to the last.® The Vaishya followed worldly 
pursuits, plied different trades, and accumulated 


1 Vide the Panintyam (11. 4, 10.). 

2 Vid^ tli« Pdmntyam (III. I, loa). 

3 Vide the same (VIH. 2, 83.). 

^ Vide the comments ot Patanjali on (11. 4, 10.) of the Sdfcras of 
PAaiai. He discusses the relative purity of castes in this i)lac’.e. 

^ Vide the ]ifah4bh4aya of Patanjali, Bsnarcs edition, (II. 2, 2.)* 
page 353. 
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wealth.^ The Ksatriya boldly encroached on the 
dignity of the Br4hmawa for he asserted that he 
deserved to be treated^ like a Brahmawa. The 
Ksatriyas had their military schools.® They are 
described as having ear-rings, diadems, round fleshy 
arms adorned with bracelets and broad chests.* 
The Br&hmanas were known as real or nobly born.® 

Supremacy of Brfihmanas. 

Certainly even the Vedas assign milk-sacrifices to 
the Brihmana.® The Ksatriyas and Vaishyas 
ranked next to him. That philosophy which opens 
heaven to all classes if they master certain 
Pantheistic doctrines, was not yet systematically 
and generally cultivated.''^ On the permission to 
perform certain sacrifices, depended the social and 
political status of an individual. Certain sacrifices, 
which conferred the status and which were sanctified 
by Vedic sanctions were confined to particular 
classes The permission to perform sacrifices, so 
often reiterated in the Brfihmana-literature, is 


1 Vide the of Pataojali, Benares edition, (I. 3, 1.), 

page 238, wKere some Devadatta is spoken of as possessing cows and 
gold, and some YaicUiaveya aa prosperous. 

2 Vick tke above (1.1, 8.), page 134. 

8 Vide the of Patanjali, (I. 8, 2.), page 248, Benares 

edition. The words are :—** Vidy^su BMk^ate ; Bhanuw Shik^ate,” 

*■ Vide the above, (1, 3,1.), page 235. 

® Vide the above, (T. 1,2.), page 22. 

« Payovrati Brdlima^ias—^YavdgA vrat4 B&janvas^these words 
are repeated thronghout the Mantras. 

t Thia is the spirit of the Upanisad-literature, 
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liistorioally very important. In modern times, the 
rights of the natives in relation to those of the 
ruling classes of a conquered country are often 
restricted. The natives are carefully excluded 
from the benefits which are specially reserved for 
the conquerors. In like manner, the Br4hmanas 
attached importance to their sacrifices and 
carefully prevented the warriors and merchants 
from performing such as they could perform. 
Possessed of the exclusive right of superintending 
the sacrifices of all classes, they maintained their 
social importance and status. The feeling of 
exclusiveness gi’ew upon them during the period of 
the BrahmavMins. It acquired the force and the 
sanction of tradition during the AohS.rya-period. 
The- complicated sacrificial system known as the 
Shrouta, being systematically arranged and 
developed, discovered what blessings of this life or 
of the life to come it coxild confer. A sacrifice 
properly performed could secure the acquisition 
of universal sovereignly as -well as the possession 
of a bullock or a cow. The Br4hmanas alone 
possessed the key of all these blessings. During 
the Ach4rya-period, they became almost the gods 
of this world. Again, to sum up their history, 
the BrahmaJias, during the j?isi-period, prayed as 
devoutly as they could for worldly possessions. 
The Brahmav4dins believed that they had obtained 
the blessings, for the insolence and self-sufficiency, 
which glory and importance inherited create, were 
now rampant. Pfinini refers to all sacrifices . from 
the establishment of a domestic fire^ to the archi- 


1 Vide the P&ninlyam (11. S, 37.) 
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tectural sacrifices called ehayanas} The distinction 
between Yajna and Kratu, explained by Katyayana 
in his Shrouta-Sdtra, was established at the time of 
Pa?iini.“ And at the time of K4ty4yana the original 
sacrificial impulse W'as not exhausted. The process 
of systematizing was carried on. At the time 
of Patanjali, the power of sacrifices had been 
completely established, and the feeling of in¬ 
solence, which exclusive privileges and “ prior 
rights ” engender, predominated. “ The sacrificial 
priests walked about with red turbans on.”® “ Gl-if(;s 
like ten pomegranates or six cakes were nothing.”* 
“ A cow or a blanket was ordinarily given.”® The 
stories of the gift of a thousand cows were freely 
told and believed.® Br&hmana families formed alli¬ 
ances with one other aiid maintained their su¬ 
premacy.^ “ The husbandman or the Shfidra was to 
be subdued”®—an inevitable result of exclusiveness. 
“ This multitude of Brihmawas enjoys itself.”® 
“ Give unto the Br4hma'raas”'and “ feea the Brfih- 
majias” were social watch-words.*® Beggars waited 


1 Vide the P&niniyam (III. 1, 132.). 

2 Vide the Kdtyayana-Shronta-Sdtra (L 2, 5, 6 and 7.) where Juhoti 
and Yajati are distinguished. Vide the PAniidyam (TV. 3, 68.) which 
mentions Kratus and Yajnas. 

9 Vide the Mah&bh&^a of Patanjali (L 1^ 6,), page 94, Penares 
edition. 

Vide the above (I, 1, 3.), page 46. 

^ Vide the above (I. 1, 3.), page 60, 

6 the above (I. 4, 2.), page 270. 

^ Vide the above (I. 1, 2.), page 3d and (I. 2, 2,), page 204. 

» Vide the above (L 1, 7.), page 128. 

^ Vide the above (I. 2, 2.), page 204. 

Vide the above (I. 2, 3.), page 218, 
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at th« door of a Bfalimana 'wbose conduct the 
customs of the educated justified.^ “ On the birth 
of a child, ten thousand cows were given to a 
Brahmam.’ * The legends like this are a powerful 
stimulant. The consequence of their action was 
that families of Br&hmamif possessed cattle and 
corn constituting -immense wealththey married 
more than one wife.* Pretensions of sanctity based 
on religious sanctions came to be advanced. Brilh- 
xnaims ostentatiously abstained from attending a 
dinner given on account of the anniversary of the 
dead.® There was doubtless that haughtiness, that 
exclusiveness^ that conscious self-importance, that 
spirit of contempt for what are considered lower 
classes; which cliaracterize the imbecile luxurious 
descendents of great men whose extraordinary 
prowess, indefatigable labours, and powerful diplo¬ 
macy secure the possession of a great country. The 
feelings of insolence and exclusiveness inevitably 
produce a re-action. 

Asceticism. 

The re-action whieli the insolence of ruling classes 
produces invariably assumes at first the form of 
asceticism. Unable to control the external world 
and his surroundings, man attempts to control him- 

1 Vide the Mah&bli4igra of Beimres edition, (L 3, 1), 

page 250, 

2 Vide tbe above (L 4, %), page 270* 

• Vide tbe above (Hi. 2,1.), page 71. 

4 Vide of tbe aattie (IL A 2.), page 364, also (TIL 1, l.L page 67. 

« Vide of th^ same (L I, 60i page X09. 
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self. Unable te cheek the ruling classes, he learns 
to cheek himself. Dispossessed of wealth, sup¬ 
pressed by artificial rules, insulted in places of 
public resort and at court, the conquered races, 
dissatisfied with themselves, became ascetics. Such 
a spirit of asceticism characterized the times of 
Patanjali. The history of Indian, asceticism may be 
epitomized with advantage in this place. The idea 
of tapas is older than the Risi himself,^ The tapas 
at first meant deep spirituality consisting in over¬ 
coming the temptations of Satan known as personal 
^ijitothe ancient Aryas,—every moment of one’s 
life,^—and in enjoying such happiness as purity of 
the soul produces. Tapas cannot be exhaustively 
defined. The Brahmav4dinas confounded Tapas with 
a sacrifice.' The AohS,ryas attempted to raiionalize it 
away * K%ayana observes that knowledge is iapas.* 
Asceticism was thoroughly developed at the time of 
Patanjali. At the time of P5nini the ascetics existed.' 
But they were not respected, for they might 
have set up claims against the sacrificing orthodoxy, 
for according to P5wini, the words Koupina -and 
KMya strangely enough mean sin and bad heart.* 


1 See the last liuee of onr poem entitled the 

* all the Ch&tiii'hoti'a iSiuihotra, and Uashuhotra mantras so often 
given in the Taittirlya-SanhitA bear out this statement. 

» Vide the Taittirtya-rSanhiM, Bibliotheca Indica or Weber^ edition, 

* His words aie " SvAdhydyas tapah’^ 

® Vide the SAtra of PAnini (TI. 1, 154.). 

« Vide the ahove (V. 2, 20.). Konplna is derived'from KUpa—a 
hollow, and aignia.d belonging to a Kftpa, its first transferred sense is 
a cloth covering the lower body. The word KSiAya means both the 
clothes of an ascetic and a bad heart. Becanse ascetics covered them¬ 
selves in this way, it came to convey these senses. 
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Afc the time of Patanjali ascetics abounded who 
went about bai’e-headed and who wore clotted 
hair, They ostentatiously perambulated thorough¬ 
fares, protesting against the performance of 
sacrifices.^ They necessarily incurred the enmity 
of BrS.hmanas. Such protests against sacrificial 
blood-shed long preceded the actual advent of 
Shftkya Sinha, In this connection, a short history 
of aMnsd to which special importance is attached 
in the Yoga-Shfistra may not be out of place. 
PSnini uses the word indefinitely.® Kilty&yana 
defines it in his way for he is fond of making 
nice distinctions.® Patanjali in Ms characteristic 
way sums up the history of the word.'* 

Society and its progress. 

In one sense, society had greatly advanced in 
civilization about the time of Patanjali. Traces of 
the softness, the etiquette, and luxuries—^which 
characterize that state of civilization in which the 
fruits of the achievements of the great men that 
passed away, are enjoyed,—are discernible. Large 
palaces were built, elephants and their drivers added 
splendour to royalty when it paraded its retainers 
in ostentatious processions and display of pageants. 


1 Vide the MaMbh£l«ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 1, 8.), 
page 67, The original words are. M4 krita karm&«i sMntir ras 
sbreyaBtty&b&to maskari parivrdiakak.” TJus passage is alreadj 
trauslatecL | 

3 Vide the S4tra of P&Tiiiii (III. 4,37.). | 

a Videtho MakabhAfya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IIL 4> 1.), f 

page 106, where a dtscnssion. as to hinsft and ahinsA are given. I 

♦ the above. 
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The streets of towns were watered* by professional 
water-bearers. There were regular places where 
drinking watei was offered to passengers.® But 
pityl The advance of civilization is the abuse of 
liberty. "Women drank;® yet they were not divorced; 
they were not ex-communicated; they were not per¬ 
secuted. They were simply told that they would be 
punished in the world beyond the grave, when the 
gods would not take them to the heavenly abodes 
of their lords.* Dramas were performed. The 
artistic exhibition of heroes and heroines encourag¬ 
ed the composition of Pur^was on the one side, and 
the art of statuary on the other.® Though the 
statues were not worshipped, yet society showed a 
tendency to idolatry. Images were carried from 
door to door, exhibited and admired.® Patanjali 
epigrammatically remarks that images were sold 
and that by a class of men who had showed a 
marked tendency to idolatry inasmuch as, being 
avaricious, they exposed images for sale. The 
passage of Patanjali is interesting, for it shows 
that the Aryas condemned the sale of images,^ 
though they sanctioned their exhibition. The 


1 Vide the Mah&bh^iya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 4, 4,), 
page 295. 

2 Vide the above (II. 1, 1.) page 307. 

® Vide the above (III. 2, 1.) page 65. GckIs do not take that 
Brdhma^ia-woman, who drinks, to the abode of her husband (patiloka).'^ 

^ Vide the translation in the foot-note above. 

Vide the Siltra of PilTzini (V. 3, 90). 

^ Vide the Mah^bhai»ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V. 3, %) 
page 73. 

^ According to Pl./iiui (Y. 3, 95.) the termination Kan in the sense 
of reproach is to be added on. A statue takes it or an image takes 
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Aryas, therefore, did not possess any household 
gods as snoh at the time of Patanjali. At the 
time of P^nini, Vedic gods were known and 
Vedic reminiscences were stored up in memory.^ 
At the time of Patanjali, new gods seem to have 
competed for popular attention. Of course, Patan¬ 
jali mentions first Brahm^l and Praj^lpati, but along 
with them Shiva, Vaishrava»a, Skanda, and Vishft- 
kha come.® At the time of I'&nini meat was 
generally eaten. A cow was killed in honour of a 
guest. The word cow-killer nmant a great guest.® 
At the time of K&tyAyana nice dis^'inctions as to 
the flesh of what animals coitld be eaten were 
made* Patanjali’s favorite illustrations of exege- 
tical principles are founded on the practice of 

it according to (V. 3, 96.). 'When a picture of a maa is spoken of, the 
tcnxiination is dropped according to (V. 3, 98). ITie SAtra (V* 3, 
'99.) is impoi^ant It Uys down two marks—^for livelihood, and 
not being fit for sale/ Now, the house-h old gods possess the second 
mark and not the first. The gods exhibited ju the temple or fro (a 
door to door iwssess bo*h the marks. Hencs oitr sbatenxenb that 
Pataujali's comments appear to be tampered with, 

1 Vide the Sfitras of P&mui (VI.. 3, 26-31.). All these Sdtras 
are iutertsting inasmuch as they show that gods were attended to. 
The gods are all sacrificial. 

Vide tue Mah&bh&^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI, 3, L), 
page (89), the gods mentioned are. Shiva and others—a fact to be 
specially noticed. 

» VieU the Sfitra of P&nini (III. 4, 73.). 

< Ffd« the Mah&bhAfya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III, 4,1.), 
page 105. ^^('fhere is) sense from /dmdrtha (the seuse of killing) 
being declared. The declaration of the termination namula iu con¬ 
nection with hanti (the-verbal root han to kill) has inde d sense. 
“What is the sense? The declaratid»> of the S'Bse of not killing 
(ahms&rtha). The verbal root kan io kill having the sense of not 
killing takes likewise the termination namula ♦ ^ How again 
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eating flesh. A slice of flesh is mentioned along 
with pomegranates. A fish and its scales demon¬ 
strate the employment of exegetics so far as the 
acceptance or rejection of a portion of a text is 
concerned. A preparation of rice and flesh, so 
well-known among the Mahomedans of India by 
the name of PiiMva, seems to have been much 
a|)preciated. Vegetable food was distinguished from 
animal food, and dry boiled rice from flesh- 
rice. The flesh of dogs is mentioned.’^ Though 
flesh as well as oil was never to be sold by the 
Aryas, yet cows were freely sold.® The pulse* 
(phaseolus radiatus) was not eaten, and was per¬ 
haps considered to be impure as at present. But 
the idea of its substitution for flesh in connection 
with sacrifices and oblations to manes, did not 
exist, for there was no necessity. Plesh was eaten, 
and the pulse was abstained from, while now the 
one is abstained from and the other is eaten. When 
the facts, that sacrifices were often performed, and 

from the sense of liiiisd (t illing) by this the declaration (of this 
sense) of hanti to be had even by one wbo wishes (so) V The last 
words are important. Both of these senses are declared, adds 
Patanjalj, by a Vdrtika, and F&nim gives grounds for an infttrence. 

1 The following passages bear out the statement of the text. Vid^ 
the Mabibhd^ya of Fatanjali,Benares edition, (T. 1,1,) page 10—‘‘those 
animals having five, five nails, are to be eaten,” “ A ball of flesh ; ten 
pomegranates” (I. 2, 2.), page 200. Some one, seeking flesh, carries a 
number of fish whh their bones and scales (slmkala) (all) being con¬ 
nected, see (L 2, 1.), page 196. The constituents of diy rice are also 
different: (those) of flesh-rice are also diflTerent, see (I. 3, L), page 
333. The Shouvaxn (canine) mflnsan} (flesh), see (VIJ. 2, 2.), page 111. 

2 Vide the same (1.1,12.), page 34 ; and (I. 2,1.), page 199, 

8 The are not to be eatAQ~-.tiuB being said, even the mixed 

are not eaten (I. 1, 7.), page 126, 
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that they necessitated the slaughter of animals of 
all kinds, are considered along with the fact that at 
least at the time of Patanjali, delicate distinc¬ 
tions were made about killing animals' and the 
importance of abstaining from it, the conclusion 
suggests itself that the popular conscience had 
begun to be awakened to the sense of the wicked¬ 
ness of killing animals. The performance of long 
sacrifices had overshot itself. The first indistinct 
traces of a ro-action against sacrifices were dis¬ 
cernible.* But the re-action had not assumed a 
definite form: it was as yet confined to the schools 
and colleges : and it had not as yet resulted in any 
organized effort to suppreso the slaughter of ani¬ 
mals, either for daily food or for a sacrifice. 

Pater-Familias. 

Each family constituted a patriarchal system of 
government in itself. It formed a gotra, a word 

1 Vide the MahAbhd^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III, 4, 1.) 
page 106. Again, the words of Kftt 3 /d 7 ana Bhakjerahins&rthasya-^ 
meaning the verb Bhakn to eat, when it sip^nifies ahinsA, This is 
a significant statement in this connection. Vide (L 4, 3.), page 291 
of the MahAbhA^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition. Why of aliinsAr- 
thaf 3hakMyanti yavAn baltvardAh—bullocks eat barley.” The 
question of the verb Bakm is thus again and again discussed, 

2 The YArtika~-.the Vrata, a small religious pertbrmance first 

referred to in the UpaniFads recognized as authoritative throughout 
India—the Vrata ending in feeding BrAhma^ias, in the case of accom¬ 
plishing such a vrata * *,—the original words being VratAd- 
bhojanartannivrityos;” The transition from Yajna to Trata is 
historically very important. To this Vrata-system PatanjaK refers 
again In this family, the vratas are finished. Vide (I. 4,4.) 
page 305. • * / 
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denoting a particular stage in pastoral life. The 
Bisis really lived a pastoral life. The Brahma- 
vadins inherited it, and in their sacrifices repre¬ 
sented it, as the mere ceremonies of sending cowa 
off, to graze, and their milking particularly signify. 
A Gotra or a patriai’chal family included all the 
members of an united family from the heir-apparent 
to a great-grandson. The patriarch Tras called the 
progenitor, and the heir-apparent, a youth by vray 
of pre-eminence.* When, the patriarch being dead, 
the brothers had to manage and lead the family, 
the eldest brother took the place of his father. 
The patriarch’s son and the younger brothers, 
designated youths, lYere completely under his 
authority.* All the members of a family again 
obeyed any one who happened to be older than 
themselves, and who survived the patriarch or his 
lineal descendants, that is, the pater-familias passed 
to a collateral relation. Lingual usages originated 
in the recognition of the patriarchal system. An 
old Tnan was respected, when the title of patriarch 
was given to him, and contempt was shown, 
when one was called a youth.® Pdnini explains the 
details of the system, for it existed in his time in 
its entirety. At the time of KS.ty^vana, society 


I The words used by Kaiyaai for defining a Ootra are 
prajanascha loke gotramitjucliyate.” Vide the Mahdbhd^ya of 
Pataujali (IV. 1, 3.)» page 39* 

3 Vide the Sdtras of (IV. 1, 162-167.). If is true that fho 

definition of a Gotra as given by is his own. But Ihe rela¬ 

tions, as between an uncle and a nephew, and elder and younger 
brothers, were established and recognized, and PAninPs Sfitras, there¬ 
fore. are important as throwing light on the social system, 

8 Vide the Satra of Pa^iinl (IV. 1, 167.). 
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seems to have undergone a change. The binding 
power of the patriarchal system is weakened as 
soon as the family-circle is enlarged. Young men 
transgress stringent rules, when they find that they 
can do so with impunity. Kdtydyana specially 
notices patriarchal deteiioration in a VArtika,* The 
patriarchal system was, of coni'se, the heritage of 
the Bi4hmanas, w'ho i-epresented the polished society 
which led the aboriginal tribes at the time of 
Ptwiini. The system was adopted by all classes at 
the time of K&tyayana. A great change passed 
over society between the times of Kfi.ty4yana and 
Patanjali. The distinction of GA)tr<is in the mean¬ 
time died out. The patriarchal system was I’elaxed. 
Patanjali considers it, in one way, to be ancient. 
A new system superseded it. The distinction, 
between a Gotra or pater-familias as I’eligiously in¬ 
herited and a popular Gotra, was established at the 
time of Pataujali.* Buddhism, by attempting to in¬ 
troduce intex'-marriages between different classes of 
society, succeeded in abolishing the distinction 


1 Vide the Mah^bhA^ja of Patanjali (II. 4, 1.), page 405, Hi> 
\rords are ‘‘AbrAhmana-gotra-m&ferid-yuva-pratyayaeyopasankbyft 
nam*' signifying that the termination called ^uva is to be deciared 
(in the case) of all Gotras 'which are not those of Brdhmawas, The 
system of Gotras was thoroughly developed among the JBr&hmanas as 
is seen from the utterances of Ashvaldyana in his Shrouta-Sdtra, 

2 Vide the Mah^bh&aya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV, 1, 2.^, 
page 36. The original words are : ** Kuldkhy& loke GotiAbhimat^ 
GotiA7ayav& ityuchyatite,” Its sense is:—Among the people the 
names of families, recognized as Gotras, are called Ootrdmyavdk 
This utterance is significant; for the Gotra-system had ont-grown 
itself, and such names as Devadatta and Yajnadatta had come into 
existence. 
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itself. Now the distinction is known to the Br4h- 
mawas only, and is observed so far as tbe marriage- 
law is concerned. But tbe Gotra does not exist as 
the pater-familias—the essential and exclusive prin¬ 
ciple of the system on which society was built. 

Ecclesia- 

There were noble as distinguished from ignoble 
families. An assemblage of the former formed aix 
ecclesia called a Ohara?? a for which a council called 
a Parisad legislated for regulating the relations, 
ecclesiastical as well as social, between different 
families, for each family had a perfect system of 
government for itself.' At the time of the Eisis the 
patriarchal system predominated. Yet the Brah- 
ma??as, Ksatriyas, and the Yaishyas formed the 
essential i^arts of the Ai’yan Society as a whole, as 
they attended to the practical concerns of social 
life. The Gotamas and Ka??-vas, however, formed 
the real essence of the Aryan Society. The patri¬ 
arch represented his kith and kin on every occasion 
of active life. When the number of families had 
grown, and when the I’elation between different 
families became complicated, the system of ecclesia 
or Chara??a necessarily sprang up and grew. A 
Charaaa or ecclesia had many members belonging 
to different families. Tts constitution was based on 
a sort of literary or scholastic consanguinity.* The 
AchSryas actually recognized double consanguinity ; 


1 The ayetem explained aa the pater-familtaa or Qotra-eyatem. 

2 Vidt the Sfttra of Tawini (l V. 3, 77.). 
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a Gotra sliO'wed the family in ■w‘hicli one "naa born. 
His other name showed the ecclesia to which he 
belonged. As every person was bound to go to an 
Ach^rya for instruction, he was considered his 
descendant.^ A family consisting of a few indivi¬ 
duals had little or no power compared to that of an 
ecclesia which could muster a large number of 
followers. But a few persons, learned and influen¬ 
tial, representing the different ecclesias, necessarily 
led society. They constituted the Farisad. At 
the time of Ptoini the ecclesia as well as the Farisad 
existed, and both were powerful.® Dui’ing the 
scholastic period of which ICiltyftyana is the repre¬ 
sentative, the social arrangement, based on the 
system of ecclesia led by a Pari^d, had almost 
become extinct. When Patanjali wrote, it was 
known only in theory. Yet powerful schools, such 
as we have ah’eady described, existed, but they only 
adopted the phraseology of the system which had 
become obsolete, as its spirit was extinct. The 
arrangement of Gotras as well as the system of 
ecclesia had disappeared or they were known only 
in theory. At the time of Shilkya Sinha, it was 
systematically ignored. The SMkyas revolted 
against a system which had ceased to have life and 
power. 


1 Achftrya-karaiia was the name by which Uimnayana or sending 
a boy to an Aohdrya for insti'uction was known. Vide the Shtra of 
P&aini (I. 3. 30.) 

2 Vide for instance the Shtras of Pftjiini (IV. 2, 46.) and (VI. 3, 
86.). The Sutra of PSnini (IV. 4,44.) is important in this connoctiou. 
The Pdrisadyas were those who attended a Paiisad. The Shtras (43 
and 44 of TV. 4.) require to bo read together to see the force 
of Pdrisadyas. 
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Laxity of Morals. 

A great laxity of morals necessitated Buddhistic 
stern and liigli inoi'ality. The Vedic tx’aditions had 
almost lost their hold on the minds of the people. 
A new order of things loomed in the horizon. 
Sacrificial practices were openly ridiculed. Idolati'y 
was also developed. The opponents, who now 
sought to lead the non-Aryan races, which showed 
strong tendencies towards idolatry, and among 
which a kind of idolatry prevailed, encouraged 
religious processions, and openly attacked sacrificial 
rites. In truth, the sacrificial rites of the Aryas 
had been ridiculed by the non-Aryas from the 
earliest times. “If a little liquor could secure 
Heaven, why not drink hogsheads to secure better 
Heaven Such was the question asked by men 
whoso songs Patanjali characterizes as besotted.’ 
While, on the contrary, Patanjali supports saciu- 
ficial rites with all his energy, and speaks of the 
idols as worthless, using such words as—“ an idol 
of a fiat nose, and an idol of a long nose.”* The 
care, with which women were respected, was 
relaxed. Patanjali speaks of concubines and 
humorously alludes to lewd women in the course of 


1 Vide the Mahdbh4«ya of PataDjali, .Benares edition, (I. 1,1.), 
page 7. Wlieji a lax*ge number (literally a circle) of the vessels of the 
colour of Udumbara (if) drunk does not take (one) to Heaven, then 
what ? Can that which is used in a sacrifice take him to Heaven 1 
The literature which the above quotation represents had grown up 
at the time of Patanjah. 

Vide of the same (IV. 1, 2.), page 28. The remarks of Patanjali 
on the Sdtra of P4mm (lY. I, 54), are important in this connection. 
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Lid lectures.' The spirit of academic dignity and 
purity had departed. The Achilryas had laid down 
that a pupil was not to speak of a woman, much 
less to see her face, and that he was to shun every 
temptation.* Patanjali’s allusion to lewd practices, 
therefore, discovers a moral degeneracy. From the 
earliest times, the non-Aryas opposed and attacked 
the sacrificial rites of the Aryas, which distinguish¬ 
ed them. The non-Aryas worshipped improper 
gods—a fact which distinguishes them.® Opposi¬ 
tion based on difference of worship and rites is the 
key to the proper appreciation of the struggle 
between the races. The offspring of illicit inter¬ 
course between sexes had multiplied. The sons of 
widows had acquired social position and influence.* 
Old maidens are mentioned whose minds revolted 
against the scholastic laxity of morals.® There were 
Abelards in India who, though highly educated and 
respected by the common people for their learning, 
freely indulged their appetites and thus brought 
contempt on themselves. Usury prevailed.® The 
creditors necessarily belonged to the upper classes 
whose influence was great. The debtors belonged 


1 Vide The MahAbhdirya of Patenjali, Benares edition, (III. 1, 6.), 
page 69. There is punning on the word Bhdryfis which means also 
K^atriyas. 

2 Vidt Aahval^yana’s Qrihya-Shtra. 

8 Vide the Taittirtya-S'anhiU. (III. 1, 6,1.). 

^ Vide the Mah&bh^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I, 3,1,), 
pf^d 238. The original words are “ kdhyo Yaidhaveyas 

« Vide the above (VIIL 2, 1.), page 25, The original words are 
^*Vriddh& Kumarf,^' The story told about her asking a boon, is 
interesting. 

* Yidi of the same (lY \ 3.), page 90. 
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to the poorer lower classes. Usury, when sane- 
tione'l, an'l enforced, is always revolutionary. The 
opponents took advantage of this state of things 
and instilled into the minds of the people contempt 
towards then’ leaders. The foundation of faith in 
the order established was sapped. The irreligious 
were known.* They openly attacked the social 
order which now depended for its support on mere 
conceits such as Pj?aj4pati, who consists of seventeen 
syllables® and who is himself metrical, constituted 
a sacrifice. Mere forms, destructive of the spirit 
of religion, had superseded the reality of sentiment 
which sth’B up society and renews its life. This 
degeneracy pointed to a social change which had 
not as yet come. 


Oonclnsion. 

We have thus stated the social argument based 
on the condition of the people. The facts of the 
supremacy of the Br&hmawas, the decay of regene¬ 
rating sentiments, and the predominance of mere 
forms lead to the conclusion that Buddhism had 


I Vid& the MabAbh&«ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 3,3.), 
page 90. 

3 Vide of the same (IV. 3, 3.), page 91, The word OahrAvaya pro¬ 


nounced by an Adhvaryu at every oblation consists of...... 4 syllable^ 

Astu Shrou^a^ pronounced by the Agnldhra.,.,.... 4 syllables. 

Yeyajlmahe pronounced by the Hota......... 5 syllables. 

Yaja—again by an Adhvaryu.,.......... 2 syllables. 

Yajai^^—^again by tbe Hot^.......... 2 syllables. 


n Syllables 

All these ‘ significant and mysterious forms constitute the Vedxc 
Pra japati, to whom much importance is attached. 
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oomo; but that Shakya Sinha had not organized 
opposition to the Brahmanas. The facts, as con¬ 
necting and supporting different items o£ circum¬ 
stantial evidence wo have produced, are important. 
Patanjali, therefore, flourished before Shfikya Sinha, 
about 700 years before Christ. 


Section V. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE ACHARYA-PERIOD. 

The knowledge . of geography is a special index 
of the activities of a nation. Tho Greeks were better 
geographers as their conquests extended. Tho 
Mahomedans knew more of geography after their 
invasion of different countries of Asia and Europe. 
Geographical statements occur in the literature of 
every nation—^literature comprising different 
periods. Geograpliical notices, therefore, can be a 
good basis for fixing the chronology of the different 
periods in the history of a nation, because the 
notices indicate historical sequence. 

The geographical antecedents of the AchArya-period. 

Geographical notices, though sometimes scanty, 
occur throughout the Sanhit&s, Brfihmanas, and 
fjpani.sads, point to the progressive advance of the 
Aryas in India, and afford-considerable aid in 
fixing the chronology of important periods in the 
ancient history of India. A part of Sanhit^-litera- 
ture alone belongs to the first period, when the 
Aryas struggled on the. North-wAstem borders of 
India, fighting their way down into the valley of 
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the Indus,^ aiid when they had not marched in a 
body able to occupy the valley of the Ganges. Yet 
they aspired after the occupation of the fertile 
country between the Ganges and the Jamna, and 
some explorers, like Livingstone in Africa, had 
reached important places even on the lower banka 
of the Ganges. In the second period—^that of their 
occupation—they began to look into Southern India 
which they considered as unbounded.® Regular 
kingdoms were organized in Madra.® The Kurus, 
who figure most in the history of this period, 
pressed onwards, and succeeded in making an 
impression of their power on the barbarous 
aborigines; such tribes as Puw-dras, Shabaras, 
Mfitibas, and the rest gave way.* A legend in the 
Aitareya-Br&hmaaa in this connection is suggestive. 
Vishvamitra patronized, and delivered from misery, 
a son of a poor adventmous Aiya who had isolated 
himself from the body of the iiryan invaders, had 
settled in a wilderness, and had lived quietly with 


1 the i^k-Sanhitfl. (IIL 53, 9.). Tishv&mitra was the great 
Ar 3 ®a who crossed the Indus—crossing the Indus in those days was 
more arduous than crossing the Ehine by the Germans, or the Danube 
by the Eussians, in modem times—^hecause the Aryan inyaders of India 
were also explorei*s» 

2 the Taifctirtj'a-Br^hma^ia (III. 12, 9, 1.) whieli speaks of the 
Unbounded South as being given to the Yajur-Veda, 

3 Vide the Aifcareya-Brdhma>ia (YIIL 14.). 

* Vide of thS same (VIL ,18.): the story of Vishvdmitra is 
simply a tradition of the times of the AitareyarBr^hmajia. When a 
tradition justifies a social practice, a custom, or a ceremony, it is of 
great importanetj. The words " Vaishvimitr^ dasyfinfim bbfiyi^Adk'* 
deserve attention. The legend is geographically important as it shows 
the relation, between Aryan and non-Aryan occupation.of the different 
parts of the country and the bearing of the two races on each other. 

17 
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his family. He sold to a prince his son who was to 
be sacrificed. The poor Bi4hma»a-boy was adopted 
hy Vishvamitra who called him Devarata—^Vishvd- 
mitra, one of the first great patriarchs, who 
considered all tribes, Aryan and non-Aryan, as his 
children.^ His elder sons rebelled against him on 
account of his adoption of Devarata, and were 
excluded by Vishvdmitra from a share in his 
property, and were cursed with ignorance. The 
inferior tribes like the Puwdras were his elder 
children, because they had long lived in the land. 
Their ignorance is explained by a curse. Their 
disobedience to Vishvfimitra discovers their non- 
Aryan origin as they did not perform the rites of 
the Aryas. The legend is important as it puts 
forth a view of the origin of the aboriginal tribes, 
and accounts for their ignorance and exclusion from 
the. privileges of the Arays who now occupied the 
land. There are more notices in the eighth Chapter 
of the Aitareya-Brahmawa, which probably was 
subsequently added as the story is extended to the 
times of Janmejaya, son of Pariksiti. In the third 

A 

period of the history of the Aryan occupation of 
India, large and flourishing kingdoms were esta¬ 
blished, the paramount power of the Aryas 
was recognized: their institutions commanded 
respect: the aborigines, over-powered and suppress¬ 
ed, had learnt to submit. The third period is, 
therefore, important as the Aryas showed noib only 
literary and philosophical but pohtioal activity. 
Even before R4ma led an expedition into Southern 


^ Vidt (VI I, 13.) of the-Aitareya«BrAhmana. 
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India, many energetic Aryas had penetrated to the 
banks of rivers in the South, erected huts for them¬ 
selves, and contemplated nature and vforshipped 
their gods; for Valmiki mentions ascetics who 
received Rtlma and welcomed him.' 

The Times of PAnini. 

The Northern, 'Western, and Eastern Aryas and 
their grammar-schools, with their characteristic 
lingual usages are mentioned,^ while the South is 


1 Aflhramaa or hermitages are described ia the Iraaya-Kinrfa. 
The hermits in Southern India received Rftma and helped him by 
their advice and Aryan sympathies. 

Articles of merchandise brought from Tarahish or Ophir in Solo- 
mon^s ships, about 1000 B. 0., include the following :— 

1, Tfikij the ordinaiy name for a peacock on the Malabar coast ; 
in Tamil cc.untries, Ma^il \ and Sanskrit It deserves to be 

compared with Shikhi. 

% K6f^ as mentioned in Kings and Chronicles, ie the Sanskrit 
kapi and the Greek and English ape. 

3. Shen Jlabbim, the tooth of the habb, is ivory ; Ilabb being in 
Sanskiit ihM, Greek 

4. Algxm is oauskrit YaXguka^ and Tamil-3d:alaythim,araywor aXagUy 
Hebrew Akahth or Ahalim is Tamil-Malayd^am agkil^ Sanskrit agaru. 

5. Greek VHhi, 

6. KurunMUf Tamil-MalaydZam karicppu or Kdrppu is kirfttk of 
the Arabs j Tamil-Malay&lam ATarwm, which means pungent, is 
Sanskrit Ka^u, these being names for cinnamon. 

7. Kcurpdra is Tamil-Malay^i'am Karuppu —the name for cam¬ 
phor, and Ctesias mentions it in the form of aJcfgnf^Od;. 

These and some other words, found among the Tarailians, and being 
of Sanskrit origin, were introduced into the South at or before the 
time of the expedition of K4ma. 

2 The words Prachdm and UdlchSm-—of the Eastern and 
Northern people—occur frequently throughout the Sdtras of 

Vide for tostance. (TXT. 4* 18 and IB). 
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not even once alluded to as the abode of the Aryas. 
Many towns of VMhika^ are particularly noticed in 
(PaJiini), though their names are passed over. He 
speaks of Sankala and Kapishi.® The Aryas had 
occupied the Panjab, and descended into Sindhu 
(modern Sindha), into Paraskara® (modem Thala 
P&rkara), and into.Kachchha^ (modern Kutch) which 
was then an island bordering on the sea. The 
Kmnis and Madras had taken possession on the 
Panjab-side of the plains at the foot of the 
Himalayas. The Bhai’at had advanced into the 
£ast.^ Colonies were established in Kamboja, 
Souvira, Magadha, and Kosala.® The Himalaya, 
with its three summits’ towering over the rest, and 
inspii’ing awe, particularly attracted attention, its 
only one summit being mentioned in the 
V&jasaneya-Sanhit&.® The rivers VipHs (modern 
Bias;, Suv4stu (modem Swat), and the ocean-like 
Indus fertilized the fields of the Aryas, conveyed their 
boats, and afEoi^ded them great aid in extending their 
dominion.® Some explorers had marched up to the 


^ Ifc must be noticed that P4niQi calls V4lbika by the name of 
T4hika. Vide the SCitra of P4nmi (IV. 2,117.). 

« Vide the SHtraa of P4nmi (IV ?, 75.) (IV 2, 99.), 

3 Vide the Satras of P&nini (IV 9, 93.) and (VI. 1,157.), 

♦ Vide the above (IV. 2, 133.) and interpret (IV. 3, 10.) along 
with it* 

5 Vide the above (IV 2, 130«13I.) and (II. 4, 66.). 

3 Vide the above (IV. 1,176.) (IV 1, 148, 17u, and 171.). 
f m the Stltra (V 4,147.). 

9 Vide the iZik-Sanhitfi. (VIIL 44,16.) and the V^jasaneya-Sanhitli 
(13, 14.), where Kakut in the sense of a smninit (achchrita) is used. 

® Vide Panini^s Sdtras (IV 2, 77.) and (IV 2, 74.), where the Not- 
Ihem side of the VipiU is specially mentioned. 
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Shone and had taken possession of some places.' 
Oshiuara, situated beyond K3,mplla (modern Cabal) 
and rich in its flocks of sheep and wool, manufac¬ 
tured woolen blankets and imported^ them into 
Yalhika, which included the modern Panjab, and a 
part of Afghanistan, watered by the Swat, and ex¬ 
tended beyond modern Balkh. A number of settle¬ 
ments, made by individual families and their 
followers, are mentioned by Pil? 2 ini in a group,* 
which, when carefully examine<i, discovers such 
names as PaiAshariya and Maitrilyauaka—names 
almost identical with those of the well-known 
Shakh^s of the PkrtLshai’jas and Maitrftya'Uiyas.' The 
names of Moudgaliyas and Shaadily&yanas are 
suggestive.* The Shtra which mentions sixt^-five 
places at once is highly important, as some of them 
can be identified with those noticed by ancient 
European geographers such as Ashmaka® (their 
Assini), Sh^Mtura was the place of 'PinimJ Per- 
haps the position of Eastern, Western, and N’otheru 
Aryan settlements was determined by the position 
of Sh^ll^i,tura, for the Nothern Kurus and Madras 


1 Vide Pa«mi’s Satra (IV. 1, 43.), 

2 Vide of the same fll. 4, 20,). Even now hundreds of blankets, 
made of wool, are brought down into India from the side of Oabul 
by caravans who enter India about the beginning of Kovember. 

the Vitjasaueya-Sanhit^ (23,18.) for Kimpila. 

3 Vide the Stitra of Pdnini (IT. 2, 80.). 

< FioTethe Chara^ia-vyuha. 

^ These names occvir in the Sdtra (IV. 2, SO.). 

® Pliny’s history and Herodotus, 

7 Tradition mentions Shdiatura as the place of The 

Chinese traveller Hiouea4hsang lueutiaus a flourishing gramnoar- 
schpol at Slulhltiira. 
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are located on the Pan jab-side of the Himalaya in 
the Aitareya-BrS,hma?^a.* The colony was named 
after the surname (Gotra) of the Aiya who had 
established it, for the names of Gotras and settle¬ 
ments were often identical.* A particular distinc¬ 
tion between a native place and a place of resi¬ 
dence was made®—a fact whmh shows that a spirit 
of adventurous emigration and of making settle¬ 
ments strongly prevailed. The boundaries of the 
settlements could not be precisely marked, for 
some places were considered as puz’e and others 
as impure,^ according as it was convenient to 
celebrate a sacrifice, or according as the Aryan 
settlers predominated, as they were hemmed in on 
all sides by wild mountain-tribes like the Youdheyas.® 
Yet they had occupied both the banks of the Indus 
which runs through the Panjab and Sindha,® and 
which breaks up its banks and insidiously changes 
its course. The rising ground, between the high 
ridges formed by the water-shed of its tributaries, 


Vidt the Aitareya-BrAhmawa (VIII. 14.), The princea in these 
diatricts got the Vair4jya-coronation«ceremony performed on them. 

2 Vide for instance (IV. 1,148.), where Souvira is both the name of 
a district and of a Gotra. 

3 Vide Stltraa of (TV. 3, 69, and 90.;, 

< In forming Ash chary a by (VI.'1, 147.), the contrary example of 
Acharya is given. Again according to a V^rtika on (III. 1, 100.) of 
as given by Bha^^oji in his Siddh'tuta Koumudl, Acharyo 
deshan a pure country, is mentioned and distinguished. 

0 the Sfltra of Pdmni (V. 3,117.), and compare (IV. 3, 91.) 

with it. j 

« Vide of the same (III, 1,115.>. This Stoa characteristically 
describes the force of the Indus The government of the country has 
always lo pass laws for the rights of the people which are invaded 
by the river. Tn Sindho, this is well-known. 
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was brouglit under cultivation and was known as 
tbe Antarghana^ (the solid middle). Sacrifices were 
performed: theKsatriyas hunted, enjoying the sports, 
and ruled over their territories which were denomi¬ 
nated after the names of their clans.* They showed 
a great power and energy in establishing themselves, 
building towns, digging wells, and subjugating the 
aborigines.® The territory (Visaya) under one prince 
was divided into districts (Jdnapadas) and townships; 
hamlets and stations of herdsmen were scattered 
about.* The establishment of stations of herdsmen 
discovers the pastoral condition, at least of those 
who constituted the subject-races called the Sangha 
(the crowd or the populace)- By way of distinction, 
the Aryas were called the higher classes or TJtgha® as 
we have already pointed out. Sometimes learned 
BrS,hmanas, who could superintend sacrifices, were 
called by the names® of the district where they 
resided—a fact which gives grounds to infer that 
they had to travel to the court of a prince or 
baron—a Ksatriya, who intended to perform a 
sacrifice. Tet the power and suzerainty of one 
Ksatriya-prince was recognized.’’ Hence sometimes 

1 Vide the Sdtra (IIL 3, 78,) of Pdnini. El&ahikA-vritti obaervo« 

Antarghana Sanjolbhlito T4b.ike^u desha-visbe^a ucbjate/' 

2 Vide the above (IV. 1, 174.) the wording is ^ 

* The inhabitants of mountain-fastnesses are already referred to, 
Vide the Shtra of P4nini (IV, 3, 56,). 

< The terms j&napada, giAcna, nagara and gho^a occur in the work 
of P&>tmi, 

« We have j^explained their distinction at length in the first sec¬ 
tion of the fourth chapter. 

« Vide the Sfitraa of Pfinini (V, 4, 1040* 

7 Vide the Sfitra of PHnini (V. 1, 41.), 
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strange political combinations took place, -wbeu 
suzerainty was to be established.’^ The valley of 
the Indus, as it flows through the Pan jab and 
Sindha, and approaches Kutch, was the scene of 
Aryan activities at the time of P4nini, though some 
Aryas had penetrated to the river Shone in the East.* 

The times of K4ty4yana. 

The spirit of adventures and exploration was now 
more developed. The desert, which separates the 
valley of the Indus from that of the Jamna, and 
which threatened for a time to thwart the progress 
of Aryan colonizatioti, was explored and named at 
the time of Katytiyana.® The Aryan names are signi¬ 
ficant. The names of large deserts and stupendous 
mountains discover the feelings with which they are 
first approached such as the fear they inspii'e or the 
hope they raise. The Aryas called the desertof Rajpu- 
tana.—Maru*—an abode of death. The geographical 
bearings of the desert were determined, and the 
Aryas specially directed their energy to the occupa¬ 
tion of the fertile valley of the Ganges.* The 
sphere of the activities of the S^vas or Schlavas— 


1 Special interests existed. Where diiferent interests exist, com¬ 
binations or parties are developed as a matter of course. Vide the 
Sdtra of P&wmi (V. 1,11.), where the interests of the Charakas are dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned. 

* Vide the Sdtra of P^Tiini 1, 43,), 

* The Vdrtika is :—^Maru shabdasyopasankhyftnam 

< Vide the VArtika about the name already quoted. 

5 The discussion about what; was the abode of the Aryas (the Ary4- 
varU) was originated in the time of K&tydyana, 
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eettlei’s in Madra and its vicinity—was enlarged.* 
Their settlement included new tracts and towns.'* 
The S^lveyas also extended their boundaries. 
Numbei'less places in parts of India were considered 
to have or really bad no names. Modern ti-avellors 
in Africa often find largo tracts and interesting 
villages on the banks of pxirling streams without 
names by which to distinguish them. The same 
difficulties the ancient Aiyas had to encounter in 
India. A settlement of the name of Chola was made. 
Its position on the map can be identified.® The 
South, into which Rilma had made an expedition 
and in one or two parts of which colonics had 
been established, was not totally neglected.'* The 
kingdom of the Paudyas or the Whites flourished— 
exercising a general* civilizing influence on the 
Turanians, imbuing their minds with Aryan feeling 
and thought, and enlarging the focus of their 
observation and knowledge by directing their 
attention to the Aryas in the north.' The fertile and 

1 Vide the T^rtika on (IV. 1,173.) of the SutreW of Fdfiinl Tho 
Vftrtika is important as it shows how the Saiveyas had grown, aud 
what tracts they had occupied, the SCltraa (108-178 of IV. h) 
ofPdniui. The VMika is given in the Vdrtika'PtV/m, but is not met 
with in the MahS^bhd^ya of Patanjali. 

2 Udumbara, Linga, Sharada?icfa, Tilakhitla, aud others are 
mentioned in the above Y&rtika. The town Udumbar^vatt is often 
mentioned by Patanjali. Some Br4hma?ia8 in Gujarath are still 
designated Oudumbaras. 

8 It is known to begin from Tinipati in the Madras Presidency 
and to include a portion of the Coromandal coast. Vide tho Maha- 
bh&^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 1, 4.), pages 60 and 61. The 
remarks of Patanjali are important from a geographical point of view. 

^ Vide the V&rtika P^n*forjauapad&t k«atriy4t-cfya>t vaktavyah.^’ 

® The Ary4varta is often and often defined by Patanjali as the 
ibode of the genuine Aryasv 

4g 
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romautio banks of tbe Godavax’i, the Kaveri and 
the T<imbrapar?ii proved too tempting not to 

A 

attract numbers of Aryan settlers.^ Tlie emigrants 
made a distinction between the valleys of the 
Ganges and of the Godavari. The first they 
considered their native home—a land of purity 
and of sacrifices—and the last—a country -where 
wealth was to be amassed. Not satisfied with the 
new countries where the aborigines had not yet 
learnt to respect the rites of the Aryas, some 
returned to their native countiy—the valley of the 
Ganges. Hence a distinction was made, baaed on 
sacrificial grounds, and a country of no rites is 
mentioned by KSityayana—a fact which suggests the 
consolidation of the Aryan settlements in the 
Gaugetio valley.’’ PS,ttini gives minute details of the 
Panjab and the valley of the Indus. Kdty&yana 
does not refer to it, but speaks of the desert of 
Maru (modern Rajaputana). The times had 
advanced: the Aryas had made progress: their 
energy was at this time engrossed not so much by 
geographical discoveries as by the questions they 
had to settle among themselves—questions partly 
philosophical and partly theological.® 


^ Vide the Mah4bhft«ya of Pataujali, Benares edition, where the 
"Vilrtika is not given. Yet Patanjali mentions the town of N4sik. The 
settlements of P^>i.cfya, Chola, and Kerala, were beyond the God4- 
varl in the South. Hence the word uyait in the Y4rtika on the 
Sdtra (V. 4, 75.) of P4nmi, as given by Bha^foil, deserves attention, 
We have differently construed it. 

3. The Vartika which determines by inference wbat was the ^Achar- 
yo-deshah* already referred to, gives gre^unds for this statement. 

^ Vid^ remarKs on scholasticism made in the section which treats 
of the literature of the Acharya-period. 
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Times of Patanjali- 

Emigration into tlie Soutli of India continued, and 
as fertile and salubrious localities were discovered, 
it acquix’ed a new significance, aud produced a new 
difficulty, ratlier political tbau religions. If it bad 
not been obviated in time, the cause of the Aryan 
settlemexxts on the banks of tlie Ganges would 
have suffered. An idea bad been gradually growing. 
Faviini implies that bo considered some places to be 
specially suited to tbo porforinance of religious 
rites.’ At the time of Katyayana, some places were 
declared to be pure enough for permanent coloniza¬ 
tion.^ The Aryas, in the interval between K&ty^ana 
and Patanjali, developed the idea, and based upon it 
an enactment which had more power than an act 
of a modern legislative council. The former simply 
embodied the general feeling of the people and 
expressed it. The latter is imposed without the 
consent of those who are really affected by it. 
A religious feeling is a gradual growth: a legal 
enactment of conquerors is a coercive measure 
suddenly imposed from without. The Gangetic 
valley, where the Aryas had settled for centuries, 
was now considered the native home—the mother¬ 
land. It was significantly called the Ary^varta— 
the abode of the Aryas—the holy land—pre-emi- 


1 Vide tlie remarks about ‘ Aebaryo-deabab^ already made. 

2 In two places Patanjali recurs to this definition of the AiyAyarU. 
Vide the Maba.bh4sya, Benares edition, (II. 4, 1.), page 397, and (VI. 
3, 3.), page 104, We have already translated tbo remarks of Patanjali 
in our section on the literature of the Achftrya-penod, 
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nentlj the country where the educated Aryas lived, 
where schools flourished, where learning was patro¬ 
nized, and where Aryan customs and institutions 
existed pure and uncontaminated.' The boundaries 
of the Ary^varta (the holy land), though a little 
enlarged afterwards at the time of Manu and 
Amarasinha, were defined and permanently fixed.^ It 
was bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the 
south by the downs near the VindhyA range known 
then by the name of Pdriy4tra which literally means 
the limit of travelling, on the west by the mountain- 
range of AdarshUvali (literally a range of mirrors) 
on account of the marble rocks with which it still 
abounds—^now contracted into Ar&vali, and on the 
east by Kfilakavana (literally a forest of death)— 
modern Rajmahril hills. The country thus defined 
was divided into Northern, Western, and Eastern 
districts as in the time of P^wini, though their 
centre was now changed. ShMatura was no longer 
the centre. The rising plain between the Ganges 
and Jamna was now distinguished as the central 
district, and the Panjab and Valhika were 
ignored. The Aryas in V41hika were supposed 
to have degenerated. The animal breed of Valhika 
was declared to be unfit for an important 


1 The educated are called Shi^^as. The number of schools already 
noticed by us -were aefcire in the Arydvrarta. A Yajna could be 
properly performed in the AryAvarta. Yidt the MahS-bhfi^ya on the 
subject of the, Aryd^arta to which we have already referred. 

2 In the North the AryAvarta was bounded by the Himalaya, 
in the South by the P^ny5.traka, on the West by the Adarshdvali, 
and on the East by the K41akavana. Mann declared in common 
with the author of the Amarakosa that on the East aud West, the 
Aryftyarta was bounded by the sea. 
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sacrifice.^ The large tract -was excluded from the 
Ax-yivarta. This change can be easily explained. 
The Aryas on the banks of the G-anges made 
a great progress in every department of life : 
civilization rapidly advanced; different diflSiculb 
branches of learning %vere zealously cultivated: 
the political constitution of the Aryan settlers 
in the Gangetio valley was consolidated. The 
Aryans in Valhika, on the contrary showed signs of 
being influenced by the energetic aborigines of the 
mountain cliffs. In Valhika, the religious rites 
could not be punctiliously and systematically per¬ 
formed. Aryan settlers of energy and enterprise had 
descended into the Gangetio valley, where the 
Ksatriyas who had made some settlements at the 
time of Pfimni, and who had often quarrelled among 
themselves for the division of the spoils of war and 
for the occupation of the country, had learnt sobriety 
and decent manners, bad developed into Elias whose 
councils consisted of old, sedate, and experienced 
senators, and whose conduct was regulated by 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&ayaof Patanjali, Benares edition, (L 1, 5,), page 
81, He expounds the exegetical rules—where iafereutial and direct 
fitatementa are made, the direct alone is to be accepted, and of two 
statements, principal and subordinate, the knowledge of an action is 
to be limited to the principal only—observing that “an ox of 
Y&hika or Balkh is not to be used for a sacrifice, and that a goat is not 
fit for an Agni^omtya-sacrifice." Though Sanskrit was spoken in the 
Panjab, and though tne rules of the grammar of Pdnini were in a way 
enforced in it, yejb it was without the paie of the Ary4varta properly 
80 called. He recurs to the same example and arguments in(YIlL 3,1.), 
page 63. We have dissented from the recognized interpretation of this 
passage. We find that the recognized interpretation is faulty, for it 
does not satisfy the logical conditiong of exegetics, 
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the customs, the enforcement of ■which zealous and 
educated Bramhawas watched,^ who had sufficient 
leisure and means to encourage philosophy and 
literature, science and arts, and who had perceived 
the importance of respecting the rights of their 
neighbours, as their aid against barbarous invaders 
was often I’equired. The populace consisting of 
semi-Aryans and the aborigines had been, in the 
mean time, Aryanized.^ Aryan settlements in the 
South of India had also developed into flourishing 
kingdoms. The settlements of Chola, Vkudja, and 
Kerala grew in imosperity and power. . The towns 
of Ktisik on the God4vari, and of KS.ncht in the 
valley of the Kaveri were familiarly known to 
Patanjali.® Yet Qajkf or R&jagriha if they had 
existed, would have been noticed, specially when 
they were in the Aryhvarta, and when traffic 
between the Aryuvarta, and the remote South was 
or appeared bo have been frequent and close. The 
want of good roads could create no difficulty in 
this connection. For Br^hmawas, careless of the 


1 The Shi5^as already referred to. 

2 The word Brahma?iya is significanfc. It means conforming to 
iryan customs and institutions. A Basyu prince is called Brah- 
manya in the Mah^bhdrata—Shftuti-Parva. 

* Vide the Mah&hhd^yu of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 1, 3.), 
page 26, for ‘N4sikyam nagaram.* It appears to be a YArtika of K&tyli- 
yana. Again FioJeof the same (IV. 2, 2.), page 74 where among 
other names K&nchlpura is mentioned. 

^ Gay^ is mentioned in the ZendArestH in the form of Gayamere- 
then. In Nirukta (12*19) *Gkiya-ahirasi^ as interpreted by Oumanftbha. 
The Nirukta of Y&ska notices it and explains the word—GayA But 
tfee town of Gay^ was not known even to Patanjali. The lower Gangetio 
valley acquired importance only during the timee of the Buddhists. 
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comforts of life and patiently drudging on foot 
from day today travel still from i emote Ivanchi 
to Benares, though they do not possess the original 
Aryan energy and are not warmed by real Aryan 
aspirations The high road to the South (Daksiaa- 
patha) diverted Aryan energy—when exaggerated 
reports of the lakes'^ of the South were circulated— 
at a time when all the Aryan activities could ho 
engrossed by the Aryfivarta, where there were dis¬ 
tricts not yet occupied by Brtlhmanas* and where 
there were arable tracts, not yet brought under culti¬ 
vation.® Land for pasturage and forests abounded .■* 
Perhaps every town had its wilderness.® In the 
morning when the sun rises in his glory,® a Vaishya 
boy tended his cattle, now counting them, and now 
lying at ease on a grassy seat, and casting a glance 
at the romantic forest-scenery that opened upon him 
and produced in him new hopes and aspirations—a 
day-dream in which every youth is prone to indulge.’^ 

i" Vide the Ma.hftbh&»ya of Patanjali, Benares edition (L 1, 6.), 
page 82, wkere the Daktfin^patba, big lakes are called Sarasyah. 
and Sax^nsL 

2 Vide the same (I, 4, 1.), page 262. ‘A-br^manako deshab/ a 
region without BiAhmanas. 

s Again, a tract without a cultivator (A-vn^ralako deshah). 

* References to pastoral life in the Mahibhil^ya are too many to 
admit of a special reference. 

5 Firfe the same (I. 2, 2.), page 208. A township not remote from 
the Shirt«a-forests is called Shiriadb (and) the forest of that township 
is called Sbirl^a Yanam. 

« Vide the same (3. 1, 2.), page 28, where the Sun-rise is mentioned. 

T All the above statements are based on such passages in the Ma- 
hibhft^yaas the following (I. 2, 2.), page 200. (1. 3, 2.), pajgo 255. 

Vuie (II. 3, 1.), page 379. The words mean the rtver meandering 
for a krqsha (two miles) and enchanting forest-scenery extending 
over two miles, 
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At noon-, a vrearied thirsty traveller,—now treading a 
slippery footpath’ which only goats can follow, now 
entering an impenetrable primeval forest® where the 
way concealed under leaves could not be made out, 
and now emei’giug from it to find his way to a 
meadow, that betokened that the habitations of men 
were at hand—asked a cowherd where a watering 
place was, where he could comfortably pass the day 
that he might take advantage of a boat and sail 
up the Ganges to the place of his destination.* The 
cow-herd boy cheerfully followed the traveller to 
the boundary of a forest, for '.t »vas his duty to love 
and help travellers ; ^ because, where travelling is 
constant, special kindness to travellers is a duty 
willingly performed. The traveller might be a 
pedlar who supplied the wants of villages* where 
large tracts, divided into beds of paddy-rice and 
M^sa-pulse, yielded an abundant harvest, and where 
the Vaisha boys, driving their cattle home, were 
concealed in dust, at the approach of evening when 
the moon, hid half behind a cloud, modestly shed 

1 Vide tbe Mahdbh&^ya of Patanjali, (I. 4, 4;), page 293,tadyatM- 
loke ivmtiitM 4.-udak4ut4t priyara p4ntham anuvrajet*^—a passage 
which means—follow a good traveller to the end of a forest or to some 
place of water. 

2 Vide the same (V. 1, 2.)-, page 19. 

» The above statements are based on.sucb passages in tbe MahA- 
bhA«ya as the following :—notice the different ways which travellers 
used the VAd-patha (by water), tbe Jangala patha (a way through a 
forest), the Sthala-patha (by land), the KAntAra-patha (through an 
impenetn.ble forest), the Aja patha—a difficult path by which sheep 
only can go, 

^ Vide (1.4,4.), page 293. It is already translated. 

* Vide the MahAbhAaya (I. 3,1.), page 242 « who where goes for 
travelling’^ is the translation of the words used. 
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lier soft liglit about on the land, which in some 
cases waa owned by peasants themselves.^ Tracts 
of land were irrigated by wells.- Oountry-life 
essentially differed from, the life of those who dwelt 
in a walled town where optdence had enabled land¬ 
lords and Ksatriyas to erect magnificent palaces* 
surrounded, in their turn by their own walls.* The 
Brahma^as, the Ksatriyas, the Yaishyas, and the 
good Shfidi’as, whom Patanjali invariably charac¬ 
terizes as Vrisalas,. congregated in towns, dis¬ 
charging their duties towards one another. 
A.t the -.time of Patauyali, it appears that 
boys tending cattle were addressed in Sanskrit, of 
course, simple and colloquial.® The different 
Ksatriya princes, of Madra, Pilnchala, Vidarbha, 
and Videha ruled iu prosperity and peace.® - A 
Br4hma«a priuce perhaps ruled in the central 
division where Brahmajia settlements were power¬ 
ful, when a barbarian leader either of the ancient 
Tumskas or of Asiatic hordes hovering on the 
banks of the Indus broke in upon. fhem,. and laid 


1 Vide tlie Maliftbha<y»a of Patanjali, Bmares edition, (L 1, 7*), 
page lid. (1.1| St), I»ge 90.. Vide (2. 3, 2.), page 383, 

{II. 1, l.),.page 311, the word^ ar^ i—Kdpe ha^tadaMtiah panthldii 

agrachandrajiiasaiuipaahya.” 

2 The Kuly&s or channels for watering a field are often mentioned. 
Vide forinstance (1,1, 5.), page 91, 

3 The Prds&daa are mentioned, in (I. 1, 4,}. page C8. Pr&kdra is 
mentioned in (V. 1,1.), pa^ 6, 

* I^Wdthe above. 

5 Vide the same (L 1, 5,), page 90, where a wild boy (gi4mya) with 
his feet covered over with dust (p^^ulaj4da), ignorant of wliat is 
going on (aprakara^iaina) is addressed. 

® Vide for instance the same (1. 4,1.), page 258 

49 
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a siege to SS,keta* (modern Oudlia'). TIio novrs 
immediately spread throughout the settlements of the 
Aryas, and students in numerous schools thought 
it proper to speak of his expedition. The towns of 
Srughna, Mathur4,—a flourishing seat or resort" of 
the Kurus,—Kousambi, Ykr&n&d, P4ialiputra, 
UdumbarEvati, Gonarda, and remote Kashmir* 
were convulsed by the fate of Sdketa. The 
Aryan instinct for foreseeing a common danger, 
and forming a combination for preventing it, and 
the sense of belonging to one community, however 
scattered and however disjoined, are still to be 
discovered in the modern BrUhmawas in India, 
whose intellect is stik influenced by the same 
doctrines to be established by almost the same 
arguments, and whose heart is stiU moved by the 
same hopes and fears. To sum up, at the time 
of Patanjali, the high road to Southern India was 
established, when the prosperity of the great com¬ 
munity in the valleys of the Ganges and its many 
mighty • tributaries made it necessary to define 
the Ary4varta, the land of the Aryas—from which 
V^lhika, the -abode of the Aryas at the time of 
P4«ini, was excluded on the one hand, as it had 
degenerated, and the valley of the KHveri on 


1 The ofb-quoted passage, the value of which from a chronological 
point of view is considered in the next section, is—the Yavanas 
besieged Sdketa (Oudha). 

2 Vide the JMalidbhibya of Patanjali, Eenarea edition, (IV. L)^ 
page 15, the original words aie :^Bahu-Kuruchard Mathur^. 

2 These towns are often mentioned hy Patanjali in the course of 
his discussion*. 
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the other hand, as it attracted the Aryas—to pre¬ 
vent their emigration, and to consolidate the settle¬ 
ments in the Ary^varta. 


Conclusion. 

After the Kirvilwa of Gontama Buddha, places 
like GayS. and Rnjagriha acquired a gi’oat 
importance. Pilgrims from different parts of India 
contributed to their prosperity. But throughout 
the MalAbhAsya, no allusion to them is made. From 
the geographical notices in Patanjali, K&tyflyana, 
and P&mni, and from the fact that the Aryilvarta as 
defined by Patanjali is not once mentioned in 
Buddhistic literature, at ■ least such as we have bad 
access to, the conclusion cannot but be drawn that 
l^atanjali had flourished before Goutama Buddha 
promulgated his doctrines. Only Pdialiputra, well- 
known to the Buddhists, is mentioned. But Pdfali- 
putra was not created by the Buddhists. It existed 
long before Goutama Buddha. The philosophy, 
literature, customs, and geography of the times of 
Pdnini, Katydyauti,, and Patanjali, point to the same 
conclusion. The mass of internal evidence, corrobo¬ 
rated by different departments of knowledge and 
social institutions, cannot be, or rather ought not to 
be, set aside without the careful examination of its 
value, especially when the external evidence 
pitted against it can bo explained and disposed of. 
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Section VI. 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AND ITS VALUE. 

When internal evidence and external evidence 
harmonize, a conclusion based upon them is in one 
sense incontrovertible. But ■when tiie two are 
opposed, internal evidence is to be preferred in the 
case of the histoiy of the Indian Aryas. Indian 
chronolog'y is materially helped by internal evidence. 
Again,when what is called external evidence, conflict¬ 
ing with internal evidence, is rationally and critically 
explained, the value of internal evidence is increased. 


The afgijiinenta against our conclusion stated. 

^he evidence, that can be produced against our 
conclusion that Patanjali flourished before Buddha 
Goutama, is cumulative in its nature, and the 
conditions essential "to the validity of cumulative 
evidence are:—^that there should be a sufiiciently 
large number of witnesses or statements or marks, 
and that they should be independent of one another, 
that is, not in any way deducible from one another. 
The evidence, which European savants have acoumu-r 
lated, and which can be pitted against our evidence, 
is essentially cumulative. When their writings 
are examined, they appear to us to make six state¬ 
ments or to produce six marxs or items. We wiU 
first categorically state them;—1. ** That Mouryas 
(a clan of Buddhists) are mentioned in the passage— 
that images or likenesses are invented or made by 
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Mouryas, greedy of gold': ” 2. “ That Yavanas 

(Greeks) and Mudhyamikas (a sect of Buddhists) are 
mentioned in the passages—that a Yavana (recently) 
besieged S^keta and that a Yavana (recently) 
besieged MS.dhyamikas.”’ 3. That Ohandragupta 
and fuspamitra (princes of Buddhistic times) are 
mentioned as possessing halls—the hall of 
Ohandragupta and tho hall of Puspamitra.® 4, 
“ That Puspamitra sacrifices, and that Br&hma«as 
(Yajakas) officiate as priests (YAjayanti) at his 
sacrifice.”^ 6, " That vre here officiate as priests 

at Pusparaitra’s sacrifice.”® 6. “ That (literary 

•works called) V4savadattfi Sumanottarfl, and 


1 Vide the Mahlibhil« 3 "a of Tatanjalt, Benares edition, (T* 3,2.), 
page 73. The original Stitra of Fd/«mi is jtvikftrthe chitpanye” 
which comes hy anvntti. This disappearance of the affix Iwi hohis if 
there are two mavka^lviMri/iatvam (the pui’pose of livelihood,) 
and apanycUvam (the propex^y not to be sold). There ai*e such gods 
as Shiva, Skanda, VishAkha. These are sold, yet they have no hvi 
attached to them. The forms ai*e not Shivaka, Skandaka, Vkbakha- 
ka. How is this 1 This is the qixestion put to Fatanjall He says 

hfouryairhirany&rthibhirarchy&h prakalpiU bhavet Msu na sydt. By 
the Mouryasj seekers, or greedy of gold, images are made, let it be, 
with regard to them: there can be no hatu These "which (nx^o) at the 
present time for being worshipped^ with regard to them, Mn will be. 
Their forms will be Shivaka, &c.” We have referred to this passage 
more than once* 

s Vide ae same (IIL 2, 2.), page 74. “ AruKad Yavanah Sake^pa, 
aninad YavanomadhyamiMa” 

8 Vide tlie same (I. 1, 0-), page 167. " Piulipamitra-salM, Cbandm- 
gupta-sabli^” 

* Vide the same giL 1, 2.), page 26. «Ihispamitro yajate yajakd 
y&jayantL'' 

5 Vide the same (III. 2, 2.), page 77. ‘'..PiuspamUiam yftjjiyftmah.” 
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Bhaimarathi (are mentioned by Patanjali).”’ Tlio 
parentheses are our otto and put in to show 
what is not in the original and what is added. 
The statements give the literal translations of the 
passages as they occur in Patanjali. On these 
stacements the inference is based that Patanjali 
flourished about the time of Puspamitra—the last 
Shhdra-king mentioned in the Bhagavata-Punwia 
which can have no value as a *liistory for it does 
not record contemporary events, but which directly 
pretends to predict future events, and that Puspa¬ 
mitra flourislied when Menandros, a Orceco-Bac- 
trian, invaded India—Menandros whose date can 
be ascertained from Greek records. We need 
not state that we do not accept the validity of this 
evidence j because Puspamitra is yet to be identified 
with the prince mentioned in the Bhfxgavata-Pur3,wa, 
because Menandros is not mentioned in the Maha- 
bhasya, and because the Madhyamikas of Patanjali 
are yet to be connected with, and identified as, the 
M4dhyamikaa—a sect founded by Nagarjuna, whoso 
date can be approximately fixed by means of the 
statements made in Buddhistic writings of Thibet 
and Ceylon. We have examined the Mahabha.sya 
and have come to the conclusion that the externaP 


1 Vide the MahSbh&jya of Patanjali, (IV. 3, 1.), page 81. “ VAsava- 
datta, Sumanottard, na cha bbavati Bhaimarathi.' Wo have quoted 
the original.purposely that our translation may be oomx)ared. 

2 Ooldatucker produces and arranges external evidence -with 
an energetic vehemence and personal enthusiasm, which is a cha¬ 
racteristic of European phdologers. His esssvy, though it fails 
to fir the chrohology of Patanjali, is important, as it siicoocded in 
rousing attention, and eliciting discus,sion to be determined by the 
writings of Pa»mi,Kfityayana, and Patanjali. 
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evidence pi’oduced does not -warrant tlie conclusion 
as to tlie clirdnology of Pataujali. 

The Moiuyas. 

The first important question is—in what con¬ 
nection are the Mouryas mentioned by Patanjali ? 
He comments on the Shtra (V. 3, 99.) of Pilnini, 
the litoral translation of which is—“(likenesses) 
not to bo sold and for the purposes of a livelihood 
(do not take the tonninotion ifcan).” The paren¬ 
thesis indicates the Anuvntti from the preceding 
SiUras.” Pataniaii raises the question*—**(what of 
such likenesses as of Shiva, Skanda, and Vishftkha), 
which are known as Shiva, Skanda, Vishdkha, (and 
not as Shivaka, Skandaka, and VishS,khaka)? This is 
incori’ect grammatically. How is this ? Likenesses, 
invented or designed by the Mouryas, greedy of 
gold, cannot take (kan). These noxo iov the purpose 
of worship (established) will take, it.” We have 
stated the position laid down in the original text. But 
now being an adverb, it muse be connected with the 
word established. The commentary of Patanjali 
throws this much light only. It jaas an important 
bearing on the history of idolatry in India. The 
ancient Vedio Aryas worshipped thirty-three® gods 
only, variously classified and explained away. 
But idol-worship as such seems never to have 

1 Vide the MaMbM#ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V. 3, %), 
page 73. 

2 Sometimes more gods than thirty-three are mentioned, but in 
one or two passages in the JXik-SanhiU, of which (HI. 9, 9.) mentions 
apparently 3339 of gods (devas). The words are “ Trtui shatl trt saba- 
str^lfiyagnim trinshachcha devi nava chdsaparyan^^ These words are 
repeated exactly iu the Taittiriy^i-BrfifhmaHa (II. 7,12, 2.). 
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existed. Yet the non-Aryas TV^orsliipped gods . 
other than those of. the Aryas. Yeaj Shishna- 
devas (worshippers of the Phallus) are mentioned 
with contempt and condemned in the /?ik-Sanhita.^ 
In the third period of the Vedio polity the Aryas 
showed a leaning towards idolatry. The Vajasa- 
neya-SanhitS, distinctly states :—“His (of god) 
likeness is not; whose name is great glory.- (Fide 
the Taittirlya-SanhM (III, 1, 6.1.). PMni raises a 
difficulty by his silence as to the idohworship—an 
insupportable difficulty as the idols worshipped ought 
to be called Shivaka, Skandaka, and Yish&khaka. 
The Buddhists during the first and second periods of 
their history did not sanction idolatry: their system 
is entirely free from idolatrous taint. The Lalita- 
Vist&ra, as well as Dhammapada makes no mention 
of any idol-worship^ But a wild tribe like that of 
the Mouryas,—^the name probably derived from 
the Mfira-devas of the ^Jik-Sanhit&, identified by 
PatanJaJi® with Mula-devas (those who worshipped 


1 Vide the jRik-Sanhitd (VIL 104, 24.) or (X.. 87, 2.) where 

deva is mentioned. Patanjali interprets Mdra-deva into BiUa-deva 
having original gods. Vide his Mah^bhd^ya (VIII. 2,1.), page 33. Vide 
the ifiic-Sanhit4 (V. 20,2.) where * anyavrafca’ is used. Vide also 
(VIL 21, 5.) and (X. 99, 3.) where Shishna-devas are mentioned. 

2 In this passage Of the Taitliriya-Sanhita ‘Ayathi^Bev&h* or im¬ 
proper gods are condemned~a fact which gives grounds to believe that 
such gods began about this time to be worshipped by the Aryas. 
The literai translation we have* given of the (32. 3.) of the V&ja- 
saneya-Sanhit4 supports this view. 

8 Vide the Mah&bh&«ya of Patanjali (VlII. 2,1'.), page 33> Beuaref 
edition. The affix 8yan of Pd^iini forms it^ When it is added to Mdra, 
MAra is changed into Mourya. The worshippers oJp aboriginal gods 
would be its literal meaning if our derivation be adopted. 
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original gods) and formed by tlie affix yan—nofc 
as yefc Aryanized, made likenesses aind sold 
them. Ignorant of classical Sanskrit, they used 
incorrect grammatical forms. About the time of 
Patanjalij the aborigines had temples where idols 
wei'e worshipped, and some Aryas had degenerated 
enough to visit the temples.' But the Aryas as 
a class were as yet under the influence of the 
jf?i«i3 only, for Patanjali’s definition of a ditty 
(Dharmn) supports this statement-* and Patanjali 
cannot be supposed to confound the JSisis with 
either Brahmavftdinas or Acharyas, for Patanjali does 
not recognize the literature of the BrahmavMins as 
Vcdic.* The Mouryas may have been a powerful tribe. 
But the epithet greeAy of gold does not show that they 
had secured the throne of P4<aliputra. They were 
mean and low, because they sold idols—a profession, 
esteemed neither by the Brfihmawas nor Buddhists- 
The Shramavms, as practising austerities and as 
opposed to sacrifices, were condemned by the Aryas- 
The Shatapatha Brfi.hmana mentions them along with 
low classes like theOh&ndft.las.'* Their gown® expressed 
sin. The opposition between Br8,hmana8 and Shra- 
manas was deep and inevitable. The Mouiyas helped 


1 VicU tliQ Mah4bhi^aof Patanjali, (V. 3, 2.), Benares edition, page 
73, the words are^—^Y^tvet&s sampraid pCtj&iih^ t&su bhavi«yati. 

2 Vide the Mah&bh&^fa of Patanjali, Bsnares edition, (1.1, 1.), 
page 10, 

3 Yid^, the same. 

* Vide the Shatapatha Brfthmana (XIV. 6,1, 22.), Weberns edition, 
page 1086. The wording is:—Chllnc?&lah a-chfi?i^&lah, shramanah 
a*8hrama;iah, t^pasah a^t^asah. 

3 Vide the Sdtra of PAnini (V, .2, 200* 
m 
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idolatry, equally condemned by the Shramanas’ and 
the Achdryas. How can they be considered to be 
members of a royal family ? The Gupta-rajas of 
PS,^aliputra were in later times Mouryas. JBut the 
converse of this proposition is not true. The 
Guptas were Mouryas, therefore, it does not follow 
that all Mouryas were Guptas. Besides, the tribe 
must have existed long before Chandragupta flour¬ 
ished and exalted it. The exaltation of the tribe is 
opposed to the character given by Patanjali. No 
evidence is produced to show that Ohandragujita, 
the founder of the dynasty of the royal Mouryas, 
or his successors encouraged or established a manu- 
factoi'y for making idols. For these reasons, the 
Mouryas, who were as yet poor, and who earned 
their livelihood by making images, were not a tribe 
exalted by its connection with the ruling princes. 
Patanjali is not ironical, for his statement is 
seriously made. He did not think it necessary to 
enlarge on the statement, for he did not feel the 
power of idolatry which prevailed among the low 
and the poor non-Aryas without the pale of 
Aryan, polity. 

The Yavanas and Mddhyamikas. 

The Yavanas are sometimes mentioned in the 
ancient Sanskrit literature of India. European 
scholars are naturally tempted to identify them 


1 See the article on Sainano ia Cliildei’^a Pdli-dfctionary, where Btir- 
uouf's oxiiaione as to the relation between Br^ima^ias and Shrama^zasi 
is given. At the time of, and before Buddha Goutama, there wa« 
ax>poBition between Shrama/ias and Brfhma^iag. 
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witli the Greeks. The question of the identity 
of the Greeks with the Yavanas has acqnired a 
new significance from its connection with the 
chronology of Patanjali. No positive or negative 
evidence is produced in support of the identity, 
beyond some similarity, of mere sound between 
the Yavanas and t.ho tons which is supposed to bo 
the generic name of Greeks, who, however, never 
called themselves Ions or lonians. The louiaus 
formed a colony of tho Ilellonos in Asia iMinor 
•—a colony established in about 1100 B. 0., accord¬ 
ing to accepted European chronology. In the 
Eftmfiyaaa and tho Mahabhilrata, tho Yavanas 
are mentioned, but no information is vonchsafod in 
them by which to identify them with tho Greeks. Yet 
tho way in which they are mentioned is important. 
They had already formed a part of the population 
of ancient India. But not being genuine Aryas, 
or rather within the pale of Aryan-polity, they had 
no recognized status. The question of their status 
was raised and solved in a manner which shows 
that at tho time no importance was attached to them.’ 
They are again never mentioned as invaders of 
India. P&mni speaks of their alphabet.® Katyttyana 
does not notice them. Patanjali sometimes notices 
them but ranks them with the Shakas,® who appear 

1 ride the Mahabhftsya ef Patanjali, Benares edition, (II. 4,1.) 
page 397. Tlie Shaka Yavanas were settled inhabitants of tho Irjfi- 
Tarta, as defined by Patanjali. 

2 Vid^ the Sfitra of P^mni (IV. 1, 49.) with-the comments of 
KAty&yana. 

8 Among the sacrifices known as Ayanas, ' Sb4kyfinAm Aysnam^ 
or the arrival of the Shfikyaa is roeniaoned. In the SanhitH 
or Brfihmam literature this sacrifice is not mentioned. They seem 
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to be an inferior race. The KSshiM-vritti, a modern 
commentary on P&mni, adds that the Yavanas eat 
while lying down.^ Some have naturally made much 
of this statement. But Harivansha, a Pur4aa, which 
can be pitted' against the KS.shika-vntti, mentions 
that the Yavanas as well as the K^mbojas got their 
heads wholly shaved—a statement that the national 
custom of the Greeks never could sanction; because 
when Demosthenes sought to conceal himself in a 
cellar, he got his head shaved that he might be pre¬ 
vented from appearing in public places. Yet granting 
that the Yavanas and lonians are the same, how can 
it be ascertained' that they settled in India about 200 
B. 0., after the expedition of Alexander the 
Great, If the Ionian colony was formed in 
1100 B. 0. in Asia Minor, some of its out-laws 
or even persecuted statesmen might find their 
way into India and settle in it at that early 
date, for the Greeks always either persecuted 
or directly sent into exile their national leaders. 
We have made this hypothesis only to show how 
much can be stated in support of our conclusion, 
while little or nothing is produced as evidence 
on the side of the identity of the Yavanas with the 
Greeks. Dr. EfijendraM Mitra has elaborately 
discussed the question of the identity of the 
Yavanas in India with the European Greeks, and 


to have settled ia India during the time of the Anhdryaa, to have 
adopted most of the Aryan institutions and customs, and to have 
introduced caste into their own people. The sacrifices called Ayanas 
are chronologically important; 

1 BhaWojl bases his statement on the K4shik&-vritti. We have looked 
over the MaliftbhAeya carefully and failed to discover this statenient. 
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Las shoTiTi that the identity is merely imaginary. 
His brochure is, as usual, learned. But the argu¬ 
ment, based on a supposition of the connection of 
the Yavanas with the MMhyamikas, breaks down as 
soon as it is stated. Before as well as at the time 
of Patanjali, the word Mddhyamika} was used in 
the sense of central, being derived from Madhya— 
middle. It is applied to almost any thing central.® 
Patanjali never alludes to Buddha Goutama or his 
activities or his doctrines. He mentions Mddhya- 
mihdn along with the town of S4keta. The prin¬ 
ciple of common relationship or SA.milnadhi-karanya, 
as the Ach&ryas express it, applies, when the state¬ 
ment of Patanjali is to be interpreted. An acute 
thinker and lecturer like Patanjali cannot violate it. 
He never violates it. He often states it. Individuals 
(M4dhyamikdn is accusative plural and must mean 
individuals) of a certain philosophical Buddhistic 
sect cannot be mentioned along with a town like 
S^keta. Our Pandits would condemn even Patan¬ 
jali for such a procedure. MddhyamUcdn, therefore, 
refers to central towns or Ordmas, a generic 
Sanskrit word which includes Nagaras (a neuter 
noun).® Patanjali explains Grdma or town ip the 

1 Vide the Mah^bhdj^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V, 3, 2,), 
page 60. The original words :—anyena shaiph&Ukamanyena mfi- 
dhyamikam?' Thus the word M&dhyamika in the sense of central is 
used by Patanjali. 

2 In some copies of Patanjall's Mah&bh&iya (of course rnanuscnp* 
copies) *M4dhyamik^m occurs. In one place, a gloss declares MS.- 
dhyamikA to be a town. The collation of manuscripts discovers 
strange facta like this, about the Mddhyamikas—Buddhists of Gold- 
stUcker. 

8 Vide the Mahijbh/bya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (1. 3,1.), 
page 242, where Patanjali points out a distinction between Gr&ma and 
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Bame "way. Sukcfca is a inascnlinG noun. Tlio 
ellipsis—'\rndhyamiktin Graman (central towns)^—ia 
to be supi»lie(l. Besides to speak of individuals, 
belonging to a pbilosophical sect being besieged, is 
simply absurd unless direct persecution is meant, 
which no sensible invader will ever attempt at a 
time whon ho has no footing in the country. A 
Tavana would naturally seek an alliance with the 
Buddhists, for the liberality of their views and 
feelings could aid his cause. The Brdhmanas 
ought to be the natural opponents of the Yavanas. 
Now, the identity of the MMliyamikas with the 
Buddhists is the key-stone of the suporsti-ucture 
raised by learned Goldstiicker. But the key-stone 
gives way as soon as it is touched, and the splendid 
edifico falls to pieces. The delusion of having fixed 
the chronology of Patanjali at about 150 B. C.— 
a date too modeim for Patanjali—vanishes. But 
the strongest, argument on the other side is yet to 
be stated. 

The Hall of Ohandragupta and the Hall of Puspamitra. 

Patanjali mentions the Hall of Ohandragupta 
and the Hall of Puspamitra. Greek chronology can 
fix the dates of Ohandragupta, and Patanjali can 
be by some centuries modernized: the question is—■ 


Kagai'a He confimis the diatinctiou hy his remarks on (IL 4, 1.), 
page 396, where he says—'^Gr^maprati^edheua nagaraprati^edha.” The 
fact that this statement, though made for argument's sake, shows 
that Grftma ia generic as compared with Nagara, 

1 The word M&dhyamika in the sense of central is used in the 
Nirukta of Ydska (12-9). Patanjali uses it. See his Mah4bha«ya, 
Benares edition, (V, 3, 2.), page 00. See the priuciplc of Vy^kashe^Ja* 
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where does Patanjali speak of the Hall of Chandra* 
gupta and the Hall of Puspamitra ? Not in 
commenting on the Sdtra' where one naturally 
expects it, but; in commenting on a Shtra in the 
first book of P&,?imi.* Any part of the commentary 
•where the names occur, however closely examined, 
does not discover any special mark such as the 
name of Ch^nakya, whose history cannot bo sepa¬ 
rated from that of Ohandragapta. Even the 
commentary on the word Nirvaaa does not afford 
any aid in identifying the persons mentioned. The 
absence of any corroboration compelled us to 
procure and examine a manuscript copy of tho 
Mahdbhdsya. The copy in our possession does not 
tally with the Benares edition in one point only 
though in other respects, they are identical. Our 
copy mentions Puspamitra only. The Benares 
edition mentions both Chandragupta and Puspa-» 
mitra. This result is inevitable, so long as the 
Mahabhhsya is not critically and exhaustively 
examined. But such an examination will not finally 
settle the question under discussion, for the com¬ 
parison of the different copies of the Mah&bh&syae 
known, of the Khshik^-vritti, and of the Siddhhnta- 
Koumudi,and the collation of the examples, by which 
they illustrate the Sfitras of P&nini, establish the 
tendency in Indian teachers to substitute proper 


1 The Stltra of Pdniai (II. 4, 23.) is the place where Patanjali 
sliottld introduce the Hall of Chandragupta. JBut he is silent on this 
point. 

s In oonunenting on (I. 1, 6a) of the SAtras of PAnini, Pa¬ 
tanjali mentions the Hall of Chandragupta. See the Mah&bhAsya 
(L 1, 9,), page 167, Benares edition. 
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names familiar to them for those in the text they 
teach. The Kashika-vritti at times makes such 
changes, though it follows the MahS.bhasya as 
closely as it can. The Siddhflnta-Koumudi deviates 
directly and substitutes the names most familiar to 
its author. This tendency deserves special attention, 
when we consider the strange vicissitudes through 
which the Malulbhtlsya has passed. Bhartrihari 
states at a time, when even a single copy of the Mah&- 
bhdsya could not be procured, that Ohandrtlchtlrya 
got a copy from the Deccan, and that the study of 
the Mahfi.bhi!>ya was thus revived. Hilja-tarangiwl 
coiTOborates Bhartrihari. The history of the 
Mah^ibha^ya renders it probable that the tendency 
of teachers already noticed affected its text so far 
as mere immaterial examples were concerned.^ 
Hence on isolated names like those of Chandra- 
gupta and Puspamitra, a statement as to the chrono¬ 
logy of Patanjali cannot be based. But this conclu¬ 
sion is strengthened by the examination of the 
places in the commentaiy where Puspamitoa is 
mentioned. 


Puspamitra. 

Puspamitra is a Vdlhika prince, according to 
EAia-tarangam, in or about Kdshmir, a part of 
Yfilhika. A direct attempt is made to accommodate 


1 It is always difficult to illustrate aud exemplify the Sdtaras, for 
the general rules, particular rules, and individual rules with their 
exceptions and counter^exceptiona, dove-tail into a system which can 
be elucidated by means of examples only. Bilt the rul^ (II. 4, ia) of 
Pftnini is not of this natmis. But the examples like Chandragupta 
SabhA are not materiaL 
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Puspamitra and find room for him in the sacrificial 
economy by interpreting the root yaj (to sacrifice) 
in a metaphysical way, an attempt not any way 
opposed to the general tenor of the Mah^bhasya. 
One continued, consistent, and indivisible fact—a 
sacrifice is split up , into two parts, a saoritice as 
performed by priests who chant the Mantras, 
operating on sacrificial instruments and materials, 
preparing and throwing offerings into the fire, and 
the formula—this is not mine—which a saorificer 
(Yajamilnaj repeats as an offering is thrown into 
the sacred fire.^ On this metaphysical distinction 


1 Vide the MahabbUsya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III 1, 2.), 
page 26. Yajyddim chS-vipaiy^sah, yajyS^di^ii ch^lviparyaso vakta- 
vyah, Pu^rpamitro yajate yfi-jakd y^jayantiti, tatra bhavitavyam Pu^pa 
mitro yfiijayate y^jakd» yajantlti, yajyp,di^ chdyiparydso nau&kriyS- 
yajyarfchatvdt, yajyMi^ii clid^viparydsah siddhah, kutah, 
kny4afi»m yajyarthatvat, n^n^kriydyajerarthdh, ndvashyam yajir ha- 
vih-prakaepana eva vartate, kim tarhi, tydgepi yartat\ utdyathd, 
aho yajata ityuchyate yah sua^u tydgam karoti tarn cha PujjpamitrKh 
karoti, ydjakdh prayojayantiti.” The following is tho translation of 
this passage. “ And tliere is no-miatake (aviparydsa) in the case of 
yajyddi (roots like yaj). And no-mistako‘ in the case ofyajydiii 
is to be declared. Pujpamitra sacrifices, the Ydjakas cause 
(liim) to sacrifice. There it should be;—-Piwpamitra causes (the 
priests) to sacrifice^ and the priests (Ydjakas) sacrifice. There is 
no-mistake in yajyddi, because many actions ai’o expressed by 
yaji (the root yaj). And that there is no-iuistake in tho case of 
yajyddi (roots like yaj) (is) established. Wlience? Because many 
actions are expressed by yaj. Many actions (are) expressed 

by yaj. (The root) yaj (is) not necessarily used (vartate) in the 
sense of throwing an oblation, (into a fire) only. What then 1 It 
is also used in the sense of a formula. That (is) thus. Well, who 
repeats the formula (tydga) (he) it is said, yajate. And Puapamitra re* 
peats the formula. The priests cause him to do ii.'^ 1, In this passage, 
a distinction is pointed out between thrmohig an oblation into a fkt 
(liavih-prakfi3pa?ia) and (renunciation). In the sacrificial system, 
n 
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some scholars insist as chronological evidence. 
Patanjali directly states that Yfilhika, as beyond 
the pale of the Ary^varta, is unfit for the purposes of 
a sacrifice. How can he permit a Valhika prince 
like Puspamitra to sacrifice ? The distinction is 
metaphysically known to Patanjali for it was 
not recognized by the JSisis whom alone Patanjali 
recognizes, as he more than once insists on their 
dicta being the only foundation of all duty 
(Dharma).^ The ancient Bisis and the Achtlryas 
do not sanction the perfoi’mance of a sacrifice by 
a Shfldra-prince. The modern Br&hmanas are 
opposed to it. How can Patanjali maintain it? 
Besides, this one isolated statement does not 
compromise the general attitude of the Mah^lbhisya 
towards the Shfidras. The passages, where the name 
of Puspamitra occurs, deserve the serious attention 
of those who are inclined to attach any importance 


such a distinction is ixn-tenable. This sort of hoir-splittiug is not 
necessary in the ancient sacrificial system to which it is not 
known 2» Trying to interpret an act of Puspamitra some-how 
is not a necessity with Patanjali, The schools like Sounfigasand Bh4rad- 
v^jtyas were above such attempts. 3. Througnout the MahAbhA^ya^ 
the exclusion of Shfidras and other castes from sacrifice is thoroughly 
visible. 4, This spirit of accommodation is against the internal 
evidence we have produced. 5. This is not the only instance in the 
Mah&bh%a which betrays such a spirit of metaphysical discussion* 
Patanjali is often over-communicative. 6, If the passage is eliminated, 
the general system or fiow” of the Mahdhhfisya is not affected. 
It is an interesting interpretation as it is. Vide the same (III. 2. 2.), 
page 76. " Pu^pamitram yfijayimah”—Here we cause Puspamitra to 
sacrifice. The example throws no more light. 

1 Vide the first Book of the Mahfibhft^a of Patanjali the Paspa- 
shfi-hnika (I, 1, 1.), page Iff of the Behares edition. The original words 
are ^evalam i?i«i*‘sampi'ad4yo dharmah.” 
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to them. We have quoted them at length. With due 
respect to the learned savants like Groldstiicker, 
•we humbly state that we consider the passages to he 
chronologically unimportant, for the Vedic polity 
was still powerful, and the action of Buddhism had 
not begun to disintegrate it. A long period inter¬ 
vened between the downfall of the Vedic polity and 
the revival of Brahmanio polity. The E^ja-taranghii 
refers to an interval of this description. We have 
quoted the passage from the B^ja-tarangi«i.^ Ndgdr- 
juna had passed away The Buddhistic flow of energy 
had begun to subside, when the text of the Maha- 
bhlsya was revised in Kashmir, and even a new 
work on grammar was written. When true 
K^atriyas flourished in the different towns of the 
Ary&varta, when the Kurus still abounded in 
Mathur4,when the Vedic traditions were well-known, 
and when Vedie aspirations predominated in all the 
schools, which strenuously taught the pupils—^who 
■walked hundreds of miles to profit by instruction 
in the philosophy and literatfue developed by the 
Aohfiryas like P^nini and AshvaMyana—that they 
might be able to perform sacrifices for a lord (a Yaja- 
mana), no Buddhistic Puspamitra, however powerful, 
and however opulent, would be allowed to perform 
a sacrifice by the T^jakas or theologians imbued 
with the spirit of Ashvalayana and of Kfitydyana. 


1 the RS-jatarangini (Taratiga 1.) sMokas (1T6-178), Calcutta 
edition. Chandi^cMrjSdibhir labdhMesham tasmat tadd-gamam, pra- 
vartitanj Mahdbhd^yam svuni cha vyakara?eam kritam (176), tasmiuua- 
vasare Bouddhd deshe prabalatdm yayith, nfigdrjimena sudhiyd 
bodhisatvena pdlitdh (177), te vddinah paidjitya vddena nikhildn 
budMn, kriydoi nUapiird/ioktdinachchhindanndgamadvwh (ITS), 
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Puspamitra could legitimately aspire after the 
■wisdom taught by the disseutei'‘3 like Buddhists. 

V^savadatt^. 

The argument based or the use of the present 
tense used in the commentary in connection with 
Puspamitra may he safely passed over now. The 
distinguished editor of the Y&savadatt4, as it is 
published, admits that it is a modern production.’^ 
Its style, its conceits, and its vocabulary support 
his statement. The mention of V^savadattS, does 
not affect our conclusion. 


I Vide Fitzerald HalFs edition in connection mth Bibliotlieca 
Xndica, Calcutta, In.tbia connection, his preface deserves fl-thention. 
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VASE^rraCA BHARADYlJA BVTTA. 


54. y, who knows his former abode, who sees both 

heaven and hell, who has reached the eximciion of hirth; him 
indeed do I call a Br^mana." 

63. V. YiseWha, know then, that (in the eye of) those who 
are wise, he, who is accomplished in the tixree-fold knowledge, 
■who is appeased, who has extinguished an after-existence, is 
[not oxily a Brahman, but is the very] Br4hm or Indra ” ^ 

KEYATTA SVTTA 

^ In [Nirvina], of which the mind alone can form a proper 
conception—which is not perceptible to the eye—which is 
endless—and which, indeed, is in every way glorious, there 
is neither water, earth, fire, nor air. Here, there is no [such 
thing as may be called] long, short, small, great, good and 
evil. Here too, both the nUma and riipa are wholly extin¬ 
guished. By the destruction of Yififiana, or consciousness, 
this (existence) is also [uparuijatil annihilated.’ ^ ♦ 

BHAMMAPADA. 

153—4, ^ Through transmigrations of numerous births have 
i run, not discovering, (though) seeking the house-builder ; 
and birth again and again is an affliction. 0 house-builder! 
thou art [now] seen. Thou shalt not again build a house [for 
me]. All thy rafters are broken. The apex of the house is 
destroyed. My mind is inclined to Nibban. . It has arrived at 
the extinction of Desire,” 
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T he history of Buddhism is to be divided into 
three periods. 1st. The period of simple thought 
and feeling—^the period of the propagation of its 
doctrines. 2nd. The period of metaphysical 
Buddhism. 3rd. The period of popular Buddhism 
and its decline; 


Section I. 

THE PERIOD OF SIMPLE THOUGHT AND PEELING’. 

Buddhistic literature, when examined from philo¬ 
logical and metaphysical points of view, discovers 
the three periods into which we divide the history 
of Buddhism. The evidence on which this division 
is based is produced in the sequel. 

Rationalistic tendencies before the time of Buddha 
Goutama. 

Tendencies to question the authority of the 
Vedas were shown long before Buddha Goutama 
succeeded in organizing opposition to the Vedic 
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polity, social and religious.^ 1. Koutsa led the 
thinkers opposed to the authority of the Vedas. 
He urged a variety of grounds, and attempted to 
point out that the Vedas were to no purpose. The 
opposition of Koutsa -was entirelj- rationalistic. 
P4«.ini mentions sceptics, fatalists, and atheists. 
2, About the time of Patanjali the Aryas con¬ 
sidered the Sanskrit language to be eternal and 
immutable, and openly showed contempt to non- 
Aryan or current dialects, which had benefited by 
their contact with the highly cultivated and copious 
language of the Aryas, and began to assort their 
claims to attention. 3. A new school of thinkers 
pr exegetes—a school not known to PfiTiini, but 
attracting special attentioTi at the time of Kfi.ty3.- 
yana and Patanjali—^had come into existence. The 
utterances of these energetic scholars constitute 
the Arauyakas, that is, thought cultivated in 
forests. Even now, though much venerated, the 
Arawyakas are not repeated in a dwelling house. 
These two circumstances warrant the conclusion 
that the Aryan orthodoxy, accustomed to perform 
sacrifices often lasting for months, did not approve 
of the non-sacrifi'cial interpretations proposed by 
the authors of the Arawyakas, persecuted them, 
and compelled them to resort to forests to 


I In tlxe ^ift-Veda-Sanhitfir, the word Yati is once used in the 
sense of one who condemns sacrifices. His wealth was transferred 
to Bhrign by an Aryan warrior. It is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Br&hmana that Yatia were thrown before jackals by the Aryas. These 
Yatis were probably the leaders of the non-Aryas, and hence, were 
persecuted by the Aryas. A Yati is an important factor in the 
Buddhistic polity. 
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cultivate their favourite pursuits, to give vent to 
their feelings and to cherish their aspirations. 
When, at present in India, a doctrine of the 
Aranyakas is explained, special care is taken 
to exclude those who are not duly initiated. 
Esoteric principles grew up and prospered, 
resulted in the Yoga-system of philosophy, and 
paved the way of Buddhism. Two important con¬ 
sequences ensued : the Vedic sacrifices were gradu¬ 
ally neglected, and sometimes openly ridiculed. 
Very often, they were spiritualized away. 
Important passages of the Vedas were explained 
anew as sanctioning the new thought and aspira¬ 
tions of the Aranyakas, which boldly asserted that 
their doctrines were the best, and ought to supersede 
all other doctrines ; that theirs was the way ; 
and that it was open to all castes alike. A Shftdra 
was initiated because he spoke what was true. A 
Ksatriya became a teacher, because he boldly thought 
for himself. Acts of charity and benevolence 
were commended in the place of regular animal 
sacrifices like the Agnisioma and Ashvamedha. 
The Vratas began to supersede Yajnas. The first 
could be observed by any body. They did not 
require an array of learned priests versed in 
manipulating a sacrifice. They did not depend 
for their success on the possession of wealth. No 
animal was to be killed. No Soma-juice was to be 
drunk. Awakened to the sense of Personal Sin, 
and resolved to destroy him, an individual had 
only to observe a Vrata. This was a great national 
advance. The class of priests who had the 
monopoly of sacrificial duties could be dispensed 
with. The liberty of an individual to act for 
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himself acquired a new significance. Yet the 
opposition to the authority of the Vedas, the nou- 
recognition of the Sanskrit language as sacred and 
immutable, the condemnation of sacrifice, the 
commendation of individual Vratas, efforts to 
spiritualize Vedio doctrines and rites, and the 
emancipation of all classes and castes so far as 
religious thought and aspirations and social privi¬ 
leges were concerned—all these are the charac¬ 
teristic marks of Buddhism, for which the way was 
paved, as the considerations, we have urged, show. 
The nation was prepared when Buddha (Joutama 
began to preach, for his spiritualism was under¬ 
stood and appreciated, and gradually even the 
Br^hma? 2 .as recognized him as a great teacher. 

Buddha Goutaraa. 

The life of Buddha Goutama is to be extracted 
from a work called the Lalita-VistS-ra, which abounds 
with wild exaggeration and which artificially brings 
together events not likely to occur in the way 
described for the purpose of mere effect The 
whole life is not, however, an allegory. A person¬ 
age of the name of Buddha Goutama really lived 
and led the movement which gradually developed 
into Bouddha-Dharma, Some English writers of 
eminence assert that the Lalita-Vistdra is an 
romance, the characters of which are not real ; but 
they do not categorically mention the grounds of 
their assertion. If Buddha Goutama be not an 
historical person, a number of facts such as the 
monuments built and dedicated' to him, the 
relationship between him and Mhula, Ananda, and 
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othei’Sj and liis descent from SLakya-parentage 
cannot be explained. The chronology of Buddha 
Goutama is ably discussed by Tumour in his 
exhaustive introduction to the Mahavanso, and the 
grounds for the statement that he flourished about 
500 B, 0. are given. The name of his father is 
Shuddhodana, and that of his mother is M4yi\devi. 
The tribe of the Sh&kyas was now in a flourishing 
condition; but the affinity between it and the 
well-known Aryan tribes cannot be traced. As the 
ShS.kyas* are not mentioned either by the jBisis 
and Brahmavadins, it appears that it was 
an immigrating tribe which had adopted the 
institutions of the Aryas and had overtaken 
them in civilization. Whenever a tribe flourished 
and proved powerful, it was the custom of the 
Aryas to recognize it and to assign a status in 
their own social economy. The history of ISfisfldas 
bears out this statenaent. The father of Buddha 
Groutama assumed the name of Shuddhodana, 
perhaps because he had given up animal food 
and adopted a vegetarian diet. Mayadevi was so 
called from her beauty. Romantic names ai’e 
even now common in India. Often are names 
changed to show a change of life. Ko inference 
can be drawn from the nature of mere names, 
though European philologers dare build important 
theories on them. The family of Shuddhodana, 
though prosperous and' opulent, was sober and 
commanded respect from the Sh^kyas. The principles 
of benevolence, ti’uthfulness, purity of conduct 


2 Vidt notcj page 395. 
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and cosmopolitism, -which Bnddha Go-utama 
worked up into a system with marvellous success, 
were instilled into his mind when he was a mere 
boy. He was the only son of his parents who not 
unnaturally were exceedingly fond of him. His 
education was carefully attended to. Versed in 
the arts of the warrior caste, and brought up under 
BrAhma«as who had specially cultivated metaphy¬ 
sics, Buddha Goutama early began to propose to 
himself, and to attempt, the solution of philosophi¬ 
cal problems. From the effect produced on the 
mind of Buddha Goutama, it may be supposed that 
the BrtLhmawas, who instructed him, were free 
thinkers of the school of Koutsa, or philosophical 
sceptics, who had a leaning towards the asceticism 
developed by Patanjali, the author of the Yoga- 
system. Again, orthodox Br^hmanas, who abstained 
from a ShrMdha-dinner, and who continually kept 
up a sacrificial fire in their houses, would not 
condescend to minister to the religious wants of a 
Shfikya family or to instruct a ShSkya youth. The 
education given to Buddha Goutama awakened 
and converted his mind. This is a remarkable, 
though not an rmcommon, phenomenon in the religi¬ 
ous history of India. He seriously asked the question 
to himself:—What is the purpose of the life of 
man? Bom helpless, ha^ssed by feelings of 
uneasiness and discomfort, exposed to difficulties 
and dangers, often poor and destitute, often dis¬ 
eased and disabled, often depressed and discouraged, 
often insulted and irritated, often buoyed up with 
hopes, and often disappointed in carrying out his 
designs, always ignorant,, and yet always pursuing 
knowledge, man one day is destined to breathe his 
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last, to begin once more a career of misery—a 
condition at once inevitable and undesirable. 
Buddba Goutama was impressed with this feeling. 
Though in circumstances of ease and opulence, 
and a special object of the solicitude of liis parents, 
he became uneasy and dejected. This state of 
his mind was discovered by his pai'ents who sought 
to soothe him by diverting his attention. He was 
married to a beautiful Shfikya lady, the daughter of 
Dandapfmi, and her charms, it was thought, would 
secularize his feelings and affections. The family 
apparently enjoyed such happiness as opulence, 
social influence, and luxury can afford. Kapila- 
Tastu was a flourishing town. The palace of 
Bhuddhodana, worthy of his position as the prince 
of Kapila-Vastu, was large and magnificient; 
but a separate palace, specially adorned with 
exquisite works of art, and situated in a garden 
was allotted to Buddha Goutama, who had within 
easy reach all allurements of a luxurious life. 
Musicians and dancing girls vied with one another 
in diverting his mind. Br&hmams of reputation 
and sanctity frequented the yonng prince, and rich 
gifts were freely conferred upon them. He had 
a large retinue of servants and followers who 
delighted intbeir obedience • to, and the pleasure 
of, Buddha Goutama, Very often, he was induced 
to walk about in the garden where hares would 
peep out of a bush, where birds warbled melodi¬ 
ously, and where purling streams meandered in 
artificial meadows. Chhandaka, the name of the 
servant whose special business it was to amuse 
Buddha Goutama, told pleasant stories or indulged 
in half jocose and half serious talk. GopS, whose 
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charms celestial damsels admired, could be seen in 
the garden, looking at her lord with fascinating 
emiles of love, now approaching him to draw his 
attention to a beautiful flowering plant and now 
pointing to a fish swimming briskly in a stream. She 
was accompanied by a retinue of young maids, who 
suggested to her how to address young Goutama, 
whose melancholy and ascetic proclivities could bo 
discovered as he walked alone with a careless gait 
and downcast eyes—a circumstance which produced 
in his devoted spouse feelings of anxiety. Water 
was sprinkled on the path-ways, and flowers, strewed. 
Caparisoned horses were paraded. Elephants 
and chariots were ready, whenever they were 
required. So far as comforts of this life are 
concerned, nothing was wanting: a pastime suc¬ 
ceeded a pastime. The monotony of life was broken 
by a delightful conversation of young ladies or by a 
besotted elephant combating with his .rival. Yet 
Buddha (xoutama never smiled or enjoyed what 
he saw. He often heaved a sigh. The mind that 
sought the solution of transcendental problems 
of human destiny, was reflected in the features 
which glowed with the light which heavenly aspira¬ 
tions and contempt of the world can shed. He 
looked up towards the heavens and stood absorbed 
in meditation. When awakened from his trance, 
he confoundedly looked at the trees. Gop4 spoke 
to him about the pleasure the garden could afford. 
“ My dear” said she, “ see how nicely the birds 
sing! How beautifully the plants sparkle, bathed 
in the soft delicious twilight. But thy voice is 
sweeter than that of these pretty birds. Thy 
countenance sheds a light which brightens and 
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bewitclies my mind. Let us walk together under 
this bower and see how the sun sets.” He cast 
a glance at her; but it was the glance of an ascetic 
whose affection was universal and whose a.ppetites 
were subdued. Ho then observed :—“ Oh ! how 
transient is life ? To what ills it is heir I A hawk 
may prey on these pretty birds before the next day 
breaks: these plants may wither; my voice is sweet, 
because I am youthful, but youth is fleeting. All 
our pleasures have a sting in them. Oh ! oven tho 
sun, that appears so glorious before it sets, is liable 
to destruction.” Gopfi. felt uneasy: her sensitive 
mind was moved: the feeling that doubts the 
stability of the world was touched: she burst into 
tears and sought to throw herself into the arms of 
young Goutama. Her maids helped her. Goutama 
stood an image of serenity and moralized on life. 
The time of the night-fall approached. The 
anxious parents had placed sentinels round the 
palace of Buddha Goutama and had taken precau¬ 
tions that their beloved son might not walk out, and, 
alone and unaided, betake himself to mountain- 
fastnesses to reflect on the miseries of this life and 
to contrive the means of escaping them. They 
were alarmed; their mind often misgave them as 
to his plans, and their apprehensions did not prove 
groundless. At midnight, Goutama fled from his 
palace, alone and helpless, but with a mind resolute 
and brave. He vowed as he cast a parting glance 
at the palace:—“ I will not rotum to these 
pleasm’es. I will solve the problems of the destiny 
of man. Free from birth and free from death, 

I will realize eternal beatitude.” He ha^ not 
walked some miles befofe he discovered a.venerated 
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ascetic, surrounded by his numerous disciples, and 
engaged in a philosophical conversation. 

The times of Buddha Goutama and his early life> 

We have already dwelt upon asceticism as it 
existed at the time of Pii?iini, and referred to the 
antagonism between ascetics and Brahmawas. Tho 
principles of asceticism were further developed 
and its modes and forms were fixed at the time of 
Buddha Goutama. The country in the lower 
Gangetic valley about Behar abounded with ascetics: 
they wore yellow robes: their heads were entirely 
shaved: their bodies were generally emaciated by 
the practice of strange austerities: they had totally 
given up worldly life: they lived at a distance from 
towns or villages; and they were respected by the 
people who visited them and made presents of food 
and clothes. The forms of austerities were hard and 
various. From morning to evening, and from day to 
day, trying penances were performed, much to the 
vexation of the spirit, yet they earnestly sought to 
practise contemplation and to realize beatitude. The 
power of the senses being subdued, and the exter- 
nalizatiou of the. soul through the mind being 
checked, and gradually annihilated, the soul is con¬ 
centrated upon itself. Then it realizes a peace and a 
beatitude which are the legitimate objects to be 
sought in this life. Buddha Goutama boldly asserted 
that he had found peace and beatitude. The 
names of some ascetics who had gathered disciples 
about them are preseiwed. The disciples thus 
gathered constituted a Sangha or an assembly. 
The Sangha in the sense, of the vtdy us is mentioned 
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by P&mni. Sucli an ascetic was Avida K414pa, 
whom Goutama saw after he had fled from his 
palace. The name ArMa K§.lapa does not seem 
to be Aryani The antecedents of Aritfa, who 
imparted first lessons to Buddha Goutama are 
not preserved. Converted by the sight of an 
ascetic when he was in his own palace, and streng¬ 
thened in his desire of asceticism by ArftcZa, who 
paid great compliments to his intellectual powers 
and moral qualities, Buddha Goutaiaa stayed with 
his first preceptor for some time, and the preceptor 
exerted upon him an influence fraught with mighty 
consequences to India. Prom the position of 
a mere pupil, Buddha Goutama rose to the position 
of his colleague. ArMa Ka%a associated with 
his pupil on terms of equality. Buddha Goutama 
met with another ascetic of reputation. He was 
also followed by a number of disciples. He was 
a son of R4ma and was named Eudraka. Buddha, 
who had made sufficient progress in the knowledge 
of SamMhi, soon discovered that the pretensions 
of JRudraka were hollow; that he had not realized 
what he taught; that he had not studied under 
any distinguished teacher; that he was vain¬ 
glorious ; and that his mind was worldly. But 
Goutama adroitly managed to associate with him 
for some days and to depart without displeasing 
him. Some of the disciples of Rudi’aka followed 
Buddha Goutama. From such stories, seriously 
narrated in the romance called the Lalita VistAra, it 
may be safely infeired that Buddha Goutama did 
not invent the forms of contemplation or the 
modes of austerities ; that the dress, the daily life, 
and manners of ascetics had be^n fixed before him: 
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and that the people had leamt to admire and revere 
them; The influence of these ascetics upon the 
life of Groutama was great. He journeyed from 
place to place, practising austerities, now as lean 
as a reed, now hardly able to breathe, now fixed 
to a spot so that the shepherds of the place took 
him for a heap of earth, and now standing in the 
hot sun till he could not continue. Quiet, serious, 
full of faith, courageous, resolute, and easily 
remembering what he saw or heard, Buddha 
Goutama tortured the flesh, that the spirit might 
beJUumined. and that not distracted by external 
objects, if might experience the beatitude which 
contemplation produces. Buddha Goutama states 
that his efforts were cromied with success. Doubt¬ 
less they were eminently successful, for he 
communicated an impulse to national thought and 
aspirations, and re-cast all social and religious 
institutions. 


The life of Buddha Goutama summed up. 

The life of a religious reformer does not generally 
abound in events. Yet in the case of Buddha 
Goutama, a political event facilitated his operations. 
His mind being fortified against evil temptations, 
he began to preach. His eloquence gathered about 
him many disciples, and the new doctrine some¬ 
how attracted the attention of AjSitashatru, son of 
Bimbisara, king of Pdfaliputra. Devadatta, an 
ambitious Brdhmana, also exercised a grfeat influence 
on the mind cf the young prince, and even took a 
part in his plans of self-aggrandizement. At this 
time, Bimbisdra, the sovereign of Pdteliputra and 
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father of Ajdtashatru, either died a natural death 
or -was killed. The prince, a convert to Buddhism, 
ascended the throne. Devadatta’s influence 
. declined. He either disappeared or was dispatched. 
The influence of Buddha Q-outama under these 
circumstances gradually increased. His disciples 
in Behar, Gayl, and Benares, acquired a recognized 
position in society, and the Gangeti© valley was 
stirred up, and a great religious upheaval began to 
be felt. Hundreds, including Bnlhroanas and 
respectable house-holders of other castes, hastened 
to monasteries which had adopted the doctrines of 
Buddha Goutama, whose prosperity excited the 
jealousy of teachers whose reputation gradually 
began to wane. The- Tirthankaras or friars, like 
the Pharisees, among the Jews, who sought the 
pleasures of the world and whose influence was 
based on false pretensions, to sanctity and know¬ 
ledge, were specially enraged. When self-interest 
is affected, the worst human passions come into 
play. An attenapt on the life of Buddha Goutama 
was made, and its failure strengthened his position, 
advanced the interests of his church, and resulted 
in the extinction of all external opposition. The 
cunning have recourse to religion and pretend to 
be above the world, when they desire most to 
advance their worldly interests. Ajiltashatru, whose 
conduct towards his father was unjustifiable, and 
whom the people naturally disliked, grew in his 
attachment to Buddha Goutama. His devotion 
to the course of the new religion atoned for his 
pohtical sins. AjtUashatru increased his power and 
enlarged his empire. His political aggrandizement 
contributed to the stability of the church esta- 
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Wished by Buddha Goutama, Bat though all 
opposition from without was thus overcome, yet 
Buddha Goutama did not pass the rest of his life 
in peace. Two disciples, who had participated 
in his trials and comforts, suddenly died. Dissen¬ 
sions became imminent in his church itself. 
Complicated questions as to the admission of 
women into a monastery, and puerile bickerings on 
points of mere discipline, at one time threatened 
to unnerve him. Women were permitted to be 
nuns, and the bickerings of his followers were 
silenced by adopting conciliatory measures. The 
Church or Sangha had been formed : its doctrines 
had been consolidated: the feelings of devotion 
and attachment to the Church had been developed: 
political influence had been secured: the three 
great principalities on the banks of the Ganges 
had been leavened by the feeling that the world 
was full of misery, and that a great teacher had 
proclaimed a plan of deliverance; the Br^hmanas 
and.friars, the mendicants and teachers, had been 
either silenced or cowed into submission. The 
prestige of Buddha Goutama had been established 
and the short sayings uttered by him had been 
oonswintly quoted. Shlokas composed in all 
metres and glorifying particular acts of the enlight¬ 
ened teacher were constantly sung: the intellect 
of the national leaders in the Gangetic valley 
was awakened: and their feelings were touched 
by the new doctrines.. From village to town, 
eveiy where monasteries and monks could be 
seen, delighting in the recital of the sayings of 
Buddha, composing short poems to exalt his 
virtues, preaching to the masses about the excel- 
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lence of Ms doctrines, calling upon them to 
reflect on the miseries of the world, and declaring 
to them that a method for their deliverance was 
propounded by Buddha Goutama. After such 
important results had been achieved, surfeited 
■with delicious pork, Buddha Goutama died. The 
cause of his death is unworthy of his life. The 
event created an extraordinary sensation through¬ 
out the Gangetio valley. At last, his followers 
whether princes or peasants were reconciled to 
their fate: the feeling of bereavement was soothed, 
and the relics of the dead soon began to be more 
venerated than the living teacher himself. 

Suddhisim and its spread. 

The rapid spread of Buddhism and the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and its establishment, even in 
the life-time of its originator, are facts partly to 
be explained by the extraordinary character of 
Buddha Goutama, partly by the nature of the 
system of discipline he introduced, and partly by 
the simplicity and adaptability of the doctrines he 
preached. 

The character of Buddha Qoutama. 

Buddha Goutama struggled strenuously against 
the influence of the flesh. He made constant efforts 
to overcome its pains. He felt that M&ra or Satan 
was always opposed to him. Avarice, ambition, 
desire of applause, anger, lust, and envy constituted 
the army of Mara which often laid a siege to his 
mind and tried as often to take it by storm; but 
his mind never surrendered, as its serenity and 
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peace could not be oyercome. This is the most 
important trait in his character. The whole system 
of Buddhism is, in one sense, built on the idea of 
such a struggle. Descended from royal parentage, 
and having voluntarily adopted the life of a monk, 
he inspired respect and produced the feeling of 
gravity and seriousness in those who saw him. He 
was beautiful and his features commanded obedi¬ 
ence, a circumstance apparently so accidental, was 
an essential element in his success, for it attracted 
the attention of his audience and enhanced the 
effect of what he said. His voice was sweet, and 
his manners were endearing and conciliatory. His 
magnanimity, his generosity, his humanity and 
benevolence have passed into a proverb. Hever 
rufBled, his mind never lost its balance. Never 
mastered by the temptations of the world, his 
heart overflowed with complacent joy and parental 
affection. He never discussed with any body. He 
simply taught. He never definitely stated a 
metaphysical proposition. He conciliated Br&h- 
manas by indefinitely recognizing their gods and 
goddesses, their systems of Heavens and Hells. 
He secured the attachment of his followers by 
engaging in war against the legions of M4ra or 
Satan. He never spoke violently against caste, but 
constantly stated tnat devotion to truth, piety, and 
the abdication of the world, deserved more atten¬ 
tion than mere mechanical rules of social life and 
conduct. He modified the doctrine of the transmi¬ 
gration of the soul already developed during the time 
of the Aoh§,ryas, and declared that those who should 
overcome Jfiara, the evil spirit, in this special life, 
would make continuous progress in righteousness, 
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and could one day attain to Buddha-liood itSelf, with, 
power over Heaven and Hell, over gods and over 
the universe. The recognition of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis^ conciliated the philosophical 
Brahmawa, who had cultivated the principles of the 
Arawyaka-literature. Its modification satisfied 
his followers in whom it produced new aspirations. 
His patience was so great that he allowed whatever 
he said to take root, and develop itself. His 
moral courage was great, for he gave up the 
luxuries of a royal palace, and entered on a life 
of painful asceticism. His faith was extraordinary 
inasmuch as he boldly stated that he was 
Buddha, or one enlightened and saved, and that hft 
delighted in saving mankind. His intellect was 
powerful, for he elaborated a system of discipline 
and principles of conduct which strengthened the 
will and softened the heart of his followers. His 
will was unbending, for he never retracted a state¬ 
ment or yielded to any opposition. The character 
of Buddha Goutama was such that his influence 
in the course of a few centuries penetrated the 
whole,of Asia and indirectly acted on the European 
nations. 

His system of discipline and its basis. 

The whole society wa« divided into two sections: 
the laity and the monks. The former was 
considered as the mere audience to be addressed : 
the latter instructed it, both by example and 
precept. Buddha Goutama took special care of 


1 Yidc the Fd7eiiilyaiii (Y. 2, 92,), 
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tlie monks—the instruments of instruction. The 
monks had to give up the world and to enter a 
monastery, where pure principles of individual 
and social morality and spirituality were strictly 
enforced. Self-abnegation constituted the essence 
of Buddhistic discipline. An appeal was con¬ 
stantly made to their heart, the evil ten¬ 
dencies of which were graphically pointed 
out. To overcome the evil spirit is the most 
arduous task conceivable. The monks felt that 
they had to wage a war of infinite duration with 
themselves; that their enemies were at once power¬ 
ful and insidious; that every moment of thedr life, 
the evil spirit sought to distract their attention and 
to ruin them in a Variety of forms and with a 
variety of allurements; and that yet it was their 
duty to overcome their enemy. This feeling was so 
strongly impressed, that for the first time in Indian 
literature whether Vedic, Buddhistic, or Brahmanic, 
a romance was written—-a romance which personifies 
the evil spirit, which describes his army, his 
modes of warfare, his military officers, and his 
strong-holds, which illustrates and embellishes its 
parts with the delineation of well-known human 
characters, and which produces, a vivid impression 
of the power of M4ra or Satan, and war with him 
on the minds of the audience. He Who should 
overcome evil by his individual prowess could be 
emancipated from the sorrow of births and deaths 
in an unceasing rotation of existence. The monks 
to whom such romances were read and explained, 
heaved deep sighs and uttered audibfy:—“Ah! 
M&ra, thou condemned spirit! How happy are 
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those who are free from attachraent to the fleshi !"* 
The day and a portion of the night was spent either 
in meditation and in listening to Gath&s on the 
subjects read and explained. Those who had 
made some progress in knowledge, and who had at 
least partially overcome Mhra, composed GUth&s, 
singing of their partial triumph and exhibiting 
M&ra as the worst enemy of mankind. Impressed 
with the strong sense of the internal struggle 
between the good and evil spirits, and inspired 
with the hope of ultimate success in the struggle— 
when the G^th^s were read and explained—monks 
embraced monks, shedding tears of joy and 
hope, and congratulating one another on having 
come to know the way of deliverance. The hymn 
of joy® was simultaneously read by all the monks 
whose aspirations it embodied. Accustomed to 
deny themselves every thing savouring of least 
pleasure and comfort, and determined to accom¬ 
plish the chief object of existence—to be above 
the influence of the flesh—^the monks were easily 
satisfied with any kind of simple vegetable food 
in any quantity and did not care for clothing. 
Some lay on the bare ground at night for repose, 
others passed a restless night. Some dreamed 
that in the unguarded moments of sldep M4ra 
attacked them, and were awakened, full of agitation. 
The recital of such dreams often created a profound 
sensation in a monastery. Thus trained, the 
monks issued forth from a monastery with bowls 


1 The motto of monks in Jain monasteries is :—Vltar&g4h ni- 
ranjan&hJ’ 

2 Baaa or rather tiWa. 

bi 
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in their hands, with their features serious and 
lips muttering some Giitha, and boldly asked the 
people to see the means of deliverance propounded 
by Buddha Goutama. They made a strong impres¬ 
sion on the populace as they serenely passed through 
a street. Stories of the holy life—the monks and 
nuns lived in the recesses of a monastery—of their 
difficulties and trials, and of their self-denial, were 
circulated freely in towns and villages. The 
people believed them, exaggerated them, and 
multiplied them. The laity was thus acted upon 
from without. The monks did not interfere with 
them in any way. The oceanic current of society 
flowed on as usual, undisturbed by any agitation. 
The old gods were worshipped: the established 
rites and ceremonies were performed; the recog¬ 
nized priests officiated: the social customs were 
quietly followed, and social institutions were 
worked as usual But influences, likely in the 
long run to check the flow of the current, had 
begun to operate silently and unseen. Deliverance 
from the sorrows of births and deaths in innumer¬ 
able existences was the one thing needed, and 
this deliverance the established order of things 
could not cause. Thus the influence of the monks 
increased. The populace—to whose actu^ experi¬ 
ence in this life, constant appeals were eloquently 
and powerfully made—^was moved. A scorm 
gathered and burst. 


The revolutionary element in the system. 

Tip to the time of Buddha Goutama, Brahma^ms 
alone had taught other castes, and superintehded 
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their sacrifices. Their pretensions were well- 
founded, for they alone knew the complex art of 
sacrificial majiipulation. They j.ustly considered 
that the many-sided literature and philosophy 
developed by the Achfiryas were their legitimate 
and exclusive heritage. Education and instruction 
were their exclusive privileges sanctioned by tho 
mighty Vedas and sanctified by usage. They 
deserved the prestige they commanded, for the 
great schools- of the Ach3,rya-period had given them 
special advantages- over other castes. To act 
against these hereditary teachers, to equal them in 
intellectuality, and the power which results from it, 
to obtain respect fromi the populace which con¬ 
sidered learned Brahmawas to be their champions, 
who defended the established doctrines, to- master 
the difficult grammatical and philosophfcai pro¬ 
blems, to* employ promptly and effectively exegetical 
logic,, to be well-versed in the Sfitras of Ashvalayana 
or BoudhSyana, and to cope with the' Bnlhmanas in 
well-regulated discussions,—these wei’s the con¬ 
ditions which none but the Br^hmajias could fulfil. 
Hence those, who were opposed to the' Br^hmanas, 
and who condemned them, always despaired of 
success^ and practised’ asceticmm-. A choice was 
always to be mad'n between subjection to the 
arrogance and tyranny of 'Br&hmajtas, or abdication 
of the world and its pleasui'es.. The ascetics lived 
as they liked.' We have already shown that the 
Brflhmanas ridiculed them, that Koupina, their 
characteristic costume, had- come to mean sin, and 
that antagonism between Brahmawas and Shramanas 
(ascetics) had been so well established as to be consi¬ 
dered natural and inherent. Buddha Q-outama knew 
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all this and was conscious of the difficulties under 
which'he had to work. He was the leader of the Shra- 
mawas of his period, for hundreds of them flocked 
to him. His large mind elaborated a system which 
removed all the difficulties and met all the con¬ 
ditions. The existing institution of monasteries 
was utilized and developed; a system of special 
instruction was devised. The monks, isolated from 
society at large, constituted a body by themselves. 

All castes were freely admitted into a monastery. 

Carefully trained in the methods and principles of 
contemplation, thoroughly impressed with the sense 
of the inner struggle between good and evil spirits, 
conscious of the power they possessed over the 
evil one, faithfully looking forward into' eternity 
when their final emancipation from all sorrows 
would be accomplished, inured to a hard life of 
austerities, above the flesh and the evil tempta¬ 
tions of the world, taught to look upon the foibles 
of the worldly with feelings of complacent charity— 
foibles which were the inevitable result of the i 

actions which they had committed in a series of J 

former lives and the accumulated effect of which t 

none oould escape—amoved with pity which springs | 

from the deepest recesses of the human heart, which I 

actively seeks to relieve the afflicted, and which J 

nullifies all selfishness, and pcssessed of that i 

humility which the constant sense of humiliation \ 

fosters—a sense which their failures in the inner 
struggle almost every moment of their lives 
intensified—the monks consisting of all castes 
were well-qualified to undermine the power of the ■ | 

the Br^hmawas, silently and without provoking I 

opposition. The Br^hmona spoke of his books ^ 
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and of his learning: the Shramana spoke of his daily 
experiences ; the Br^hmawa quoted books and 
Bought to apply the rules of exegetical logic: the 
Shramawa spoke feelingly of the actual condition 
of humanity and made touching appeals to the 
feelings of the people; the Brahmana showed his 
intellectual powers: the Shramawa impressed the 
populace witb bis charity and universal love. In 
process of time, tb,e ShramaTia became' powerful and 
supplanted the BrShma?ia. 

The simplicity of the doctrines of Buddha Goutama- ■ 

The doctrines, which the Bouddhas taught, were 
simple and easy of apprehension. They were 
based on a system of psychology. The dogma of 
metempsychosis was recognized and formed a 
constituent of Buddhistic faith. Mr. 97heeler in 
his History of India lays great stress upon it and 
observes that it characterizes Buddhism and 
distinguishes it from the Vedio polity which he 
calls Brahmanism. The dogma of metempsychosis 
was in one sense known from the earliest times. 
There are glimpses in the Brahmawas. Y&ska 
mentions it. The Yoga-system is built upon it. 
The atheists of the Acharya-period believed in 
it. The Mimd,ns^-system sanctions it. It is 
considered to be the effect of activity of which all 
Indian writers, thinkers and preachers complain. 
Buddhism proposed a remedy for deliverance from 
it, as the Yoga-system had done before. The 
former mentions the Universal and Supreme Spirit 
with which the individual spirit is identified after 
its deliverance. Buddha himself attained to sucU 
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qualities of the Supreme- Spirit as omniscience. 
The dogma cannot,'therefore, be the distinctive 
feature of Buddhism, nor can it be- the cause of its 
rapid propagation. Mr. Wheeler’s- remarks on these 
points are, however, ingenious. The existence of 
excessive evil in the world was a matter of daily 
experience. All thinkers of the- Achlirya-period 
started from this point. The first question that 
was naturally asked was:—^What ia the evil 

that afflicts mankind. The answer was simple:— 
“ ignorancei Its essential concomitants were the 
conditions of sentient existence. The essential 
concomitant of this is personal or individual consci¬ 
ousness. The essential concomitants of this are a 
name and a form. The essential concomitant of 
these i» the group of sis organs, their essential 
concomitant is the sense of contact which com¬ 
prises all'the five senses- suph as hearing-and seeing 
and the mind. The essential concomitant of the sense 
of contact is sensation, the essential concomitant 
of which is desire which invariably makes man cling 
to existence. The essential concomdtant of clinging 
to life is actual existence (in an increasing rotation 
of births and deaths). The essential concomitant 
of existence is birth, the essential concomitants of 
which are old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
melancholy, despair. Thus the whole class of pure 
excessive miseries exists.” This passage shows 
directly that metempsychosis was considered the 
inevitable evil proceeding from ignorance—an evil 
which afflicts all men equally whether peasants or 
princes, and from which all men are bound to seek 
deliverance. Deliverance consisted in overcoming 
the ignorance. Two terms iu this connection are 
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imporbant and 'Reserve explanation:—Karma and 
UpS.dana. The first is action including -whatever 
a sentient being does, says, thinks or feels. All 
actions performed are essentially inseparable from 
their result. The two are considered to be distinct 
principles. The one is passive, and the other is 
active. Hence an action of every description is 
undesirable as being in the way of the beatific 
quietude in which deliverance consists. This is 
the key to the proper apprehension and the 
correct appreciation of Buddhism. These doctrines, 
though they appear abstruse and transcendental 
in their English garb, are yet simple and 
easy of apprehension. The Sanskrit words which 
express the doctrines are easily understood. The 
connection between the different causes and effects 
is easily remembered. Belief in their logical 
.sequence, their validity and reality, is early impressed 
on the pliant mind of youths- Mental habits are 
stronger and more ^tubbom than mere bodily 
habits. Habit is second nature; and what is 
natural is always relished. A Buddhist felt spiritu¬ 
ally elated, as he read about Karma and its influ- , 
ence, about Upadflna and its activities. His feelings 
bemg touched, he sighed and sobbed. We have 
seen modem Yedintists sighing and sobbing on a 
similar occasion when the doctrine of Up&dima is 
explained. The religious practices of a Buddhist 
were extremely simple. Contemplation and its 
modes and forms constitute their essence. - Four 
modes are described—the one gradually preparing 
a Buddhist for another. Abstraction of the soul 
from its objeuts and subjects is the special 
means of contemplation. The first mode is:—the 
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soul is called off from external objects and concen¬ 
trated on thoughts generating beatific love. Tho 
second mode is:—all thought is dropped—Love 
resulting from contemplation itself is contemplated. 
The third mode is :—even Love is dropped. Self- 
consciousness delighting in happiness is realized. 
The fourth mode is:—every thing bodily and 
mental, external and internal, is totally discarded, 
and what is entirely free from any reminiscence or 
knowledge of pleasure or pain is contemplated. 
These practices illustrate the daily life of the monks 
of a monastery. 


Buddhistic ethics. 

The Buddhistic ethics originated in the sense of 
the internal struggle and were embodied in Buddha 
Goutama—the grand ideal the Buddhists always 
set before themselves, for Buddha Goutama fulfilled 
all the necessary conditions of spirituality and was 
considered as the highest of gods. Hence it is of 
special importance to examine the ideal itself. 
** This is that lord of the Shdkyas, who has come 
to the bottom of the best of trees and who is 
worshipped: he who has purified his mind by 
means of his shunning sin, of wise fortitude, com¬ 
passion, good will and charity; who has purified 
his speech by penances and austerities, by truth 
and by righteousness, and who has purified his 
body by good conduct and intentions.” This is 
the literal translation of an interesting passage in 
the Lalita yisMra The best of trees is probably the 
celebrated Bo-tree. Buddha Goutama approached 
the tree after he hajd subdued M^ra, While he 
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was woraliipped by .his disciples, the poetical passage, 
we have translated, was recited. Cleanliness, truthful 
speech, and benevolence of mind are particularly 
insisted upon. Such qualities, as abhorrence of sin, 
wise fortitude, resignation, compassion, good-wiU 
and charity, abstinence, self-denial, and that 
restraint, which penances and austerities necessitate, 
truth, righteousness, good conduct, and good 
intentions, arising from the consciousness of 
righteousness—‘these qualities and the means for 
securing them cannot but constitute an exemplary 
code of rdorals. 

Propagation of finddhism: the history of the flrSt 
period summed up. 

The spread of the doctrines of Buddha Goutama 
was rapid. But immediately after the death of 
the great teacher,—the moving spirit that inspired 
and ruled the monks,—confusion ensued. In every 
monastery, the, monks began to disagree among 
themselves. All the monasteiies in the Gangetio 
valley were not now inspired by the same spirit 
which was once produced by devotion to the same 
teacher. Hence Aj&tashatru, king of Magadha, 
held a council of the leading monks from the 
different important monasteries and attempted a 
statement of Buddhistic doctrines. It is true that 
the statement could not be systematic. AH the 
different points of discipline could not be defined. 
All the' principles for regulating the conduct of the 
monks could not be fixed. The first council, however, 
proved of special use and importance to the cause 
of Buddhism, the power and influence of which it 

56 
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discoyered andpublished, because many monasteries 
—-teeming -vsith pious monks, possessed of bigb 
intellectuality, and devoted to tbe cause of tbeir 
faitb—^were represented. Aj^tashatru felt tbe power 
of tbe council; tbe laity in tbe ex-Gangetio valley 
was impressed with respect for Buddhism. Many 
vacillating monks and sceptical lay-men were 
confirmed in tbeir devotion to tbe cause of tbe 
Enlightened Teacher. Thus tbe council materially 
aided Buddhism. Again, tbe first council solved a 
great difficulty. Whenever any serious differences 
among tbe Buddhists arose, a convocation of monks 
was called to settle them. Tbe kings of Magadba 
continued to take an interest in tbe religion they bad 
embraced. Tbe absence of any authentic history of 
the times renders it hard to distinguish K&l^sboka 
from Ashoka, who is identified with Priyadarsbiu 
who called tbe second council in tbe middle of tbe 
third century, B. C. Tbe first period of Buddhism 
now terminated, for the great mass of the people 
had almost adopted tbe Buddhistic mode of thought 
and feeling; the monks were admired and treated 
with respect: tbe monasteries had begun to' exercise a 
decided influence: small princes bad been converted. 
The leading officers of Government bad become 
disciples of Goutama Buddha. The leading residents 
of towns and merchants followed the officers. The 
court of a prince like Ashoka consisted of ministers 
who delighted in tbe prosperity of Buddhism. At this 
time non-conformity to the Buddhistic faitb could 
not be tolerated, for it could be defined. When 
non-conformity can be defined, and measures for its 
repression can be taken, the power of a religion is 
thoroughly established. Its spirituality has cukni- 
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nated; its matei’ial prosperity alone dazzles the 
populace: the age of simple thought and earnest 
feeling is gone. The child-like monks, who preached 
and sobbed, had disappeared, and sedate Ach^ryas, 
who could boast of a large income, paraded their 
inteUectuality and piety before the people. Thesa 
statements are based on those edicts of Ashoka, the 
summary of which is hero presented. From a lite¬ 
rary point of view, the age of the Lalita VisMra was 
succeeded by the age of the Dhamma-pada. The first 
edict rules against the use of animal food, and thus 
deals a heavy blow against the sacrificial system 
of the Vedic polity. The second shows the extent 
of the country under the influence of Buddhistic 
missionaries, and the spirit of benevolence towards 
men who are mentioned with lower animals. The 
third edict enforces some virtues. The Dhamma 
(religion) was defined and systematized. The 
Dhamma-pada (the path of religion) had been pro¬ 
mulgated. The fourth edict discovers that pageants 
of processions and pyro-technics were resorted to for 
impressing rules of Buddhistic good conduct on the 
people, and inculcating abhorrence of killing animals. 
Obedience is exacted by means of royal power 
which employed coercion—an unworthy substitute 
for persuasion enforced by self-abnegation, and the 
exemplary conduct of the monks. The system of 
Vedic sacrifices and the slaughtei’ of animals is put 
down by force. The Vedic polity thus ceased to 
be recognized. Grand processions of elephants and 
gorgeous equipages were now substituted for the 
quiet processions of devout monks who had abdi¬ 
cated the world and its pleasures. The power of 
mere wealth thus triumphed over the power of 
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spii’ituality. The fifth edict adopts coercive measures 
for enforcing conformity, ministers of morals being 
appointed to superintend and regulate the conduct 
of the people. Informers are mentioned. State 
patronage'and interference cannot but subordinate 
spiritual power, based on the virtues' of the devout, 
to the authority of the State, opulent and ambi¬ 
tious bishops taking the place of those whose power 
springs from self.rdeniai and spirituality. The 
sixth edict confers additional power on the ministers 
of morals, defining their jurisdiction and declaring 
non-conformity to he penal, and conformity to be 
worthy of rewards. The seventh edict confirms the 
rules of morality promulgated from time to time, 
and calls special attention to infidelity in its various 
forms and seeks to regulate it, The eighth edict 
institutes religious festiyals and orders the bestowal 
of gifts on Br^hmawas and Shramanas, the first 
beipg no longer a sacrificer and a follower of the 
Vedic polity. His antagonism to Shramawas, -^isrhioh 
Patanjali considers to be inherent, is not now kuown. 
He was a Buddhist so fer as the rules of conformity 
required. The remaining six edicts inculcate 
Buddhistic virtues, ideptical with those enunciated 
in the Dhamma-padaj so far as they are mentioned. 
Elated with power and the sense of triumph, the 
oflEicers of morality employed coercion indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Hence some edicts seek to moderate their 
oppressive measures. 

The question of the development of the Prakrit 
languages. 

The present enables us to interpret and under¬ 
stand the past. The development of social pheno- 
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mena in modem times and tlieir explanation can 
throw considerable light on ancient social pheno¬ 
mena, and determine their explanation. The case 
of the Marathi language in its three relations—as 
used by BrShmawas in towns, as used by wild 
aboriginal mountain tribes, and as used by 
Br4hmams who accompanied Vyankoii Bhoslain 
his expedition into the Tamil country on the banks 
of the C&veri—and the case of the English language 
as it is spoken by camp-followers—are important 
in this connection. The Brfihmanas in towns speak 
pure Marathi, and pride themselves on their 
superiority in this respect. But the Brdhmanas 
in villages speak the mixed and inferior Mardthl 
of the ignorant villagers. Yet the villagers, natu¬ 
rally cheerful and spirited, possess a kind of 
literature. The women sing, when they grind com 
early in the morning, when they sow or reap in 
their fields, when they carry baskets of fruita or 
com from one place to another, when they amuse 
themselves on the banks of their village stream, 
or when they wash their clothes or worship their 
gods. Boys, as they tend their cattle, sing in wild 
strains. Men sing, while they labour in their fields 
and in the evening always gather and form small 
circles, where, while the pipe goes round quietly, 
they sing either in praise of their gods or of a 
distinguished hero. Amorous ditties are common, 
and are always on the lips of young men. This 
side of the life of villagers is interesting. The 
songs are, in many cases, pieces handed down 
from father to son for generations. In every 
generation there is always a village genius, which 
recasts old songs or composes a new one. The 
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Mai’4thas in tlie Tamil country, tliougli tliey cling 
to MaratH, tlieir hereditary tongue, with great 
tenacity, have learnt to use many Tamil words. 
Their Marathi is different from that of the natives 
of MahS,rllstra. This illustrates the hearing of the 
language of the conquered on the established and 
developed language of the conquerors who have 
teettled in the land of conquest, Tamil is to 
Marathi what English is to Arabic. English is 
not as yet adopted by the natives of India. 
Perhaps it may never exercise any influence. 
The contact of Englishmen with natives is not 
close. Proud of their purity, and perhaps disgusted 
with the insolence of conquerors, the subject- 
races keep aloof from the Europeans as much as 
they can. Yet where contact is close, English is 
easily learnt. The uneducated show special apti¬ 
tude for learning a foreign language without great 
pains. The British sailor, naturally jolly and 
social, freely mixes with his equals among the 
natives when Ke lands on the shore. The btother- 
Jack speaks with'him in Enghsh. The native, and 
English sailors hug each other, drink together, 
and stroll about a sea-port town. Thus the language 
of the foreigner is easily learnt. On the Nflgiree 
hills native milk-maids are seen speaking English 
with Englishmen. The negroes of America 
have adopted the religion, the institutions, and 
manners of the European colonists. The Blacks 
and Whites, forming one body politic, is an interest¬ 
ing and important phenomenon. From these facts 
developing in modem times, two conclusions may 
be drawn, that the language of the conquerors 
who settle in the land of conquest is easily adopted 
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by the conquered, when the latter are decidedly 
inferior in every respect to the former, and that 
there are always two social currents, the one of the 
civilized residents of tovras and the other of 
unpolished and rough villagers. These conclu¬ 
sions may enable us to understand the social 
condition of ancient India. The contact of the 
Aryas with the ancient non-Aryas was close and 
permanent, for the Aryas settled permanently in the 
land. Aryan children could not but play with 
those of the non-Aryas. The non-Aryan maids 
served Aryan ladies. The non-Aryas assisted an 
Aryan landlord. The ancient Aryas do not speak 
of the language or literature of the non-Aryas 
for there could be no developed non-Aryan commu¬ 
nities. The principle of living in political union, 
based on the use of one language, is a growth of 
modern times. The idea of one nationality was 
based on the identity of religious institutions, and 
practices in ancient times. In the hyinns of the 
^ik-Sanhit§,, separate non-Aryan towns are 
mentioned. But a combination of the non-Arya& 
is not even indistinctly alluded to. The tribes of 
barbarians, isolated and at. war with one another, 
were easily overcome. About the time, when tho 
Aryas had completely established themselves in 
the land of conquest, the social status of tne non- 
Aryas was legally declared. He was a slave 
whose only duty was to serve his Aryan mascers. 
The NisMa resisted and ambitiously sought equality. 
Tha Shddra succumbed. The language of the 
Aryan lords was necessarily used ou all occasions 
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of life. The ShMras learnt it sufficiently to bo 
able to understand their lords- Gradually in all 
Aryan settlements, two social systems were develop¬ 
ed—Aryan and non-Aryan. But in the earliest 
times, the" irrepressibility of the latter may bo 
observed. They assumed Aryan names. Thus 
Kavasha Ailusha—^mentioned in the Aita^’eya Br&h- 
mana—is not the same as the author of a Hymn in 
the ^k-Sanhita. The fact—that a non-Axya was 
determined to take a part in an Aryan sacrifice—- 
discovers his anxiety to adopt Aryan feelings and 
modes of thought. He did not relish the taunts of 
the Aryas that he was non-sacrificing. The re-action 
among the non.-Aryan races must have been firreat. 
Perhaps they attempted to imitate their conquerors 
in everything. And as the Aryas at the time of 
the Bids specially delighted in music on all 
occasions of life, the non-Aryas naturally energetic 
and vivacious, also sang and attempted to join 
the Aiyas in a sacrifice. A genius like Kavasha 
Ailusha, perhaps insulted by the Aryan conquerors 
and ^reminded of his inferiority, rebelled against 
the Aiyas and forced them to recognize his preten¬ 
tions, for Kavasha Ailusha was not an ordinary 
Shfidra. The contact gradually became so close 
that an unwarranted relation between Aryan ladies 
and Shfidras can be noticed. Sometimes, an 
Aryan youthful lady loved an intelligent Shfidra. 
Sometimes, a' young Shfidra girl lived with an 
Aiyan youth. The >contact thus became closer. 
But gradually it was sanctioned that Shfidra-girls 
mighir be married by the Vaishyas, a class of 
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Aryas more devoted to peaceful arts of life than 
to politics or religion. Marriage-ties helped the 
social progress and advancement of the Shudras. 
A girl married by a Vaishya must needs speak 
the language of the Aryas. When old enough, 
her daughter might be married by a Ksatriya. 
Thus, when the Ary as had completely settled in 
the country, when the non-Aryas were thoroughly 
subdued, and when the Aryas began to boast of 
their glory and to assert their superiority,—the non- 
Aryas had learnt to sing their own Giith^s. 
The non-Aryas had their hopes and fears, their 
pleasures and pains, their sorrows and their joys, 
their periods of elation and of depression. They 
must needs express their feelings, for it is 
impossible for man to be reticent when his feelings 
are excited. Unfortunately these ancient non-Aryan 
G9,thds are not preserved, or the cause of the 
history of the relation between Aryas and non- 
Aryas, or between haughty conquerors 'and mild 
subject-races would have been matOTially helped. 
The iJisis sang G§.th§,s and most probably danced. 
The non-Aryas learnt to sing G&thS,s and to 
dance. The two social currents flowed side by 
side. At the time of the Brahmavadins, the 
Shfldra was prevented only from milking sacrifi¬ 
cial cows. Hence he had been so far admitted-into 
an Aryan household. The Brahmavadins sang 
their sacrificial GfithSs. Excluded from sacrifices, 
the non-.Arya3 sang their Gfithlis against the spirit 
of sacrifice, for the process of action and re-action 
continued. It was the determination of the Aryas 
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to pi’event the non-Aryas from adopting their 
institutions and asserting equality, and it was ever 
the ambition of the non-Aryas to vie with the Aryas. 
Though very often the non-Aryas were forcibly put 
down, yet they worked, and yet they hoped. They 
were perhaps cheered by some non-Aryan genius, 
who sang charming strains, and soothed their minds. 
The non-Aryas continued to sing their wild ditties 
and to enjoy life. The Aryanized Non-Aryah 
who were persecuted out of towns, and who had 
to resort to forests, sympathised with the genuine 
non-Aryas in-as-much as they recognised their 
claims to spiritual knowledge and to social equality. 
But Panini does not even accidentally allude to 
a Prakrit dialect. Patanjali refers to it.^ When 
Buddhism was established, and when kings courted 
the monks, and sought their blessings, the Pr&krits 
triumphed over the Sanskrit language: the non- 
Aryas triumphed over the Aryas. A new impulse was 
communicated tc. the cultivation of a PrSkrit or a 
vernacular dialect. But an exclusive and proud Arya, 
opposed to the movement, stiU clang to his Sanskrit. 
Though vexed with himself, sullen, uneasy, ignored 
and neglected, he sought relief in his closet and 
awaited his turn. Whenever he could get an opportu- 
niiy of asserting his superiority, he boldly came 


1 Ftflfe the MaMbh&rya Patanjali, Benares edition, (L 1, 1.), 
pf^e 6. PatanjaJi’s remarks give grounds to state that about his 
time, the Sanskrit language—^the language spoken by the Aryas—nad 
begun to pass into a sort of a Prakrit or current language. He 
notices changes^ and states that they are too many. Fftnihi 
states different usages. Patanjali does not seek to make any rules 
about them. They are too many to be brought under de&iite rules. 
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forward. The non-Arjas,on the contrary, emboldened 
by success, upheld their own rights. For some time, 
the important , social question waS’—^what was the 
status of a PiAkrit dialect. The discussion 
excited much interest. A similar issue was once 
raised between Protestants and Catholics in Europe. 

An analysis of the Cia.tM-literature. 

When Buddha Goutama flourished, it was the 
pei'iod of a revival of poetry. Four kinds of poets 
are mentioned in Buddhistic literature:—^the poets 
of imagination or invention, of tradition, that is, 
those who versify traditional stories, the poets of 
real life, that is, those who seek to paint life as it 
is, and scalds or bards. Such a variety of poetry 
and its diction was not a growth of a few years. 
Generations of poets sang and passed away. Poetry, 
to be able to excite the popular mind, ought to 
express adequately the aspirations, feelings, and 
thoughts of a nation, as they have been formed in 
the course of generations. The poetry of a coiiutry 
exactly represents the predominance of a particular 
feeling as expressed by social, religious or political 
conditions: it is Pantheistic, when a whole nation is 
under the influence of Pantheism: it is practical 
and seeks to depict nature as it is, when a nation 
cultivates the practical as distinguished from the 
metaphysical. The language of poetry is not 
artificial, as formed by the whims or necessities of an 
individual writer. It is the genuine language of feel¬ 
ing, which is readily understood, and the appeals of 
wHch are impulsively responded to by the mass of 
the -people. Hence it does not originate in the 
elision of a letter or the prolongation of a vowel- 
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sound. These remarks are based on the-Buddhistic 
G^thas as they are preserved in the Lalita-Vist&ra, 
—the only vrork which gives us some insight into 
the under-currents of chought and feeling of Non- 
Aryan India. The following conclusions may be 
categorically stated. Some Gdth^s are re-actionary. 
The principles, they embody, are diametrically 
opposed to those authoritatively taught by the 
BrahmavMins and assiduously interpreted by the 
Achlryas in the course of generations. The sacri¬ 
ficial philosophy and practices produced a re-action. 
The authority which the Br4hma«as claimed over 
the other classes perhaps awakened opposition. 
1. Some re-actionary G^tMs belong to the Brahma- 
vadin period. 2. Others to the Achdrya-period. 1. 
When the nation delighted in the performance of 
sacrifices, the sacrificial G4th^s were sung. The 
dissenters naturally had their own G4thfis which 
condemn sacrifices. 2. When metaphysics was 
energetically cultivated by the Ach^ryas, the powerful 
warriors like E4ma or Arjuna, it is said, learnt the 
art of war from priests, and kings like Dasharatha 
obtained sons through the blessings of Munis. 
The dissenters, however, sang of their triumphs and 
defeats in their way. Some G^thas illustrate this 
period. There are thus three positions for which we 
have to produce evidence:—1. the antiquity of some 
G§.th&s. 2. the re-actionary spirit of others. 3. Their 
gradual systematic growth. The evidence we can 
adduce is two-fold:—^philological and documentaiy. 
The remarks^ already made show that the forms 


1 See pages 94 and 95, 
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which considers to bo antiquated and peculiar 
to tfie Ohhandas, are used by the poets as if they were 
ordinary. The GatMs of the Zoroastrians show how 
prevalent this GS,thlL-literature once was. Gftthas 
were sung by the Aitareyina, such as the G^thas 
put in the mouth of NSirada. The first table 
shows how the language of the people at the time 
of the Lalita-VistS,ra began to deviate from the classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit as written and spoken by the learned. 
The second table gives re-actionary GS.thas. There 
are abundant references to a spirit of opposition 
and non-conformity in the Vfijasneyi-SanhM and 
Taittiriya Br4hma%a, as weU as in the Upanisads. 
The thhd table illustrates the gradual growth of 
the G&thS, literature. 

The times of the Dhamma-pada. 

The power of the Sangha, Dhamma, and Buddha, 
was now established. The authority of elders in 
monasteries was sujpreme. Doctrines, apparently 
based on the dicta of Buddha, but inculcating 
practices and principles at variance with his spiritj 
were taught. To check this tendency, genuine 
Buddhistic duties were resuscitated. Yet the sense 
of the inner struggle, painted in vivid colours in 
the Lalita-VisMra, was now totally extinct. 
Obedience to the monks and ascetics was the duty 
much insisted upon. The spiritual activity, which 
an actual war with Mara had awakened- was now 
directed into a new channel. hTow the Law or 
Dhamma was to be studied,, to be read, to be 
contemplated, and to be followed. The change was 
great. Instead of fighting a battle with M&ra with 
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spiritual weapons, the priests were to Be obeyed and 
a description o£ battles was to be read. The 
military operations of Ma;ra—which at the time of 
the Lalita-Vist&ra were believed to be real, varied 
and insidious—were now only narrated. Thus the 
times of peace and prosperity had succeeded the 
perilous times of spiritual warfare. The enemy had 
ceased to exist, for personal M^a with his mighty 
hosts of living sins is not mentioned in the 
Dhamma-pada. Abstract duties are systematically 
described. Sins and penalties are enumerated. 
The punishment inflicted by kings is referred to. 
This is a significant circumstance in a code of 
morals. The language of the Dhamma-pada shows 
that the Sangha, in the sense of the populace, had 
made a great progress as compared with that which 
the Gfitha-literature discovers, for the populace 
acted powerfully on the language. Facility of 
pronunciation, an important phonetic law, had 
broken up many words, had dropped the last 
consonant of almost all words, and had softened 
©very compound syllable. In the GAth4-literature, 
the beginning only of such a process cotild be 
discovered. Then the gulf between the Gftthfis of 
the populace or Sangha and of the educated or 
Udgha was neither deep nor wide. The language 
of the Gfith4s is Sanskrit as acted upon a little 
by a Prakrit. Now the Sangha predominated. 
The language of the higher classes or Udgha together 
with their pretensions was ignored, for to a king 
like Ashoka a part of the Dhamma-pada was 
read. The feelings of those, who belonged to his 
court and who had heard or read pure classical 
Sanskrit, could not but be embittered, when the great 
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king devoutly listened to the verses of the Dliatn- 
ma-pada read; The Dhamma-pada or “ path of 
duties ” was, however, sanctioned and recognized. 
An illustration will throw light on these remarks. 
The feelings of a modem Marathi Pandit, when 
he listens to the Gilth&s of Tukilrtlma, are thus 
expressed:—poor ignorant and helpless followers of 
a Shddra poet I what degeneracy! Yet TuMrama was 
a great genius. His GiUhfls afford the only intollootual 
and spiritual food that the uneducated crowd can 
digest. The disciples of Tukdrilma, who are decided¬ 
ly numerous, and among whom respectable Brfih- 
ma?tas can be included, consider his GclthS,3 to be a 
Veda itself. Similar was the power of the Dham- 
ma-pada, as inculcated on the Sangha. The following 
table with its remarks will explain the derivation of 
the language of the Dhamma-pada from that of the 
Vedio Gathas. The language of the populace was 
fixed: its duties wore defined: its power was 
established: its teachers were honoured; and it 
had begun to bask in the sun-shine of royal 
patronage; but its spirituality culminated. It 
could not cherish the high heavenly aspirations 
which once penetrated the recesses of its heart and 
stirred up its depths. Deep spirituaBty gave way 
to metaphysical speculations. The populace leamt 
to follow its leaders quietly. The Bouddhflohdryas 
propounded their doctrines, and over-ruled the 
Shramanas. The monasteries underwent a great 
cnange. They became schools. It must be observed 
that the history of the G&tM-literature attempted 
in this chapter confirms the conclusions already 
arrived at. 
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Section II. 

THE PERIOD OF METAPHYSICAL BUDDHISM, 

The history of this period brings into relief the 
main doctrines of Buddhism as it is nov understood, 
and throws light on modern Buddhism, and on 
the prevailing systems of belief among the Hindus. 

The times of the Dhamma-pada- 

A complete system of Buddhistic morals is in¬ 
culcated, Buddhistic etymology of Sanskrit terms 
is proposed, the doctrines of Gloutama Buddha are 
authoritatively laid down. 

The times of Bonddh&charyas. 

The antecedents of the Bouddhacharyas may 
be rapidly examined, so that a connected his¬ 
tory of the philosophy as developed by Aryan 
dissenters and non-conformists may be presented 
at one view. Because the Atharva-Sanhitfi 
mentions IksvS.ku, the first founder of the lunar 
dynasty from which E§,ma, the hero of the Epic 
called Mm4yana, sprang; because Chb4ndogya 
mentions Janaka of Videha, Kriswa, the son of 
Yashod^, and NS.rada, the great philosopher; 
because the story of the ES,mtya?ia forms an 
episode of the Mahfibhirata, because P4»ini dis¬ 
tinctly refers to the Mah§,bhll,rata and OhhSndogya 
and mentions Yudhis^Aira, Arjuna, and other 
heroes ; and because aU these' references from 
different works, though unconnected with each 
other, point to the same poem; we have already 
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indicated the chronology of the E4m^lyawa to be 
antecedent to that of Pdnini. But in a canto of the 
Rimayana, the name of Buddha occurs—a circum¬ 
stance which apparently threatens to upset our 
system of chronology. We consider that the verses 
which mention Buddha are an interpolation. We will 
state our reasons. 1. Every canto of the R&m&yana 
ends with a long Shlbka different in its metre from 
the Anustubh in which the poem is written. The 
canto referred to does not follow this rule. There 
are six long Shlokas at the end of this canto. 2. 
The dialogue between J4bS,h and Rtoia is really 
finished in the first long Shloka. The other 
long Shlokas re-open it abruptly. 3. Tho long 
Shlokas do not sustain the general character of 
BSma as depicted by Vlilmiki in his Epic. 4. The 
long Shlokas directly 'contradict the tone of the 
dialogue as described in the canto itself. 6. The 
poet describes J&b41i as a great man: 
RS,ma in the long Shlokas speaks violently of him 
and even characterizes him as thief. J4bM was a 
materialist, probably a follower of Bjihaspati, 
who, however, disbelieves the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of souls, while J&bSJi of the Rfimiyana 
suggests it. Perhaps Atheism, to which Pdwini 
refers, was not as yet systematized. But ft 
had made progress enough to attract tho 
notice of a great poet like Vdlmiki, The 
atheists of the time of P^mni, well versed in the 
. Vedic system of religion and theology and the 
literature and philosophy of the Achdrya-period, 
gradually developed into materialists, and Bnhas- 
pati distingtiished hiinself as a teacher, when 
materialism was the prevailing form of thoi^ht 
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The Lalita-Vistara mentions his system byname. 
The materialists at first made short work of the 
supercilions pretensions of the sacrificing iryas. 
The Sangha perhaps sympathized with them as 
it had been obstinately excluded from the 
institutions of the Yedic polity. Buddhists were 
opposed to materialists and other atheists as they had 
a system of faith. But Philosophy was not culti¬ 
vated as a special branch: its intricacies were not 
discussed: its abstruse problems were not stated: 
and its categories and classifications were not 
mastered by the Buddhists during the first period 
from the time of the Lalita-Vistara to that of the 
Dhamma-pada, when renowned Buddhistic teachers 
were engaged in the development and systemi- 
aation of their doctrines, in the propagation of 
their tenets, in the composition of stirring poems 
and songs, in the suppression of heresies and 
schisms among themselves, in the discussions 
originated by the convocations held from time to 
time, in tUe advancement of their cause by enlisting 
the sympathies as well of the princes as of the 
people, in the establishment and inauguration of 
the monasteries throughout et least the greater 
portion of northern India, Befigal, the Punjab, 
and in the organization of the bodies of missionaries 
to be sent to Ceylon, Burmah and Tibet. When 
their triumph and their prosperity afforded the 
necessary means and leisure, N&girjuna began a 
war with the atheists. He was a perfect Nihilist. 
His motto was different from those of other schools 
of Buddhistic philosophers:—“ Momentary, momen¬ 
tary -! Painful, painful! Natural, natural! Vain, 
wain !”—and their doctrines on important subjects 
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materially yaried. The four-fold motto producing 
a four-fold conception or a four-fold idea 'was 
warranted by the teachings of Buddha Goutanaa 
himself. The mottoes explained impressively 
the nature of the world and existence: and 
showed that all, that the world and its pursuits 
could afford, was pain. But it was necessary to 
explain the cause of existeuce, to demonstrate the 
bearing of the active principle called Karma, and 
to establish, on a philosophical basis, the relation 
between Karma and its accximulated effect called 
TTp4d4na. Buddha Goutama had spoken of Karma 
and Upad&na; but his statements were indefinite. 
They were used in the sense that the Sangha in 
the course of centuries had. learnt to attach to them. 
The philosophical difficulty as to their origin, 
their continuance, action, and bearing on each 
other, was not stated. This difficxilty mystifies the 
dooti’ines of Buddhism, and when carefully 
analysed, discovers its extreme weakness. NAgftr-. 
juna and his contemporary thinkers explained the 
mystery away by emphatically stating that, it 
was so. The fourth motto declared tliht all 
was vanity, and that nothing was real. 
This was the forte of Nftgflrjuna’s philoso¬ 
phical system. The influence of Kdgdrjuna or 
Mg-sena was groat. His writings are known in 
Tibet and in Ceylon. The conversion of Kashmir 
to Buddhism is attributed to him, Malinda Prashna, 
a-TO-ork, which is commented upon by Singhalese 
scholars, mentions that NAgArjuna accepted the 
challenge of Yona—prince of that Sakal»- or Sankala 
in the Punjab, which was well-known in the Vedio- 
period—solved the metaphysical problems the prince 
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proposed to him, expounded his own doctrines 
and succeeded in converting Malinda. He founded 
the MMhyamika school of Buddhists. He implicitly 
accepted the teachings of Buddha Goutama as the 
infallible basis, but stated that liberty was granted 
by that sage to discuss all questions. The faithful 
Sangha, more under the influence of feeling than 
of thought, could bear no controversy dui’ing the 
first period : schisms had been forcibly 
suppressed : insignificant differences as to small 
matters of discipline such as diet or clothes once 
necessitated a convocation. The enonks and lay¬ 
men were equally asked to believe in Buddha 
Goutama and attain to Nirvana. Implicit faith 
founded on the agitation of feelings may cause a 
religious revival. But a religious movement which 
depends on the activity of feelings- alone cannot 
be sustained and continued. Intellectuality alone 
can sustain a movement. This element in the first 
Buddhistic period was wanting. Gradually the 
stirred up feelings settled. War with M4ra was 
described and not realized; indoleno^iiit-whioh 
prosperity invariably produces, encouraged igno¬ 
rance. “ Oh Buddha that had overcome M&ra” 
was all that most monks could utter. Their feeling 
was dulled; their intellect was warped; theii* aspira¬ 
tions 'Were thwarted. Against this state of 
things, powerful minds like that of MgSiijuna 
revolted. He encouraged discussion and asked 
his contemporaries to raise any doubts they could, 
inculcating, at the same time, strict adherence to 
the principles of the great Teacher. Because he 
took his stand between implicit faith on the one 
hand, and the liberty of private judgment on the 
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other, his folloTvers came to be called Middle-men 
or M&dhyanikas. His distinctive doctrine was:— 
all was vanity and nothing was real. The spirit 
was nihil : the matter was nihil. The world was 
nihil’, the phenomena ■werenihil: the noumena were 
nihil. Against this extreme nihilism, other thinkers 
revolted. They asserted that the four-fold concep¬ 
tion as embodied in the mottoes, was true; but 
though the phenomenal existence was not real, 
the ideal was real. The spirit, influenced by 
unceasing desires, assumes the phenomenal forma 
which delude mankind. They considered the spirit 
to be a reality and the material world to be a delusion. 
These philosophers were known as Tog&charas, 
whose doctrine of salvation, was that the spirit, 
when freed from ignorance and its consequences, 
emerged in the form of true knowledge. Against 
these, the Soutrantikas stated:—the existence 
of the material world can be inferred, and 
what is established by inference is as real as 
what is directly perceived- Therefore, the spirit 
is real: and in one sense, the phenomena are 
real; thus the material as well as the spiritual 
is real. The knowledge to be secured for 
salvation abides, they said, in the spirit; whiqh 
the Ego represents. The Vaibhasikas boldly 
asserted :—Buddha Goutama contradicts himself 
in as much aS he states at once that all 
is nihil, and that the seat of knowledge is real. 
These discussions and systems of philosophy revo¬ 
lutionized the Buddhistic world. The Bouddhfl- 
chdryas were everywhere respected. Faith gave 
way to knowledge. Metaphysical learning was 
encouraged. New interpretations of the dicta of 
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Buddha Groutama wei-e proposed. Ooutroversies 
■with learned Brahmawas "were carried on. Special 
delight ■was taken in a metaphysical debate. 
Monks were opposed to monks, and monasteries to 
monasteries. But Buddhism necessarily began to 
lose its hold on the populace and respectable 
laymen. Their intellect could not grasp the 
metaphysical principles. Their feelings were not 
appealed to. The populace could not be attracted. 
The philosophers could never elicit popular 
interest. For some time, their contests amused 
the people as the gladiators entertained the 
Eomans. But the interest could not be sustained. 
The people soon began to turn away from the dis¬ 
cussions with disgust The feelings of the populace 
were about to be alienated. But a change, produced 
by the ambition of monks, delayed the crisis. 
Some eloquent monks explained treatises like the 
Dhamma-pada and interspersed the discourse with 
the stories of the Arharts, Crowds were atcracted, 
and once more the current of rich offerings flowed 
in. The reputation of an eloquent monk secured 
him respect. Others ambitiously followed the 
example thus set. Instead of the metaphysicians, 
the eloquent preachers were admired and patron¬ 
ized by the populace. Thus the third period of 
Buddhism was ushered in. 

A note on tlie signification of Nirvtea. 

The question as to the precise connotation of the 
word Nirv&Jia is iniportant. as its solution will 
throw new light on Buddhism. But the first 
principle of exegetics is to interpret an author 
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by collating bis utterances. This undoubtedly the 
Buddhistic metaphysicians did, and came to the 
conclusion that the dicta of Buddha were not 
consistent. The MMyamikas looked at one side 
of his system, and the Soutr&ntikas, at the other. 
But the Vaibhasikas looked at both. Cfnfortunately, 
the original systems of these philosophers are not 
yet discovered. Our information is based on 
references scattered throughout ohe Buddhistic 
writings of the third period or philosophical 
writings composed about the beginning of the 
Brahmanical revival. Hence our knowledge of the 
second period of Buddhism is comparatively 
meagre. Yet it can afford materials sufficient for 
this enquiry. The Buddhists, who had studied 
the system of the great Teacher and whose minds 
were accustomed to define terms, declared that 
at different times Buddha Groutama made different 
statements. This is borne out by the G&th4s 
preserved in the Lalita- Vistdra. Ip one G4th4 the 
Mddhyamika doctrine is distinctly stated. “ Thp 
Yogi perceives aU, that is in the spirit, as nihil 
and, all that is material, as nihil” In other Gfithfiis— 
the following expressions occur—“ the tranquil 
path.” '‘He is the giver of eternal bliss.” “He is 
the giver of the fruit of eternity.” “ Here-after 
there is no destruction of him.” “ His doctrine is 
eternal and leadeth to tranquillity.” This incon¬ 
sistency of Buddha Goutama can be explained. 
A system of belief had grown up. It had freely 
used the terms:—Manas, Manomaya, Pr^na-sharira, 
Chitta, Dhyfina, Vijn4ila Bala, Vibhfiti, Skanda 
and Ayatana in the very senses, in which Buddha 
Goutama used them, The G4th4s, sung long t>efore 
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him, stated.—“ A wise man does not know 
death, or disease, or pain, yet he sees every thing. 
From all sides he obtains all things.” In these 
G§.th4s, the term Amnta is used in a positive sense. 
These antecedents influenced Buddha Goutama ; 
and his ideas as to eternal bliss were positive. 
But his powerful mind, when it looked in upon 
itself, discovered an immense void and an infinitude 
of nihilism ; the more he examined it, the more it 
seemed to extend on all sides. He felt himself 
lost in it. His habits of contemplation confirmed 
him in this notion. In this void, there was no pain: 
there was no interruption: there was no time; 
there was no space: there was no self-conscious¬ 
ness : it cannot be afiirmatively characterized. 
Contemplative minds alone can realize it. Poet 
Words worth, when absorbed in.thought, exclaims 

" JBis spirit drank 

The spectacle; sensation, soul and form 
All melted into him, they swallowed up 
His animal being. In them did he live 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

Ho thanks be breathed, he offered no request, 

Hapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him. It was blessedness and love* 

The Phrases—he made no request/* com*, 
munion.” “ Thought was not.” “ It was blessedness 
and love.”—dihcovor how the negative and the 
positive are blended in the picture of bliss of com* 
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munion. Hence Buddha Goutama tvas not incon¬ 
sistent in his statement of the bliss -which contem¬ 
plation produces. He characterized it as both 
positive and negative. He felt that a something- 
concealed in the recesses of his inner self -was to- be 
contemplated and known; yea, it-was to be seen, 
to be realized, to be obtained^ About the time of 
the Dhamma-pada the ecstatic condition of the spirit 
could not be understood.. The Dhamma-pada'-' is 
distinct as to the meaning of Nirvftna. But the Arhat 
is distinguished from the Buddha. The first has 
his trials: the last only is omniscient. Some Arhats 
even at this time pretended to possess super-human 
powers. Their pretensions are strongly condemned 
in the Dhamma-pada. In the second period of 
Buddhism the* main idea of ]!Srirv4wi was 
thoroughly apprehendfed.. A something, which 
Buddha Goutama often spoke of, is essentially and 
intrinsically bliss itself eternal and positive. But 
it is concealed from mortals by UpMhi,. which being 
removed', eternal bliss is revealed and realized. 
In this connection, the- dbetrine of transmigration 
of souls serves an important purpose in the Bud¬ 
dhistic system. Though the accumulated effect of 
actions- (Karma)- cannot be nullified'all at once, nay 
even in one life, however righteous it may be, yet 
in every life-merit is- acquired. The- fruit of merit 
is enjoyment.. Karma must needs-produce its-effect. 
But it can never lead to salvation or Nirviljia. The 
reward of merit or the penalty of dfemerit is 


1 See the Lalita Yisttei (V, 447,). Bibliotheca Indica, 

2 See 381 verse, 

fiS 
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enjoyed or suffered either iu he&ven or hell, or in 
the course of different lives. Thus sufficient time 
or an opportunity is afforded to beings to exhaust 
their stock of accumulated Karina. This is carried 
so far that, when accumulation of new Karma 
is stopped, or when a being has attained to the 
third path or stage—that of Arhat—the Karma 
accumulated must run its course. The Arhat is 
pure and free from the influence of desires. 
But he cannot attain to Anupildishesa Nibbilna 
before his Karma is exhausted, or before its 
fruit, whether good or evil, is experienced. Thus 
many births an Arhat must pass through in a 
state of Upadishesa NibbRna. This phase of 
Buddhistic thought is essential to the adequate 
apprehension of the doctrine of Upadhi and NirvslRa. 
It was developed and flxed in the second period of 
Buddhism, The doctrine of Nihilism was boldly 
broached, propounded, and preached by N%arjuna, 
the great apostle of metaphysical Buddhism. He 
was not allowed, however, to publish his doctrine 
without continued contradiction. His powerful 
eloquence, his fund of appropriate illustrations, 
his subtlety of reasoning, and his thorough 
knowledge of metaphysics, soon established 
his system in Thibet, Burmah, Ceylon, and 
Kashmir. The Buddhistic philosophers, who 
strenuously opposed him, have been forgotten. 
Their distinctive doctrines are little known. This 
circumstance explains the consensus of opinion—as 
to the Buddhistic Nirvana consisting in annihilation 
'—of European scholars who have studied Bud¬ 
dhism in different parts of Asia, and whose source 
of information is the same—^the system of MMhya- 
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mika philosophy. The study of Indian philosophy 
throws a side-light on the question of the exact 
signification of the term Nirvana. The doctrines of 
Yogfich&ras, Soutnintikas, and VaibhAsikas, dis¬ 
tinctly maintain that eternal beatitude enjoyed by 
the spirit in its condition of Anupiidishesa Nibbtina 
constituted real Nirv47za. In tho third period of 
Buddhism the pretensions of more Buddhistic 
ascetics were so well established that every ascetic 
or Thero (an elder in tho church) was an Arhat, 
and his death was called Nirvilna. Thus we 
have explained why tho doctrine of Nihilism is 
prevalent, what Buddha Goutama’s preaching on 
the subject of Nirvana was, what statements are 
made in the Lalita-Vistdra, what Anupadishesa 
and UpAdishesa NibbUnas are, and what pur¬ 
pose they serve in Buddhistic theology, what is 
the significance of the doctrine of tho transmigra¬ 
tion of souls, and of the systems of heaven and hell; 
and we humbly believe that we have met the views 
of D’alwis, of Childers, and of Dr. Max Miiller. We 
cannot, however, but acknowledge the important 
services rendered by indefatigable and highly 
talented scholars like Burnouf and Max Muller to 
the subject of Buddhism, and to tho elucidation of 
some intricate problems connected with it. 


Seotiox III. 

THE PERIOD OF POPULAR BUDDHISM AND 
ITS DECLINE. 

Popular Buddhism is to he distinguished from 
metaphysical Buddhism, because many shifts to be 
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explained in the sequel, were adopted by priests, 
and because a new system of faith propped up by 
a new literature, was developed. 

The third period of Buddhism. 

The immense literature developed by Buddhists, 
who used the Pdli language, and the narrative of 
the travels of Chinese pilgrims, supply sufficient in¬ 
formation about this period. But great credulity, 
pompous adoration of relics,^ mii’acles performed by 
monks who pretended to possess super-human 
powers, the erection and consecration of huge super¬ 
structures decorated in every way, and entailing 
extraordinary expenditure, characterized this period. 
The Ohaityas or monuments, DhS,tu-garbha8 or re¬ 
positories for relics, triumphal pillars or stupas, and 
convents, abounded in the country. But because the 
Buddhistic edifices attracted the populace, and made 
an impression upon it, the Brahmanas made 
efforts to build large temples where the heroes 
of the KflmA,yawa and the Mahabhdrata were 
adored. The relic worship re-acted on the followers 
of the Vedic polity. And because the celebrities 
among the Buddhists were honoured at first and 
gradually worshipped during the thii’d period, the 
celebrities among the BrS.hma»as were also henoured 
and worshipped. The Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, who 
had resisted the power of Buddhism, devoted their 


1 Beaas, rosaries, and wheels for counting the numbers of prayers 
offered (as they are known in Thibet) we have not mentioned, because 
It is a development, not seen in India properly so called, and because 
it constitutes the fourth period of Buddhism to be traced to rather 
recent influences. 
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wealth and influence to the support of the Brtlh- 
manical idolatry. BrSihmanas also performed 
miracles which astonished the credulous popuhico 
and divided it. Thousands equally visited a 
statue of Buddha or of Vasudeva. Thousands 
again were exclusively under the influence 
of BrS.hmawas, to whom thousands of Buddhists 
were opposed. Brfihmaaas in this period learnt to 
muster courage as they could cope with the Bud¬ 
dhists. Their splendid temples vied with the convents 
of the Buddhists, whose leaders exercised a great 
power over the multitude hy their devotion and 
spiritual pretensions. Its metaphysicians discussed 
abstruse problems with Buddhistic metaphysicians. 
It had yet retained a fondness for the pure and 
elegant Sanskrit—^the language of P4?uni and 
Patanjali,—and it looked down upon P41i as the 
language of the ignorant infidels. Yet Ptlli was 
by no means to be despised. Its literature was power¬ 
ful, rich in metaphysical works, and in enchanting 
poetry, the effect of which was groat on account of the 
simplicity of its words and grammatical constmcr 
tion, and on account of the harmonious melody 
which, but for difference of mere sounds, may be 
mistaken -for that of the RS,milyawa itself. The 
Buddhists did not preach to the people about the 
power of M4ra or about the consequences of action, 
(Karma); but narrated stories from the legends 
which abounded in this period The Br^mawas, 
awakened from their lethargy, and impelled by the 
momentum of the revival which had already taken 
place, narrated stories in opposition from the 
Purdwas, which they composed. In this confusion, 
the multitude suffered; Buddhism was weakened 
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Br&hmaTiism prospered, and, after strange vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, bade fair to regain the ascendancy 
which, it was once believed, it had irretrievably 
lost. The worship of idols was made as imposing 
as possible, and the multitude crowded to places 
where its eyes and ears could be entertained. The 
temple soon ovei’threw the convent. 

The influence of Buddhism. 

The period of the consciousness of the inner 
struggle gradually passed into that of metaphysical 
classifications, divisions, definitions and controver¬ 
sies ; and this period was succeeded by gross popular 
Buddhism, when monks recommended good works, 
took a prominent part on every occasion of life, 
and celebrated pompously such ceremonies as the 
consecration of a convent or the erection of a stfipa, 
flattered princes and the people, never knew what \ 

the power of M^ra was, much less could realize it, | 

and pretended to possess super-human powers. i 

Thus Buddhism exerted a three-fold influence on f 

modern India as a system of stern asceticism, as \ 

a system of metaphysics, and as a system which [ 

specially commended good works as the special | 

means of securing merit. 1. Hence Sanydsis, | 

Aghoris, Gros&vis, Vairagis, and a variety of 
ascetics, too large to be enumerated, may be seen | 

in different parts of modern India, practising strange t 

austerities, mortifying the flesh, astonishing the | 

populace with peifformances, such as standing I 

on a leg only, contorting their bodies by assuming I 

fantastic postures, boldly asserting that they possess :; 

the knowledge of all places and times, foretelling i 
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future events, or living a silent life sustained by 
the leaves of trees and water only. The first period 
of Buddhism commended pure asceticism. The 
third period degraded it. Modern India has aggra¬ 
vated it in every way 2. Compared with Bud¬ 
dhistic metaphysics, and with the complex system 
of the different modes of contemplation, the systems 
of Patanjali, Kapila, and Btldarayana appear to be 
simple and meagre. The minutioa of Buddhistic 
Ontology are unparalleled in the metaphysics of 
India, either ancient or modern. Hence the spirit 
of tedious and exhaustive division of a principle, 
which characterizes Kapila, could not but have 
originated in the metaphysics of a Buddhistic con¬ 
vent. 3. Modern Brfi,hTnaaism has built up a 
system of good works peculiarly appropriate 
to each day of the year that those, who perform 
them, may not suffer after death or in their trans¬ 
migrations from birth to birth, and may obtain 
those comforts which the laity afford to the poor 
Br4hmanas in this life. Buddhism commended good 
works with great assiduity; and rich offerings always 
flowed into a monastery. 

Now, Buddhism could not accomplish such 
wonderful results without developing the means 
of communicating thoughts and feelings. It 
elaborated and developed a dialect called P41i 
with such zeal and success that it is now the 
sacred and classical language of countries like 
Ceylon and Burmah. The progress of Pd,li re-acted 
on the other dialects like Mah&r^atrl, and materially 
aided their development. Learned Buddhistic scho¬ 
lars seriously investigated the grammar of Mah^l- 
rastri and other dialects. Eeligion ana philosophy 
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•wrere ■witlilield from the common people so long as 
the knowledge of classical Sanskrit was essential 
for obtaining access to them. But Buddhism dis¬ 
pensed with Sanskrit, as developed and cultivated 
at tho time of Patanjali; and Buddha Goutama 
delivered on principle his discourses in the popular 
language, which was in his time simple and broken 
Sanskrit. Reh'gion and philosophy were thus brought 
down from heaven to the earth. The intellect of the 
common people was reached. Hence we find now 
a tendency to metaphysical thought and discussion 
in every part of modem India. When two or 
three Hindus can afford to be at leisure—no matter 
what their condition in life or education is, and 
no matter what their caste is—they seriously talk 
of Brahma, its mysterious sportiveness, and the 
variety of ways in which it manifests itself. We 
have come across M&hSrs and Dheds—illiterate 
and indigent—who could put us strange metaphy¬ 
sical questions, and when they found us unable to 
answer them, could propose solutions of their own 
with a marvellous confidence not to be seen in learned 
Br^hmanas. Popular teachers like TukirUm freely 
use the word Nirvana for salvation, though its 
meaning is changed, because it is used in the sense 
of absorption into Brahma, or of realizing' the 
presence of God. 5. Sects like the one founded by 
TukMm condemn the spirit of caste, from the influ¬ 
ence of which the celebrated shrine of PandAarpura 
in Mah^rastra is almost We. The temple is Bud¬ 
dhistic in its structure and style. Some M4h4rs and 
Dheds, long since dead) are recognized and revered in 
the place as those ■who attained to Hirva?ia. Offerings 
are made to their monuments which are worshipped- 
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Again, tlie Shudra is not excluded from the pro¬ 
cessions or ceremonies or councils of Brahmanas. 
Off e rings from Shddras are sought and Tv-Ulingly 
accepted. The Shddra openly performs rites and 
observes fasts., The Br^hmawa freely and publicly 
officiates as’ his priest. The Shhdra is a prince, a 
merchant, a land-holder, and a J4hagird4r. He 
celebrates his marriage, just as a Brahmawa does. 
The sacred formulae to be uttered on these 
occasions are, however, not Vedio but Purtmc. 
Thus a new line of demarcation between him and 
a Br^hma^a is drawn. A Shddra can learn 
Sanskrit poetry, philosophy, and theology, provided 
he does not utter' or see a Vedio Mantra in ori¬ 
ginal. He can use a translation. Thus a Shhdra 
can learn the Ved^ntic system and read or listen 
to the Pm4nas. BrAhmainas, who yet assert a title 
to superiority, freely state that there are only two 
castes—^Brahmanas and ShMras ; and the Shhdras 
now discharge the duties once assigned to 
Ksatriyas and Vaishyas. The influence of caste 
is weakened. The Shlldra is exalted. The pre¬ 
tensions of Br&hmawas are called into question. 
Though caste appears formidable at first, its vitality 
is gone. A Shfidra ascetic is a greater person than 
a Br4hma»a, for the ascetic may be considered in 
time a god incarnate. He is worshipped and his bless¬ 
ings are carefully secured. 6. Thus in the course of 
the last eight centuries, many teachers, now recogniz¬ 
ed as gods incarnate, have flourished and founded 
sects. The idea of an incarnation is Buddhistic. 
The system of organizing sects existed in one sense 
at the time of Buddha Goutama. The organiza¬ 
tion of different sects is to be ascribed to Bud- 
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dhistic influence. The naodern Sampradayas 
have each its badge, its peculiar system of discip¬ 
line, and its prophet. Modern India, though Brah- 
manical, is under the influence of teachers, ■whose 
caste is either not known or questionable. 7. The in¬ 
fluence of Buddhism was efficaciously exerted in 
causing a re-actionary revival among the Brflhmawas 
themselves. Protestantism has acted powerfully on 
Roman OathoHoism, and has chastened and purified 
it. E uddhism, in weakening Br&hmanas and strength¬ 
ening the Shfldras in their aspirations, acted bene¬ 
ficially. The Vedio polity, extremely exclusive 
and haughty, was chastened and purified in-as-much 
as the drinking of Soma is not heard of, and the 
slaughter of animals for offering them to Agni, Indra, 
and other gods, have ceased. Nationalities like Gu- 
jaratha have learnt to abhor the name of meat. 
Even the daily diet is carefully regulated, and many 
■nutritious articles like onions are condemned and 
excluded. 

The Chronology and phases of Brahmanical revival- 

A large historical generalization can be stated:— 
Whenever the intellect energizes, not one but aU 
departments of knowledge appreciated by a nation 
are more or less simultaneously cultivated. Theo-. 
logical works are written; questions In ontolo^ 
and psychology are discussed: astronomical pheno¬ 
mena, which are always believed to exercise a 
mysterious influence on the destiny of man, at least 
in the first stages of civilization, are carefully ob¬ 
served and registered. Calendars, with which astro¬ 
logy is mixed up, are prepared. For the entertain¬ 
ment and instruction of the populace, a sort of history 
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o£ the traditions, which the nation most cherishes, 
is narrated:—a history which imparts a knowledge 
of the creation of the world, its geography, its anti¬ 
quities, of the heroes, who once acted their part on 
its stage, their exploits and miraculous powers. 
Between the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ, 
India put forth energy in opposition totheBhuddhists 
and exhibited a, many-sided activity. About this 
time, yar&ha Mihira wrote his treatise on astronomy, 
embodying such general principles as he could 
gather, whether from the writings of Aryas or Mle- 
chhas. Arya-bhaJita followed up his researches in 
the same branch of learning. BhfiskarSoh&cya recast 
and improved the system of calendars, and com¬ 
municated a new impulse to the study of astronomy 
by the composition of a systematic treatise. The 
beginning of the solar year was accurately observed 
and registered. The evidence for these stateinents 
can be easily summarized. The testimony—of 
Hionenthsang, a distinguished Chinese traveller, 
of Abiruni, an indefatigable Mohamedan astronomer, 
and of KaZhan Pandit, author of a part of 
the E&jatarangmi, the well-lpiown history of 
l^ashmir,—^thls testimony, when it is siftqd and 
adjudged, points to the fifth centuiy after 
Christ, when dramatic poetry was written by 
K&lid&sa, when Amara-sinha distinguished himself as 
a lexicographer, and when astronomy was strenu 
ously cultivated by Bhdskarlujhfirya’s school. The 
calculations based on the Hindu calendar, as it is 
used in India at present, are not correct. When 
deviation from the exact result arrived at by 
scientific astronomers is analysed and registered, 
the aberration is discovered to be caused by 
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precession of equinoxes, and points to the sixth 
century A. D., "when the current Hindu calendar 
"was at first revised, if not prepared. Perhaps 
Yishnu SharmH instructed and entertained some 
princes entrusted to his care for their education, 
by means of his pleasant moral tales called Pancha- 
Tantra about this time. The medical work known 
by the name of Sushruta consists of two parts— 
prose and poetical pieces. The first were probably 
composed about the time of Patanjah who distinct¬ 
ly mentions Soushruti, a son or a disciple of 
Sushruta, and the style of the poetical pieces, which 
are quoted to support the remarks and comments 
made in prose, is ancient. Again, the prose in 
Sushruta was probably written about this period, 
for it discovers the general national tendency of 
adopting the Sankhya theory of Cosmology—a 
tendency discernible in all compositions of this 
period, whether they consist of Smritis, Pur^nas, 
astronomy, mere popular poetry or abstruse philo¬ 
sophy. The Smritis—^which codify the petrified 
Aryan customs, developed in the third period of the 
Yedic polity, and modified by the action of the 
Buddhists for centuries—cannot but be referred to 
this period. They could not be required or listened 
to, when the ancient AchS,ryas systematized the 
sacrificial and domestic rites. They are not reckoned 
as important as the Sfitras. Their style is moderh. 
They embody Yedic as well as Buddhistic prac¬ 
tices : they carefully attempt to overcome the non- 
Yedic influences exerted by the Buddhists. The 
atheists and the calumniators of the Yedas are men¬ 
tioned as if their power had departed, and as if they 
h^ ceased to influence society: modern practices and 
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castes are referred to. The feeling against the ShMra, 
whom Buddhism exalted, is not strong. His status, 
as it was improved- in the course of centuries hy 
Buddhism, is recognized. The functions of the 
three castes—Br&hmawas, Kaatriyas, and Vaishyas, 
which were, as it were, held in abeyance, are revived 
and enforced without any fear of opposition. 
Patanjali’s definition of Ary^varta is enlarged—a 
significant geographical fact—and the same defini¬ 
tion as that of Amara-sinha is given. Madhya-desha, 
to which Patanjali-incidentally alludes, is defined 
and distinguished from BrahmS-varta—a distinction 
of which Patanjali was not aware. The different 
stages of the life of higher castes are adjusted. 
The Vedic polity insisted only on the acquisition 
of knowledge (Brahma-Varohasa) and on the per¬ 
formance of domestic and public sacrifices (Grihya 
and Shrouta). The third period of fusion and 
Buddhism popularized asceticism, and a kind of 
spirituality to be distinguished from worldlinesa 
The Smritis had to take-stock of all that the nation 
had learnt to recognize in the course of centuries, 
and to adjust it so that no violence might be done 
to the prevalent national feeling. Adjustment of 
conflicting customs and practices is the special 
function of the Smn'tis, that worldliness in opposi- 
.tion to Buddhistic asceticism may be resuscitated ; 
that Brahmaaas may be once more revered, and 
enabled to lead society; that Shfidras and other 
castes may be conciliated by their admission witlnn 
the pale of Brfihmanism; that Bifihmamcal 
system of castes which the torrent of Buddhistic 
asceticism washed away, may be re-built; and that 
concessions,: though not sanctioned by the Vedas, 
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may be made to the spirit and feeling against 
animal-food and its use in religious rites. These 
functions the Smritis discharged and helped the 
cause of Br^hmamcal revival. At the time, 
when the Veda was more studied, and when the 
Vedic polity was investigated, writers like 
Kumi5.rila Bha<ia naturally ridiculed the Smritis 
and sought to undermine their authority, because 
they felt that there was much non-Yedio matter 
in them. The PurS.nas are evidently written even 
later than the sixth century. The phrase—Itih&sa- 
Pur&nam—occurs often in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature during the second or third periods. Pacini 
understands by Pui4»ia what is old as distinguished 
from what is new. MMhavaohfirya, in interpreting 
a passage of the Taittiriya Arawyaka, speaks rather 
vaguely on the subject of Pur&nas, but boldly 
mentions the works called Br^hmanas under the 
tead—ItMsa-Puranam—as expressed by Aitihya. 
There is no distinction between Buddhistic and 
Br4hmanical ideas of a Purina.. There is one 
definition—as given by Amara-sinha. Amara- 
sinha is a Buddhist, and his definition cannot but be 
Buddhistic. His definition is:—A PurAwa consists of 
Cosmogony, its consequences, the different cycles, 
descent, and the lives of heroes. This definition can 
enable us to fix approximately the chronology of the 
composition of PmAwas. But it may be remarked 
that Amara-sinha refers to tbe Pur&nas which were 
developed long before his time, for no definition 
could be framed till their reputation had been esta¬ 
blished. In the third period of Buddhism, Cosmo¬ 
logy was largely developed: a system of many 
hoftTens and hoUs was elaborated—a system which 
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forms the distinctive character of the Br§.hmanical 
PurSnas under consideration—a system in which 
Buddhists are distinctly mentioned hy way of 
condemnation. The jargon, which the Tantra-lite- 
rature recognized as mysterious incantations and 
charms, is freely adopted. But in the Agni-Purd«a 
a strange rite called Nirv§,wa-Dlt8a is commended 
and described. It is intended to produce Nirv&na 
in the novitiate, who performs the rite so strangely 
mixed up with the formulae and principles of the 
Tantra-mysteries. Directions for building temples 
are given—a fact which indicates that the erection 
and consecration of temples was common about 
this period. Descriptions of the efficacy of a rite or 
the marvellous powers of an idol abound. Saored 
places of pilgrimage are often described in glowing 
colours. The people are exhorted to visit them, but 
G-ayfl, not mentioned by Patanjali, is specially 
noticed and eyalted. The nme of Puakara occurs 
in its Pffii form—Puhkara. The stories of the 
BAm&yaaa and Mah&bh4rata are reiterated, and their 
episodes are enlarged, and the characters, more 
particularly pointed. But Shiva Or Vishnu figure 
most. The influence of Shaivism so blinded the 
populace that such interpolations, as support their 
sectarianism, are unscrupulously made and the texts 
of the great epics—a legacy of ancient India—are 
boldly tampered with. The sages of Naimis^ranya 
narrate the stories of the Pur&nas. KanMa, Gou- 
tama, Jaimini, Kapila, and Brihaspati are stigma¬ 
tized as atheists. in the Padma-PurAna—circum- 
stance which shows that the Post-Buddhistio 
Acharyas, who are-now confounded with the 
had not then established their reputation, and that 
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they \rere ranked with, materialists like Brihaspati, 
who had preceded them by centuries, and whose 
names were perhaps only known at the time when 
the particular portion of the Padma-PurS,na was 
prepared. The Brahmanical Puranas originated 
in the stories partly to be traced to the EtoHyana 
and Mah&,bh&rata, and partly such as were narrated 
in every house from generation to generation, and 
constituted the folklore of Buddhistic India. ' The 
popular bards always sing of heroes, whom the 
populace most admires. Gradually, this branch pf 
popular literature grows up. Crowds assemble to 
listen to the entertaining and exciting stories of 
bards. In India at present, many stories are musically 
recited in the streets of Poona—stories of the exploits 
of Maratha warriors. After the decline of Buddhism 
about the sixth century after Christ,, the Br&hma?ias, 
awakened to the sense of their interests and anxious 
to enlist the sympathy of the people, coUected 
popular tales, improved their general character, and 
promulgated them as old traditions or Purdnas. 
The . Purawas, of which Amar-sinha speaks, are 
partly philosophical and partly practical trea¬ 
tises, and present a striking contrast with the 
Brahmanical Pur&was By the side of the po¬ 
pular Pursiwas a branch of literature was deve¬ 
loped. The orgies celebrated by the non-Aryas, at 
once licentious and degraded, in the recesses of 
their dirty habitations, gradually exerted an influ¬ 
ence on the people in the third period of the Yedic 
polity. The Angiras, who developed the Atharva- 
Veda first noticed them, and adopted some forms 
of incantations. Gradually the meaningless jargon 
was exalted into powerful charms. The Buddhista 
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in the third period of their history adopted the 
formulae known perhaps as Tantra as contradis¬ 
tinguished from sacred Mantras, developed them 
and used them, because on this supposition only the 
recognition of the Nirvana Diksa in a Puraj^a of 
the Brahmanas can be explained. The Puranas 
constitute the special literature of th6 Shudras 
whose rites and ceremonies they exclusively I'o- 
gulate- The Shrutis and Smritis are claimed as 
the exclusive law-books of the Brahmanas only. 
The Tantra-literature is at onco extensive and 
profound, because many Tantras are incoipoi’atod in 
thePurfinas; and their formulae, and the gestures 
and contortions of limbs they prescribe, are to be 
found in all religious rites. They are mixed up 
with such ceremonies as Sandhyfi or daily obla¬ 
tions of the Briihmana But they are, however, 
tacked to the Shrouta sacrifices or G-rihya rites 
developed in the second period of the Vedic polity. 
Thus their nature can be at once known. Again, 
the. Parishisia literature belongs to the period of 
the Brtihmanical revival, for the Tantra formulae 
are met with in the Parishisias- The Shrouta 
Parishista is a mere catalogue of Gotras, the one 
that is now-a-days strictly adhered to. The 
Grihya Parishista is an interesting work. The 
Charawa-Yyfiha was doubtless written about 
the period of the Brfihmareical revival for it takes 
stock of such literature as had escaped extinction 
during the Buddhistic period. The table of the 
analysis of the Charawa-Vyfiha and the com- 
parision of its contents with the catalogue of. 
works, as given by Patanjali in his Mahdbh4sya, 

will elucidate our remarks. They both distinctly 
60 
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discover the influence of Tantra formulse upon them. 
Whenever in India a reformer in his discussion 
with an orthodox BrS,hma»a does not permit his 
opponent to consider any work, he likes, to be 
authoritative and Vedic, and compels him to 
mention the name of his text and to quote a 
particular passage he refers to in support of his 
views, the orthodox Pandit invariably resorts to 
Parishis^as and modern Upanisads, for Pur&nas 
in the form of Mahatmyas and TTpanisads are still 
written. The Parishisias and TTpanisads thus quoted 
are worthless as they embody the doctrines and 
principles of a Tantra—a work which is 
eschewed by the most stubborn orthodox Pandit. 
The T^pini-TJpanisads and Y^mala Tantra can 
illustrate these statements. Astrayaphat, and 
hum, him, horn, khom, rum, rom, roum, am and 
numberless other forms are the mystic syllables 
with which the Tantra and Tapini-literatxire 
abounds—syllables unknown to pure and classical 
Sanskrit. They are, therefore, the index of the 
influence of non-Aryas upon the Aryas. 
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Catalogues of WorTcs. 


According to Patanjali's MaM- 
blia^ya (L 1, 1.), page 16, 
Benares edition. 

According to the Cliarawa-vydlia, 
a copy in my poasession made by 
Nilakan^/ta Sli^strt, Monday, 4th 
of the dark fortnight of K4rtika, 
in the year Angird, Sh4ke 1794 

L SliMhOs. 

L mhhU. 

Of the 22ig-Toda. 21 

Of the iJig-Veda. 6 

„ Yajur-Voda. 100 

„ Yajur-Veda, 86 

„ Sima-Teda. lOOO 

„ S4ma-Veda. 1000 

„ Atharva-Veda* 9 1 

„ Athanra-Veda, 9 

IL 

"nT 

Br4bma^i&EL 

III. 

nr. 

1. Shik^iL 

The same. 

2. Kalpa. 

The same* 

3, Vyakara^m* 

The same. 

4. Nirukta. 

The same. 

5. Chhandaa 

The same. 

6. Jyotm. 

The same. 


T -I 

IV. 

IV 

1. VakoT^kam* 

TTpa-Veda.—Ayur-Yeda (of the 

% Itih&sa. 

jRig-Tedau). Dha- 

3* Furdnam, 

mm-Yeda (of the 
Yajur-Yeda). G4a- 
dharva-Yeda(of the 
SimarYeda). Sha- 


BtrarSh&straai (of 
the Atharva-Yeda). 



1, Vtodyaka, 

Fral^padam. 

Anupadam. 

Ohhandah. 

1 BhJUA-dharmah. 

1 Mim4nsA 

1 Hy4yidi. 

Tarkah. 
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Description of the persons, descent, ^c. of the Vedas. 


VerJa. 

Ootra. 

(Deecent) 

Baivattt. 

XUod.) 

Olihaiidah 

(Metro.) 

Vania. 

(Colour.) 

Akriti (Form.) 

j Pari- 
inflna. 
(Heiglit) 

ms- 

V''eaa 

Atri. 

Brahma* 

Gay atri. 

Ruru. 

(blackish' 

Lotus-eyed,Suvi 
hhakta - Grlval 
(having a wel 
divided neck 
that is,high ant 
rising from the 
shoulders), hav¬ 
ing thin hair on 
the head and 
thin beard. 

- 2Arat- 
1 nis, or 
i (3 feet.) 

Yajur- 

Veda. 

Bh^radv^ja. 

Rudra. 

Tri»iubh 

T^mra. 

(red.) 

Thin, tall, of 
a large forehead, 
golden eyed*, 
bright like the 
sun. 

$ Arat- 
nis, or 
(7i feetA 

Sflma- 
. Veda, 

Kdshyapa, 

Ywjiu. 

Jagat!. 

White. 

Bearing a gar¬ 
land,pure, dwell¬ 
ing m a pure 
place,clothed in 
silk, L&nti (hav¬ 
ing about him 
things made of 
teeth), &o. 

6 Arat- 
nis, Or 
(9 feet). 

Atharva- 

Veda. 

Vaijana, 

Iiidra, 

AnusjJubh 

Very 

black. 

Sharp, fierce, 
assuming any 
format will, do¬ 
ing mean things 
(SMhyahsavish- 
v&sah) (breath¬ 
ing hard), in¬ 
toxicated, black¬ 
headed, lascivi¬ 
ous, having an 
eye upon the 
wives of others. 



EteMARzs.—Any fruit is obtained by contemplating these persona, says the 
(^arana-vyfllia* Patanjali does not describe the personality of the Vedas, 
The absurd descriptions indicate their origin from the Tantra-literature. 
At the time of Patanjali the cuuipass of profane literature was limited 
Atthetime ofthe Charana-yydhamore branches of prof ane literature were 
cultivated Shllkhas of the Vedas, Imown. Hence the conclusion is 

that the catalogue of the ChRrana’Vyhha was prepared at the time of 
the Biihmanical revival. 
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j .—Ji table to shoio how the language of the people 
at the time of the Lalita-Vistdra began to deviate 
from tO a ^classical SansJcru as written and 
spoTcen by t ' e learned. 


LoXiiOr Vhidrdu 
Ayu 

Imu ... 

Istrl .. 

Uchch .. 

GachcKli *. 

K^ipimBU 

Tatlia.. 

Deviye.. 

Dliareati.. 

Dadalil.... 

I?ajam .. 

Pravetli4,...... 

PhuUit&li....... 

Btiaviya.. 

Bhavitvil....... 

Mahyam. 

BakmtBA.,... 

R^taiiu.. 

Shruaitv^) 
Shratra ) *’*’ 


Sahdti 

So..... 


jSand'nt equivaimiv. 

•.. Ayam, 

.........Jdam. 

......Strt 

....XJchohaih. 

...Gachchliau 

...,&ipanti. 

......TathA 

DevylUi. 

...BMrayanti. 

..........Dehi 

..Fdjam. 

Prawiayatlia. 

.Phuimii* 

.Bbavoti. 

...BhdtvA 

....Mattah (from mo,) 

,...,,...Eaksata, 

..Rataa, 

....ShratvA 

.........Sabota. 

.........Sabate. 

.Sab. 
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11.—A iable of re-actionar.y Gdthds. 


Kathopanimd: Chapter 1, Valli 2, Verse 14, 

Anyalra dharm,4danyatraiUiamadanyatrdsm4t kritfikntilt. Anyatra 
bli4iachc)ia bhayficliclxa yat tat pashyasi tad vada. 

Kathopamsad : Chapter 1. Valli 2, Verse 23. 

Myam^ltmjtpravachanena labhyo, na medhayd, na bahun/l sbrutena, 
yamevai.?a vmute teua labhyasfcasyaisa iltmS. winute taadm sv4m, 

Kathopanisad : Chapter* 1. Valli 2, Verse 25. 

Yasya Braliina cha Kahatram cka ubhe bbavata odanam, mrit- 
yur yasyopasechanam ka ittb4 vbda yatra sab. 

Kathopanisad: Chapter 1. Vcdli 3, Verse 8. 

Yastii vijufinaviltt bhavati samanaskab sad4 shuchih, ea tu tatpada- 
mS-pnoti yasmdd bbayo na j^yate. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter % Vcdli 5, V&*8e 3. 

UrdliVam piiaamunnayatyapd-nampratyagasyati, madhye v^mana- 
msisiuam visbvedevd updsate. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2. Valli 6, Verse 11. 

Tfi,m yogam iti manyante stbir^mindriyadbdran^m, apramattastadA 
bhavati yogo hi prabhavS/pyayovu 

Kathopanisad: Chapter 2. VaUi 6, Vers^ 13. 

Astlfcyevopalabdliavyas tattvabh^vena chobhayoh asttfcyevopolab- 
dhasyp tattvabh&vah prasidati. 

Kathop>anisdd : Chapter 2. Valli 6, Verse 14. 

YadA sarve pramuohyante yesya hridi shrit&h, atha martyo 
ttrito bhavatyatra Brahina samashnute, 

Kathopanisad: Chapter 2. Vcddi 6, Verse ITT. 

Yad^ sarve prabhidyante Iwidayasyeha granthayah, atha martyo 
mrito bhavatyet&vad anusbAsanam. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2, VaJdi 6^ Verse 17. 

Angu^^Aam^trah puru^oiitar4txu4 oad4 jaudnlho. hrldaye aaimi* 
vitf^ah. 
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Prashnopanuad: PrashnaZ. 12. 

Utpattimayatiiu stlu^nam vibbutvarnchaiva paiuiliatlliu, ndbyat- 
mamcluiiva j)ranasya vijnilyamritamiisbuute, vyuayamritauiaali- 
nuta iti. 


PraBliTwpanisad: Pr(uhna 4. Verse^ 11. 

Yijnan^ltin& saha devaishcba sarvaili prilafl bb{it4iu samprati^rZ/ianii 
yatra tadak^aram. vedayato yiiatu Bomya <*a earvajiiali survii- 
mov^vivesbeti. 


Profihnopanuad: Prasima 5 . Vme 6 . 

Tisro m&tril mrityiimatyak prayuktd awyonyasaktd anavipirayuktalx 
kfiy&su bdhydbhyantaramadbyamHsu sauiyak prayuktilaiu na kajiipate 
jimh. 

Pfmiimpanuoid : Prctshna 6. Verse 0. 

ArS* iva ratbanS.bbau kald yanmin praikzAMh, tarn vedyam rum- 
ssm veda yath^ mil vo mntyub parivyatbd itl 

Mundal'opanisad : Mundccka 1. Klmida 1, Vme 8. 

Tapas/i cblyate Bralima tatonnamabbijdyate^ aimZlt priljio mauali 
satyam lokdb karmasu cbdmntata. 

Mundahopanisad : Mtindaha 1, KJmida 2, Vme 3. 

Yasydgrdbotramadarsbamapouniatotl8axriacb4turmasyamandgrayana- 
matithiyarj itamcba, abataiaavaishvade vauiavidlxind butamibaptar 
mdmstasya lokdii Jxiuoati. 

Mundakopanuad : Muridaka 1. KImxda % Verse 7. 

PlavAhyete adridM yajmrdpd iwZMashoktamavaram yeau karma. 

Mundukopanuad : Mtmdaka 1. Khcmda 2, Verse 8. 

Jangbaiayamdndh pariyanti mtdM> andbenaiva nlyamdnd yatbdn* 
dbdh. 


Mundakopanisad : Mwnddka 1. Khanda % Verse 9, 

Avidydydm bahudbd vartamdrid vayam kritarthd ityabbimanyantibdr- 
lab yat karma^io na preveday anti i-dgdt tendturdb kdnalokdsbdiyavante. 

Mundakopanisad ; Mwidaka 1. Khanda 2, Verse 10. 

lizdpdrtam manyamdud. yaruZAam nanyacbcbnreyo vcdayaiite 
pramddbdb. 
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Mundahomnuad : MundaJca 1. Khanda2^ Verse 11, 

Tapalishraddhe ye hyupavasantyarawye sLanta vidvamso bliaik#a 
cliaryam ciiarantali, sdryadvdrena te yimjiih prayaTiti yatramrital 
sa puruso hyavyaydtma. 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 2, Khatida 1, Verse 7. 

Tasm4c]icha dev^ bahudha samprasiitaii sadhy^ maniwyah paaliaro 
Tayamsi. 


Mundaho'panisad : Mundaha 3. Khanda 1, Terse 3. 

Yada pashyah pashyate mkraavamam karfcaramlsbam Punwam 
Brabmayonim tad^ vidv4n puwyapdpe vidhtlya niranjanab paramam 
sdmyamiipaitj. 

Mimdahopanisad : Mmddka 3. Khamda 1, Vmt 4. 

Vihio Jbiyeaa yah sarvabMtair vibMti vij4nari vidvHu bhavate 
n&tiv^dl. 


Mundakopamsad : Mundaka 3, Khanda 1, Vme 5. 

Satyena labhyastapasa hye«a d-tmd samyag jndaera Brabmachai^eTJa 
iiityam, autah sbartre jyotirmayo hi slxul^hro yam pasbyauti yatayab 
k«l?tadosS;b. 

.. Mmdakopanisad • Mundaka 3. Khanda 1, Vme 8# 

Na CbakmS gribyate n&pi v4cbd ndrpyair devais tapas& kmmn& 
jnd^na-pras&dena viabndhasatvastatastu tarn paabyafce nwkalam 
dby&mdnab. 

Mundakopantsad: Mundaka 3. Kha/nda 2, Verse 1. 

Update Punwam ye byakdmdste sbukrametadativartanti dbirdb. 

Mmdakopahisad : Mundaka 3. Khanda 2, Verse 2. 

Kdmdnyab k&mayatepaanyam^nabsa k4mabbir j4yatetatra tatra 
paryd>ptakdrma8ya kritdtmanastu ihaiva sorve pravillyanti kdmdb. 

Mmdakopanisad: Mundaka 3. Khanda 2, Verse 3. 

Myamitm^ pravacbanena labbyo aa medbay& na babmi^i sbrutena 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda I, Verse 5. 

Tatr4para ^g-vedo Yajur-Tedah SSma-Tedo Atharva-vedah, Shjk«d 
Ka^po Vydkaranam Nlraktam Chhando Jyotiaaauti, AUia par4 ysya 
tadywaramadbigamyate. 
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ClMndyogya : Prapdtkaka B, 11, 3. 

Ka rai tatra na nimlocha nodiy^ya kadllchana devlUa ten&ham 
satyotta nxd virMhi^i brahmaweti^ 

ZaUta^Vistdraj Chapter 11^. 

Ta.tr& pratjpadya prftpsyatha nijatam sukhamanantam sarva 
auityA akAmfi^ adhruv4 ua oba sbAshvat^px na kaJpdh, m&y4- 
marJohisadnshdh vidyutpbenopamdshcb;apfLld.b, na oh a k^maguxiarati- 
bhistriptir lavanodakam yath4 plfcvA. 

Nacha vdkya rutaravewa shakv&h aampdditum kuahaladharmS-h. 

Zalita- Vietdra, Chapter . W. 

Yachanamima Shunitvd bt4hmanll ovam^huh, .priti' vipula vind& 
n4sti p4pam kulasya, Htnaviiadxiap&idndm trayastrinsh^ndmutta- 
mam, vaijayautasamam vesbma bodbisafctvasya d4smyaham, 

Shakrabralimalokapdldb pdjanAya ndyakam, trlni kAla ^amzfcva 
bodbieatva antikam. 

Zalita* Vutdra^ Chapter X/Z 

Ka kulena na gotrcTia kumaro mama vismitah, gu?ie satye dha 
dbarmecha tatrdsya ramate manah, 

Bbmakks.— These GUtMs are re-actionary in-as-much as a new 
method of interpreting the SanhiUs and Brdhmawas is propounded by 
the Upanwads. The Aryas, instead of looking out upon the exter¬ 
nal sacrifice and its Taried forms as described in the Sanhitls and 
Brdhma/ms, began, at the time of the Upaawads, to look in upon 
themselves, and to examine what the human spirit is, and what Is 
its relation to the univeraal, nnlocalized Supreme Spirit, and 
instead of attaching extraordinaiy importance to the performance 
of sacrifices, sometimes spiritualized them away, and sometimes 
condemned them, preferring meditation, contemplation, and spiritual 
devotion, and attempted to overcome and subdue their own passions 
and desires. The spirit of effervescent, triumph entirely gives way 
to the spirit of self-abnegation ; the spirit of all races and castes 
being one or alike predominates over the spirit of the prestige of 
the Aryas. 
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III.—A Table to illustrate the history of the re¬ 
volutionary ^periods of the Gdihd-literaHre. 


The Revolutionary period 
characterized hy 

Zendic . 


deraarhe. 

These are the earliest Gl/thils extaBt 
of the Aryis. They are to be found 
in the Zeudavesta. We have mode 
notes on the Zendic G4th^a, (on pages 
203j 204 and 205 of this Essay.) 
If all Zendic G4th^s were thus exa¬ 
mined, new light would be thrown 
on the Vedic Gd-th&s and their dis¬ 
tinctive features would be illustrated* 


Yedic GAth^.,,../These are mentioned by name in the 

ii!ik-Sanhit^, but they cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the ^rka, Shloka, 
or Brahma of this period. It appears 
that ilrka was a prayer, a Brahma 
was a blessing or prayer, a Bhloka 
was a general name of a G4tlxdi 
whether descriptive or not. 


AbhiyajnaG4th&s..These belong to tlie period of the 

Br^bmavadins. They are called 
sacrificial, because they dififer from 
the G&thfia of the Rim. For in¬ 
stance, they occur in (8, 21, 2.) of the 
Aitareya Brdrhmana, 

Re-actionary G4thas..These belong to the period of the Ach&r- 

yis. Their nature and characteristics 
will be* illustrated by the table of 
the r^-actionary Gath4s ^'ready 
given. 

A great poetical revival,. *,, ,It was many-sided and extensive. The 

Ramdyana and the Mahdbh&rata are 
the encyclopaedia of the poetry of 
the age. Stories such as are attributed 
to Vidapi or Pilpi are nicely narrat¬ 
ed in the Mauabhdrata. 
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Buddhistic Gath&s 

of the first period...,.»^ .Such as occur in the Lalita-Vis'fc&ra, 

They inculcate doctrines, and thtere* 
fore^ are constructive, while the re- 
actionary Gr^thfw .are destructive. 

Of the second period..... Sucb as the poetry of the Dhainma-pada 

These showr that the Buddhiatic dLod- 
trines were recognized and respected 
They hetray a feeling of stability, 
though they seek to conceal the feel¬ 
ing of sacfcariaa triumph 

Of the third period*.The poetry of the Mah&wanso* It is 

ornate and artificial ItrecanomeoLdfi 
tvorjcs and ritualisin. 

Brdhmanical Gdth&e They are to be met irith iu. the rank 

literature of the sixth centary m , n.— 
suchas the ]Pur4w-aB and. the writ¬ 
ings of the type of the Tdpini Upa- 
nl^ad and other modern Tpmhads... 

Vernacular GdthAs,.The writings of Tukdram are known in 

Mah&raatra as his G4th^ ; those ol 
Hinaka and Gum Oovind; thoM 
of HLabira: ihcK^ of Ohaitanyk 
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IK-^A table showing the different forms of words 
of the Bhamma-pada, compared with the Vedic 
forms. 


Blirnmia^pada, 

Dhamma 

Se«a .. 

Padu^lltlIa .... 

Kam. 

Chakka .. 

eke . 

Pasanna..... 

Tato. 

Vo.... 

Akkockckchi ..... 

Ayadlii... 

Mam.. 

Ajnii... 

Ak^si 
I'dka .. 

SubkanupMl...... 

Samvtitiaii ‘ .. 

Kumtam.. 


Vedic, 

.....Bkarai^ 

,.. .Shre^^hfk. 

*. *,Pradu^ta. 

.Nak 

.Ckakram. 

.Chet. 

... .Prasatma. 
.....Tatah. 

...Im 
,...*Akrodktfc 
.... .AyadkJt. 

.M^ni. 

.Agai«it 

«•.. Ak^it. 

.. *.-/fka. 

... *.Sakbk^nudarahin. 

.Samvrittam. 


B ,—The language of the Vedas had about the time of the Bkain* 
ma-pada undergone great rerolutions. Xke above forms show that 
the liquids had been dropped ; that ato has passed into ttoha that in 
undergoing such a change, the preceding letter had been doubled; 
that consonants at the end as t in cket had been dropped; that visargah 
had been permanently amahj^amated with the words themselves as in tato 
from tatah. mano from rnmiah ; that initial vowels had been dropped ; 
that passive forma had been used in an active sense j .that irregular 
forms as Anums^ had taken the place of Anudarshi or. rather strong 
forma like Anupasn condemned by grammar and by the usage of the 
learned had survived periods of revolutions ; that hard sounds like 
n had been softened, that forms Uke^ evar had melted into Aur ; that 
words like huUOf which cannot be analyzed, had come to be used and 
that vernacular words had asserted their power. 
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MODERK INDIA. 


The Aohiryaa recognized by all the sects of Brahmawism.— 
P&nini and Ka«4da compared,—-Kapila imd BMiirijajta,--^ 
Re-action against Brdhmawism.—The problem of the failttre 
of opposition to Brahmanism explained—Vai^^navism and 
Shaivism contrasted.^—Shaivism.—The fundamental pirin- 
ciple of the modem BiAhmanical institutions.—-Modeni 
Society, 


EXTRACT FROM THE VISHNV PURANA. 
(tramlated by K Wilson). 


‘‘Brahmi, Daksha, time, and all creatures are the four energies 
of Hari which are the causes of creation. Vishnu, Manu and 
the rest, time, and all creatures are the four energies of Vishnu, 
which are the causes of duration. Kudra, the destroying fire, 
time, and all creatures are the four energies of Jandrdana that 
are exerted for universal dissolution. In the beginning and 
the duration of the world, until the period of its end, creation 
is the work of Brahm^, the patriarchs, and living animals. 
BrahmS creates in the beginning. Then the patriarchs beget 
progeny; and then animals incessantly multiply their kinds. 
But Brahm& is not the active agent, in creation, independent 
of time; neither are the patriarchs, nor Hving animals. So, in 
the periods of creation and of dissolution, the four portions- of 
the god of gods are equally essential Whatever 0 Brahman, 
is engendered by any living being, the body of Hari is co¬ 
operative in the birth of that being. So, whatever destroys 
any existing thing, movable or stationary, at any time, is the 
destroying form of Janirdana, as Kudra. Thus,. Jan^rdana is 
the creator, the preserver, and the Uestroyer of the whole 
world—being three-fold in the several seasons of creation, 
preservation, and destruction; according to his assumption of 
the three qualities. But his highest glory is detached from 
all qualities. For the four-fold essence of the Supreme Spiiit 
is composed of true wisdom, pervades all things, is only to be 
appreciated by itself, and admits of no similitude.” 
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The Achfiryas recognized by all the seotft 
of Breihmanism. 

P ATANJALI, author of the Yoga*Sdtra and 
Jaimini, author of the Purva Miiuiiusil had 
preceded Goutama, Kajidda, Kapila, and Badara- 
yana, who came after Buddhism had established 
its ascendancy. Goutama, in one sense, re-itei’ates 
the principles in confoi’mity with which discussions 
were carried on by Buddhists who had systematized 
the form of a controversy. Their writings supplied 
materials tp Goutama. The method of a contro¬ 
versy and the general principles of the system of 
Goutama may be passed over, for he expounds the 
elements of formal logic, and dwells' on a few 
fallacies. He particularly refers to that division 
of Vedic texts which the Pilrva Mimfinsakas had 
developed before him, and by means of which they 
could meet the arguments of Buddhists against the 
authority and worth of the Vedas, so as to satisfy 
the popular mind. His arguments in this connec¬ 
tion are of special interest to an historian. The 
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Mtm^nsakas or Vedic exegetes had declared that 
the form of a word, that is, its generality as dis¬ 
tinguished from its individuality possessed all the 
significant power. Groutama, whose mind was in¬ 
fluenced by Bliddhism, could not sanction the pro¬ 
position of exegetes about the significant power of 
a word. He seriously sets about refuting it. A 
school of Buddhists had propounded the doctrine 
that the mind was the soul, and that it was transient. 
Goutama is opposed to this school and insists upon 
the eternity of the soul. He distinctly refers to 
the school of Buddhists who distinctly and openly 
asserted that all was vanity (Shfinyam), and adduces 
arguments against it.. The doctrine of moments, 
which has already been explained, is condemned. 
Anxious to uphold the authority of the Vedas, and 
influenced by Buddhistic rationalism, Goutama com¬ 
piled* a system which possesses all the freshness 
which opposition can impart. He partly follows 
Vedic exegetes or Pfirva Mim^nsakas and partly 
dissents from them. His sj'scem was early super¬ 
seded by that of KanMa, The principles of the 
philosophy of Sa«4da are_ elaborated at once with 
a general grasp of the subject and with a minuteness 
of its details which do not fail to elicit interest. His 
system is more consistent than that of Gontama; 
He distinctly states that because the Vedas in¬ 
culcate truth, righteousness and piety,. their 
authority is to be accepted. The general principles 
of his psychology do not differ from those stated 
by so distinguished a metaphysician as ^ir William 
Hamilton in the nineteenth' century. His division 
of mental operations is :-^volition characterized by 
him as internal effort, pleasure and pain, desires 
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and aversion, and knowledge. He Insists on the 
soul being eternal, but suggests that it trans¬ 
migrates from one human body to another after 
death. The doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul was not developed before Buddhists. Some 
passages in the TJpanisads appear to sanction it ; 
but the theology of the Buddhists was built upon it. 
The regular stages of progress in knowledge, till a 
devotee should become a perfect Buddha, cannot be 
understood without the aid of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The Buddhistic legends are gener¬ 
ally based on it. Again Kanflda divides Br4h- 
manas into false and real, and states that bad Brfi,h- 
mawas ought to be never fed or encouraged. He 
expounds the doctrine of the two elements of the 
human soill—good and evil. The latter embodies 
the doctrine of^ Buddhistic Satan or Mara. The 
system of KanMa is particularly recognized as the 
basis of the theo!^ogy of the Vaiswavas among 
whom only distinguished dialecticians, who study 
the system of Kandda, are to be met with. The 
comparison of KanMa, a Post-Buddhistic Ach^rya, 
with P4nini, who flourished when the Vedio polity 
was in the ascendency, elicits the salient points of 
his system. 


P4nmi and Ean^da compared- 

The motive, of Kan&da is to seek for, and discover 
Nihshreyasa,^ that is, final beatitude, somewhat re- 


1 Vide Vaishenkft Darshana Biblio. Ind. (11-1, 2.X We attach impor- 
taaice to statements about Nibsbreyasa and its absence in tbe 
F&ninlyam. wbei*e Atha shabdSmisbftsana is the motire; for we be- 
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sembling the chief good of Aristotle. Pfinini has no 
motiTe beyond the investigation and discovery of 
linguistic laws.^ II. Kanilda founds the authority 
(Pramawya) of the Vedas on their inculcation* of 
“Dharma or duty” and refers to the Vedas as 
proving his statements. He thus indirectly alludes to 
the difficulty of proving the authority of the Vedas, 
but does not try to explain it. P4nini, on the contrary, 
does not see the difficulty, but directly operates on 
the linguistic facts, as they come under his observa¬ 
tion, .whether in the. common language or in the 
Vedas. III. Ka^ifida’s system of universal philosophy 
is founded on transcendental conceptions® intended 
to explain natural phenomena. PS,»ini’a system of 


lieve the search after the final heatituclej Nihsbreyasa, embodies a 
psychological method. Happiness is the object of ambitioai of every 
human being. Hence if it be defined and analysed, a philosopher 
'will be able to state the means for attaining it definitely. Hence the 
method of P4mni is as different from that of Kan^da, as the motive 
of the one is different from that of the other; The procedure of 
the former is a jposteriori as modified by the definition-method; that 
of the latter is thoroughly a priori. All the systems of our philosophy 
are analogous to the latter in this respect. 

1 Atha shabd4uushilsanam. Patanjali opens his MaliS^bh^a 'with 
this aphorism. 

2 Vide Kaafieja (I. 1, 3.), on 'which Sbankaramishra thus remarks :— 

Tati ^ cha Dhaimasya vachanS,fe pratip^anfit, Amndyasya Vedasya 

prilmiriyam” Vide also Kafi^da (10, % 9.), on which Shankaramishr^ 
remarks ;—TeheshvarcTia vachanat pranayanM^mn^yasya vadesya 
prfima^^yam.'^ 

2 The substances which KanStda calls Prithvl predominates over 
his other substances ^water, light, &c.) on our earth. But there are 
other spheres,in* one of wtich/water alone predominates; in the 
other, light; in the third, air j &c. This is a transcendental qonc^p- 
tioh in the true sense of the term. 
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grammar is founded on large ideal conceptions^ 
■wMcli must include every linguistic case. The 
result is that Kanftda originates a transcendenta¬ 
lism,* which charms the mind by its indefinite 
dimensions, its subtle penetration, and its logical 
consistency; and that Ptl?zini develofies a stern 
positivism, which stuns the mind by its definiteness, 
its practical adaptability and uniinaginativenoss.* 
IV. P4»ini exhibits “ modes and forms’’^ of 
expression which are suflficiently numerous and 
varied to give his readers a good insight into his 
logic. Kan§.da is uniform and symmetrical enough to 
enable his reader to grasp the transcendental forms 
and to realise their conception, V. Pawini’s forms 
consist in large verbal defimitions, such as “ Kar- 
tari shap,”® “ Trin,” “ Ghan”, Ka^ada's forms 
are actual logical general entities. Dravya, Gu?ia, 

1 geaeral view of what is Sdrvadh^tuka as embodied in 
his oontyivanoe of inserting sAup or the division into, and Aii 
exemplijQLes Pdnini's ideal conceptions, 

2 Tho speculations of later writers engraft any thing on. this. 
Their wild Parhk&ra well exemplified ia Qadfidhart ( Vzde his discus¬ 
sion about the opinion of Soundac^a in the Chaturdaaha Labmnt) are 
as remote from the original statements of Kanida as one pole from 
the other. But the philosophy of Ka??Ma admits of this growth, 

8 Tlie later grammarians have speculated enough and have often 
been ambitious of luxuriant grammatical growth. But they have 
moved in a certain determinate- groove. Their speculations (as they 
are met with for instance in the Paribhfi«endushekhara of Nfigojl) 
have a definiteness about them,, for they spring from definite state¬ 
ments, and are totally unlike those of the Taishesika writers. . 

^ His collocation of the particle cAa in his Sfitras for instance, or 
his commencing a Sfitra with such words as a subject or predicate at 
once enables a reader^to connect it with what goes before and 
determine its sense. 

« me F&nini (III. 1, 68.), (III. 2,136.), (IIL 3,16.). 
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or Samavaya is real and capable pf positive 
development. VI. P4nini’s explanation or analysis 
of words is fanciful and groundless, as I have 
already observed ; though often founded on general 
likenesses and differences.* 

Kanada’s analysis penetrates to the inmost 
recesses® and the greatest depth of natural sub¬ 
stances, and is founded on direct original large con¬ 
ceptions- VII. Fknmi had to work upon linguistic 
facts which come under observation in their real 
forms, which are definite and generalized. KaTiMa 
had to work upon facts in nature which are always 
complex, the real nature of which is hidden, which 
elude observation, the comparison of which in¬ 
volves the difficult processes of elimination and 
observation under varied circumstances with regard 
to time and place, and under varied conditions with 
regard to the phenomenon itself. VIII. The 
corollary of this statement is that the general 
rules of P^«ini could he deductively applied 
and could prevent the philosopher from indulging 
in wild hypotheses. Out of his elements supposed 
to constitute a linguistic fact, the fact itself could 

1 Vide 'Bknini (IIL 1, 103.), wbich is intended for the word 
Irya” as coining under the general rule (III. 1,97.),* and as affected 

by the general rule (III. 1,125.). The word is supposed to 

be derived from the root ri” to go- Now the application of the latter 
general rules as based on (/S'Adharmya and Vaidharmya) to the case 
under discussion deserves notice. 

2 His doctrine of Yishe^a, that each element is ultimately com¬ 

posed of atoms peculiar to itself and dissimilar to the atoms of whdch 
other elements, are composed^ exemplifies my statement in the text, 
^Besides, it requires to be noticed that this doctrine is just the main 
assumption on which Dalton's atomic theory is based—see Gregory's 
Oiemistry, page, 29. » 
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be construoted; tliat Ka«Ma constructs a s^’^stem 
■vrhicb is a world by itself, ■whicb bas a consistency 
and a symmetry about all its parts, but wbich, 
tliougb founded on real phenomena, is entirely ima¬ 
ginary and cannot be deductively V bed. IX. In 
the system of KaTi^da a classification predominates 
and over-powers whatever grows out of it. The 
classification of P4wini subserves his system and 
conduces to the growth of its parts. X. The task 
before Xa^^da was extremely arduous and difficult 
of accomplishment as compared with that before 
Pdmni. XI. Pajiini will ever be studied with in¬ 
creased interest, and will, in the long run, be 
recognized as the greatest grammarian that the 
ancient or the modern world has produced. Kawtlda 
will be read with feelings of astonishment and 
pity; but Pduini was not so great a genius as 
XanMa. Thus times show progress as they 
advanced. Buddhism had not come in vain. 

Eapila and B&dariyana- 

Xapila, or rather the scholars of his time—who 
could not pursue the cultivation of the polemical 
method of Goutama or of the formal logic bf 
XanMa, because both do not possess the power of 
opening up a sphere of activity sufficiently large to 
occupy even a generation-of indefatigable scholars— 
were exclusively engaged in excogitation. They 
felt that the doctrines, expounded by hlim^nsakas, 
were not based on sound logical principles, and that 
a series of sacrifices performed with care and 
diligence could not benefit man, for the manual 
labour of performing sacrifices could engage his 
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limbs only, but could not satisfy the cravings of his 
heart and the povrera of his head. Besides the 
Mimilusakas of this time had degenerated into mere 
pedants. The Sankhyas, as the followers of 
Kapila are called, applied the logical principles, 
of Kanada, and were compelled to dissent from 
Jainjini. Kapila boldly inculcated a scepticism 
which exerted a great general influence. His prin¬ 
ciples of cosmogony are recited in Smritis and 
Purajias with approval. And in one sense they 
constitute the key-stone of the system of BMa- 
rayana or of the eclectic system of the Bh§gavata 
GltS,. Kapila considers Purusa or the ideal power 
to be lame or inactive and incapable of any action. 
Prakriti or nature is active and is defined to be the 
three qualities of evil (tamas), fruition (rajas), and 
purity (satvas),-in equilibrium. This state of equi¬ 
librium is nature noumenal.- ^he equilibrium being 
disturbed, it becomes phenomenal. The highest 
duty of man is to realize noumenal nature and the 
Ideal Power itself undistracted by phenomenal 
nature. Kapila refers to the phUosophica! schools 
of KawMa and Jaiinini, whenever he differs from 
them. His phraseology and philosophy, though 
largely developed and systematized, closely follow 
the principles of the Toga-system which substitutes 
bodily penances for sacrificial works, commends 
the. restraint of'feelings as the means of contempla¬ 
tion, insists upon the knowledge of the identity of 
the human soul "with the spiritual universal essence 
as the highest good to be sought by man. Kapila 
thus preached a philosophical scepticism' which 
engrossed the attention of scholars for soine tinje 
and i^rj^dually permeated the masses. Sis clue 
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xifas taken up by Badarayana wbo early perceived 
the infidel tendencies of his system. Kapila often 
refers to the Vedas and does not openly ignore 
them. But his doctrines do not strongly support 
the Vedio polity* Such concealed opposition, origi¬ 
nating in a spirit of infidelity, threatened Br3,h- 
mawism even after its revival. The system' of 
BMar&yawa, though a form of philosophical 
quietism, more in conformity with the doctrines 
of Kapila, is wholly built upon passages 
of the TTpanlsads, which it largely quotes and fully 
explains, and from which it draws such couclusious 
as suit its doctrines* Bfidai'fiyaaa adjusts the re¬ 
lation of his system to other systems, which he 
seeks to accommodate by assigning them a place in 
his theology, and which, therefore, ought to serve 
his system which explains the simmum bonum of 
man- B^danlyaiia’s philosophy is the foundation of 
Brahmamsm, which, when pressed by any powerful 
assailants, seeks refuge in the nihilistic idealism of 
his system which bases the Nirvfirea-doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism on the authority of the IJpanisads and Vedas. 
The Siitras of BadarSiyaua are so subtlely worded 
that they are variously interpreted. ShankarachS.rya 
interprets them into his system of pure idealism. 
MadhvtlchlLrya, the founder of Vamiavaism, inter¬ 
prets them into his system of Theism. B&mSnuja 
seeks to reconcile Madhav^ch§,rya and Shankar4- 
ch&rya and developes a third system called Vishisfa 
Advaita or concrete idealism. The two feelings 
which are common to the dialecticians—Gk>utama 
and Kan&da—as weU^ as to the pure idealists— 
Kapila and Bfidarayawa—are the condemnation of 
Buddhists, and a desire not to ignore the authority 
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of the Vedas, because all these Acharyas uphold the 
fundamental principle of Brahmanism, which is in¬ 
herent graded subordination of a class to a class as 
sanctioned by God in His Vedas. 

Ee-action against Br^hmaaisin. 

The Brahmanical revival—a necessary consequence 
of the decay of Buddhism—^ultimately developed into 
Vai&aavism and Shaivaism. Thougli Buddhism had 
ceased to exist, its influence continued to operate } 
affected by the spirit of great Buddhistic teachers, 
awakened to the sense of spiritual independence, 
inspired with high aspirations, and not insensible 
of their rights, the modern Aryas did not submit 
to the yoke which Bralimaidsm after its revival 
sought to impose on them. In different parts of 
India, they systematized opposition, and led by 
Br3,hmawa or non-Brahmaraa teachers, succeeded in 
asserting their rights. In the Pixnjab, Guru Mnaka 
set on foot a movement which offered equality to 
all castes, and admitted the uon-Br^ihmawas into its 
temples as brethren. The tribe of the J&i!s of the 
Panjab under the influence of Sikkhism gradually 
developed into a nationality full of spirit and noble 
aspirations. Many Brahmanas became the disciples 
of Guru Mnaka who was not himself a Br4hma«a. 
Idolatry—^the strong-hold of priest-craft and caste— 
was condemned. The affairs of the temple 
at Amritsir are administered by castes other than 
Br§.hmawas. The Grantha (a Book) composed by 
Nanaka and improved by Guru Govind superseded 
Yedic traditions, and yet did not adopt Buddhistic 
principles and practices. 2. Chaitanya preached 
in Bengal. Buddhistic in the spirit of equality of all 
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castes and Vedic in his ecstatic devotion, and 
poetic feeling, he set on foot a movement, the 
influence of which rapidly spread into Mahfi.rSstra, 
where TukSram, a Shfldra, began to preach with a 
power, an originality, and a devotion, which soon 
organized an important sect, the beneficial influence 
of which is discernible wherever the- Marathi 
language is spoken. The temple at Pandharpur is 
open to all classes. “God is love" said he “ and 
faith, prayer anS devotion are the only means of 
pleasing him. Purity of mind alone can secure 
heaven; no rites and ceremonies are required. The 
distinction between Brdhmams and Shhdras is 
artificial. A mere knowledge of the Smritis and 
Vedas produces vanity which leads to the wrath of 
God.” His favourite wordfor salyation is NirvSwa— 
a term which characteristically expresses the 
most important principles of Buddhism. 3. In the 
Carnatic Basva Ann&, a native of Kaly4na near 
Kalburga, openly declared that the secrets of re¬ 
ligion could be revealed to all classes and castes; 
that the rules of pollution by touch were worthless, 
and were not to be regarded; that Sanskrit 
could be learnt by all castes; and that Shiva alone 
was to be worshipped. He could soon count thou¬ 
sands among his followers. Every body from a 
shoe-maker to a Bx’ahmana adopted the doctrines 
he preached. Because his followers wore a badge 
(Linga) of Shiva on their bodies, they came to be 
known as Ling^yatas (ruled by a Linga). The 
Lingayata is even now distinguished for his cleanli¬ 
ness, industry, honesty, and wealth. The Jains, 
divided into two sects—the Digambaras and Svetam- 
baras,—are found throughout India. The origin 
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of the sect^ is not yet known. They abhor 
animal food, and thus discover Buddhistic in¬ 
fluence. But they do not know even the names of 
great Buddhistic teachers. They worship PS-rasa. 
nfli.bfl. and twenty-four Tirthank&ras. Of the sects 
enumerated, they are the worst enemies of Brah- 
manas, because opposition to Br&hmawas and de- 
fiance of their authority and superiority charac¬ 
terize them all. The leaders of these sects com¬ 
municated a great impulse to the religious education 
of their followers. The Sikkha literature of the 
Panjab-dialect is extensive. The principles it 
inculcates are pure : the doctrines it preaches, are 
simple: the rules of life it prescribes are easy, and 
practical. Chaitanya and Tuk4ram often cal] 
themselves Vaisnavas, though their doctrines have 
nothing in common with the Yaisnavism to be 
dwelt upon. The literature, which their followers 
developed, is voluminous. We have- seen a large 
Ling4yata library and have talked with learned 
Lingayatas. A list of a hundred volumes of Jain 
works can be drawn up: some can be procured. 
There are besides small castes that have thrown 
off the yoke of Br^ihmanas. In some cases, the 
very sight of a Br&hmana at the time of performing 
a religious rite is shunned. But in all cases, the 
food prepared, nay touched by a Br&hmawa, is not 
eaten. Yet in one sense, aU the sects have failed 
to accomplish the object for which they were 
organized. Brahmanism is still strong: its influence 
is still great: its power is still recognized: its 
leaders are still honoured: and instead of succumb- 
Mg to opposition that kad sprang up in different 
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oetttres, it seems to have overcome it and to have 
regained its authoritj.^ 

, The problem of the failure of opposition to 
Brahmanism explained- 

The vitality of Br&hmanism is great, for it has 
disregarded opposition, has survived Mahomedan 
aggression, and has -withstood Christianity for a 
century. The Mahomedans ruthlessly persecuted 
Brdhmanism in a fit of fanaticism. They often 
attempted, though in vain, to annihilate it. Gra¬ 
dually, however, Brihmanism succeeded in acquir¬ 
ing power over the Mahomedans. Instead of being 
undermined by the Mosque, the Temple began tO 
exert its influence over its aggressor. An emperor 
of Bijapur permitted a temple of a Hindu God to 
be erected on the premises of his palace and daily 
visited it. Akbar was favourably disposed towards 
Br&hmamsm, and once even condescended to.hold a 
discussion between Br&hmawas and C4jis in an open 
Darbar. I)4r^-shfi,k11, a brother of Aurangzebe, took a 
special interest in the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, and attempted to study a philosophical 
system of the Br^lhmanas. Christianity has 
also acted on Brfihmanism for a century. The 

3 On the subject of propagandiam, some articles were, written by Mr, 

0. Lyall, Bengal Civil Service, now foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India, in the Foiiinightly Review/^ Dr, Max Mtiller 
has made a distinction between Missionary and non-Missionary religions, 
Brahmanism requires the adoption of one doctrine—graded inherent 
subordination—caste. When an individual accepts caste, he is admitted 
within the pale of Brahmanism, the status of which is not affected, 
for BrfthmaTias remain what they are. To the many units or indivi^ 
dual castes a new caste is added, Ea^ caste Is a complete organism 
in itself, able to supply aU its wants. 
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map published to illustrate the proceedings of 
a missionary conference held at Allahabad in the 
year 1872-73, about eight years ago, shows that 
almost every place of importance in India is occupied 
by European and American preachers of the Gospel, 
whose zeal in the propagation of their own views is 
exemplary. Large sums of money are annually 
spent. Systems of distributing Christian tracts and 
of itinerant preaching are organized. Marvellous 
energy is put forth: unprecedented efforts for the 
Evangelization of India are made. But Brdhmamsm 
is rather growing than decaying—a fact which in¬ 
teresting contributions of Mr. A. 0. Lyall have 
investigated and established, and which attests 
the vitality of the system which has ■withstood 
persecuting Mahomedanism and nullified the zeal¬ 
ous' efforts of Christianity. Great as the power of 
Brahmanism is, the modern non-Aryas, at one time, 
succeeded in making an impression upon it. Their 
secession weakened it for some time, but their 
failure is a phenomenon in the religious history of 
India,—a phenomenon which calls for special in¬ 
vestigation. All recognize the fact of the collapse of 
the modern religious re-actionary movements, 
which were inaugurated vrith energy and success¬ 
fully carried on for a time, but which ultimately 
failed. Some thinkers state, to explain the pheno¬ 
menon, that the modern Hindus want sustained 
energy to accomplish suchimportantobjectsandsuch 
social reform or political elevation, and that they are 
not rich in efficient leadership. The collapse of 
Mohomedanism throughout the world is adverted to 
by way of illustration. The proposition is not true, 
for there are contrary instances in history which 
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demonstrate that every movement has collapsed. 
The history of the Greeks and the Eomans supports 
the proposition that Aryas do possess sustained 
energy to work out a polity. The principle—that 
some counteracting social conditions thwart the pro¬ 
gress of a movement and frustrate it—is left out of 
calculation by this school of thinkers. If adequate 
means for nullifying the action of counteracting 
conditions be not adopted in time, a movement, 
however energetically commenced, and however 
zealously continued, must collapse. The counter¬ 
acting conditions will be discussed in the sequel. 
Another school of thinkers holds that all false 
systems must fail. H the Indian re-actionary 
systems be false, Brfthmawism is false. Because 
Br^mawism thrives and bids fair to grow, the 
proposition, which includes a part of the conclusion, 
is not true. Another energetic school of thinkers in 
India observes that political influences have caused 
the decay of the modern Indian movements, and 
that if the Britons had not annihilated the political 
influence of the Mar^thds or Sikhas, the systems of 
Tuk4r4m and Mnaka would have prospered. The 
proposition is not true, for the British Supremacy 
equally affects Br&hmauism under the leadership of 
Ajfyas and the re-actionary sects of the modem 
Indians. If the tranquillity which India is blessed 
with, and the means of intercommunication which 
the Britons have improved and enlarged, aid the 
cause of Br^hmamsm, why should the British rule 
act prejudicially 'Ugainst the non-Aryas and cause 
their collapse ? Their failure is explained by the 
action of important counteracting conditions. The 
principle of inherent graded subordination, which 
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we have discussed, is so thorougUj established in 
India that as soon as the Indian reformers suc¬ 
ceeded in organizing their movements, they fell 
victims to it. They adopted Brdhmamcal foms 
without the power of working them. Their own 
priests gradually usurped the highest authority 
and advanced . pretensions to the leadership of the 
sects. Acting against BrS.hmawiam, because it 
recognized the spiritual leadership of Brelhmanas, 
and dissatisfied with caste, because it assigned them 
a low social status, the Sikhas, Jains, Ling&yatas 
seceded from Brfihmanism, but while organizing 
their social systems, recognized the principle of in¬ 
herent graded subordination. Rebelling against 
supercilious priests, they submitted to priest-hood 
which had not the power of helping them. Unlike 
the Brfihmawas, the priests of Liing4yatas or Jains 
or Sikhas are ignorant, and incapable in one sense 
of high culture. Excluded from Br&hmaTiical in¬ 
fluences, the priests have sunk into barbarism. 
Every Br^hmana youth, however poor, aspires after 
knowledge of some kind, and strives to secure it at 
any cost. Some a,t least succeed in establishing them¬ 
selves as learned in after life. We have travelled 
throughout India, and carefully sougUt learned 
Sikhas or learned Jainas of Ling&yats. • Not a 
single learned man among these sects could be 
discovered. Every town of importance can show 
at least some Br^hmaraas whose learning still com¬ 
mands respect. We came across only one Lingdyat 
who possessed a library and was able to hold a 
conversation on a philosophical subject. The forms 
of Brahmanism without its advantages have frus¬ 
trated the re-actionary movements. 
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Vais^avism and Shaiyism Contrasted. 

ShanfcarS,cli&rya materially aided the cause of 
^Shaivism and succeeded in founding a school of 
exegetes. His commentaries of the ten Upanisads 
and of the BUdar&yana Shtra are extensively read, 
and exert a great influence oh the national mind. 
He was succeeded by Anandgiri and Midhava- 
s3,yan3,chdryaj whose learned commentaries of the 
Vedas have given great permanence to Shaivism. 
The characteristic mark of this school of inter¬ 
preters is to justify the existing social arrange¬ 
ments and customs. MMhava is not a reliable 
exegetist when such texts as threaten to upset 
any established institution or custom are. to be 
interpreted. Madhv^chftrya organized into a sect 
those who could not be satisfied with the Shaiva- 
system and its interpretations of the Vedic 
scriptures. He interpreted the jf?ik-SanhitS and 
employed the principle of the collation of parallel 
passages. His commentary of the iSik-Sanhitfi, is 
not generally known. It is called Anu-Bhdsya, 
fragments of which we have procured. His interpre¬ 
tations of the ten Upanisads and of the BMardya/ia- 
gfltra differ materially from those of Shankard- 
ohSrya. When the commentaries of these founders 
of the two sects are compared, those of the former, 
though wanting in brilliant scholarship and erudi¬ 
tion, discover vigour of thought and conscientious¬ 
ness. Originating in the spirit of re-action against 
Shaivaism and built on the literature developed by 
Mddhv4ehd,rya, Vaisnavism rapidly made a great 
progfess and at one time threatened to supplant its 
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rival. In conformity with Vedio thought and feeling, 
Vaisaavism declares the world to be real, while 
Shaivaism delights in declaring it to be delusive and 
unstable. The first considers TJpMhi or the mate¬ 
rial trammels of the spirit (Ohaitanya) to be per¬ 
manent and immutable. The last, on the contrary, 
believes that the spirit of man will be emancipated 
from the trammels of matter. Vaisnavism declares 
that the duty of man is to serve his God as the 
human soul and God are not one and the same. 
Shaivaism, on the contrary, aspires after absorption 
into Brahma or the Supreme Spiritual essence. 
Shaivaism is a comprehensive system : any idola¬ 
trous practice may be adopted or a ceremony per¬ 
formed by the Shaivas: a Shaiva can adopt any 
principle of action or any doctrine of religion, pro¬ 
vided the worship of Shiva and the philosophical 
doctrine of the identity of the human spirit with the 
Supreme Spirit are recognised. On the contrary, 
Vais»avism has a perfect and consistent system 
of theology. Its spiritual leaders are followed 
with great devotion. Gifts worth thousands of 
rupees are made to a monastery by its followers to 
enable it to keep its status and dignity. As the 
doctrine—that the world is a delusion-—acts 
powerfully on the minds of women and of weak 
men, renders Shaivaism strong by gathering into a 
monastery the discontented and idle, and does no 
violence to the popular mind once accustomed to 
listen to Buddhistic preachers who declared that life 
and wealth wer®-transitory, so the doctrine—that 
no animal sacrifice is sanctioned by the Vedas, that 
on no account an animal is to be killed, and that 
in all“ $«crifi}Ces, small animals made of flour, 
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ought to he used—helped Vais7javism in enlisting 
the sympathies of the people ■whom Buddhistic 
preachers had taught to abhor the yery idea of 
taking animal life. The doctrines of Shaivaism, so 
far as animal sacrifices are concerned, unfavour¬ 
ably contrast -with the doctrines of its rival. Visnu, 
as represented in the Visjiu-Purajia, and his 
spouse Laksmi are the exclusive objects of Vai-s- 
wava worship. The Vais/iavas love whatever is 
vertical in all they do. Prom the simple act 
of cow-dunging a room to complicated ornamenta¬ 
tion on the walls of their temples—they carefully 
and conscientiously adopt the vertical. By way of 
opposition, the Shaivas adopt the horizontal line 
as their mark of distinction. But they are not 
exclusive, and do not conscientiously adhere to 
their principles. 

&hai'vism. 

Shaivism and Vaisnavism divide Brahmanism 
into two sects at variance with one another. There 
are minor sects, the general influence of which is 
limited. Shaivism recognizes Shiva as its peculiar 
and special object of worship. Shiva is never re¬ 
presented as a person. He is always to be met 
with in the form of the male organ of generation 
called Linga (a sign). The Shaivas are also known 
as the Sm^lrtas, or followers of the Smritis (tradi¬ 
tions). Shiva combines the qualities of three dif¬ 
ferent persons,—a distinguished grammarian, a 
wild dancer and lord of devils, and a whimsical and 
an over-generous devotee addicted to the use of 
narcotics. He has two wives, the river Ganges and 

M 
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P^rvatl (sucTa wild beauty as is to be seen in 
mountains). He rides a bull. His usual place 
of abode is a burning-ground, and be is always 
besmeared vritb asbes. Tbe system of worship 
adopted by bis followers is simple. "Water is 
poured on tbe Linga, and a sound, in imitation of 
that of a ram is made. There is never any oc¬ 
casion for congregational worship. Considerable 
literature developed by tbe Sbaivas is discovered in 
the form of Purdnas or legendary stories which are 
eagerly read and listened to. The followers of 
Shiva perfoi’m animal sacrifices and hold Vedfi,ntic 
or Pantheistic doctrines. “I am purely Shiva” is 
always repeated by some that they may be absorbed 
into his essence after death. This system is partly 
aboriginal, partly "Vedic, and partly Buddhistic. 
There was a distinguished philosopher of the name 
of Shiva who first systematically arranged ^-he 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, and composed 
what are called M4heshvr^7u Sfitr&rei. The ancient 
Aryas were naturally tempted to give the non- 
Aryan gods "Vedic names, and then attribute to 
them the traits of character with which they were 
familiar. The Eomans and the Greeks, when they 
came in contact with other nations, proceeded in 
the same way. In the .Kik-Sanhit&, the phenomenon 
of thunder-storms is often referred to as Eudra. 
In the V&jasaneya and Taittiriya SanhMs, Eudra 
is particularly described and personified. In the 
Shata-patha, he is spiritualized away as a quality 
of the mind. In the Nirukta of Y^ska, a wife of 
Eudra is mentioned. P4mni confirms YSska. 
Another god is associated with him in the great 
commentary of Patanjali. In the Buddhistic oaves at 
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Ellora, he is represented as a patriarch with a large 
family. The aboriginal non-Aryas personified the 
Himalaya with his wild beauty and with the 
Ganges flowing down from his summit dovered with 
perpetual snow and presenting the appearance of 
clotted grey hair. The volcanic craters emitting 
redhot ashes were naturally supposed to be his 
eyes. Strong poison rendered his throat (the 
middle Zone) black. He held wild animals in his 
hands, and snakes coiled themselves about his 
body. Thus Shiva is represented in the Pur^Jtas. 
The system of animal sacrifices is strictly Vedic, 
and the Shaivas perform such sacrifices with care 
and devotion whenever they can. The Pantheistic 
doctrine—the absorption of the spirit of a devotee 
into the Divine essence—is the Buddhistic prin¬ 
ciple of N'irv4?ja with slight modifications. In the 
Shaiva-system, the traces of the Vedic polity and 
Buddhism are abundant. The Shaiva-system is 
tolerant and allows any practice or doctrine to be 
adopted, provided the lethargy of its followers is 
not disturbed, and their minds, not annoyed into 
activity. 

The fundamental principle of the modern 
BrMimaMcal institutions. 

The different domestic, social, rehgious and 
political institutions can be resolved into one idea— 
inherent and natural graded subordination based 
on distinctions sanctioned by Heaven itself. This 
idea pervades every arrangement and applies to 
every thing in India. The teak-wood is actually 
called Br&hma?ia, because of its great durability 
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ana susceptibility of being excellently polished. 
The inferior country-vrood is considered Shudra. 
Again, the parrot or the cow is a Brahmana: the 
crow or the buffalow is a ShCldra. Thus even 
vegetables and lower animals are supposed to have 
caste. Inherent and natural graded subordination 
is the fundamental principle which explains the 
relation of the different parts of the social economy 
in India. 


1 ,—Domestic 'Economy. 

The father is the head of a family. All other 
members, whether lineal or collateral, are thoroughly 
subject to him. He alone can give a girl in marriage, 
or permit the marriage of his sons or grandsons, 
nephews or their sons. The united family is thus 
an economy in itself—all the arrangements of which 
are based on the principle of the inherent power 
of the old patriarch to make what arrangements 
he likes. His will, checked by family customs, is the 
law. We have seen a family consisting of sixty mem¬ 
bers—all obedient to the aged patriarch, dining in 
the same parlour, and living in unity. The custom 
of early marriage or rather early betrothal is a 
necessary part of the united family system. A 
wife ‘is essentially and necessarily dependant on 
her husband. Her devotion to him in life as 
regulated by the aged patriarch cannot but culmi¬ 
nate in the romantic idea of her dying with him. 
By doing this, she sustains the character of a Sati— 
a true woman, A widow has no independence, 
when she is only a young daughter-in-law. "When 
a girl is married into a family, she becomes subject 
to the will of the aged patriarch who controls all 
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the acts of her husband. Both are parts of the 
united family system. When her husband dies, 
she cannot leave the family. It is impossible to 
expect her to do so. She is not independent. Thus 
re-marriage of widows is not now-a-days permitted. 

2 .—Social Economy, 

In society tho same principle of graded sub¬ 
ordination prevails. Though there are multitudinous 
castes, yet the relations between them are thorough¬ 
ly adjusted : they seldom jar: they are seldom anta¬ 
gonistic, because the principle of graded subordina¬ 
tion is recognised. The Aryas are essentially 
superior to the non-Aryas. The social history of 
India is the history of the relative bearing of the 
two races on one another. At present, the two 
races have approached one another. If the sol¬ 
vents, such as education, continue to operate, it 
will not be long before they will be amalgamated. 
The division of the Aryas into Br4hmanas, 
Ksatriyas, and Yaishyas has become obsolete. It 
is distinctly asserted that there are now only two 
castes—^rhe BreLhmawas and the ShAdras—who can¬ 
not intermarry nor can dine together. A Br&h- 
mana cannot eat the food touched by a ShAdra. 
Pollution by touch plays an important part in the 
social arrangements, for it is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the exaggeration of the principle of 
graded subordination. 

3 .—Religious Economy. 

It is based on the same principle. The Hindu 
Pantheon represents a system in which one god is 
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every way subject to another. When Shiva is the 
Supreme Lord, all other gods are subject to him. 
When Ymu is considered to be Supreme, Shiva 
sinks into a subordinate position. When there 
are so many gods with their patriarchal families 
arranged on the principle of graded subordination, 
a hierarchy of priests is inevitable. Idolatry is in¬ 
separable from an hierarchy of priest-hood. Religi¬ 
ously, modern India is divided into so many sects, 
each exalting its god or goddess with a retinue of 
minor gods. A monastery and a temple divide 
society into priests and the laity. But the division 
is artificial, and does not affect the real social 
relations. The high priest of the monastery is the 
incarnation of god in the temple. His power is 
superficial and is acknowledged by marks on the 
body and the forehead. The high priest ministers 
to the religious wants of all castes: he is a remnant 
of the Buddhistic monks. 

4 .—Tlie Political system. 

Politically, the same principle operates in the same 
way. A sort of sub-infsedationhas long existed 
in India. The Aryas introduced the village- 
system, a small republican unit in itself, which 
opce could attend to all its concerns and administer 
its own affairs. This is a remnant of the Aryan 
political system, the Aryas being necessarily the 
political leaders of society. The principle of graded 
subordination is thus illustrated. As when a new caste 
is formed, or a religious movement succeeds in split¬ 
ting;, up a caste, the change is facilitated by the prin¬ 
ciple in conformity with which all the relations of 
the new society are recast without difficulty, so 
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Trlien an energetic and a brave man gathers about 
himself an army, occupies a territory, and sets 
himself up as a ruler, those already in power accept 
his suzerainty, and quietly sink into the position 
of his feudatories, so long as he is powerful. As 
soon as he is weak and unable to hold his own, the 
empire is easily dismembered, a scramble for power 
and suzerainty ensues, and confusion and anarchy 
follow till some one chief succeeds in asserting 
his power and establishing his suzerainty; when 
evejty disorder disappears and a new political 
adjustment is made. The political history of India 
consists of a series of such adjustments. But it 
must be borne in mind that these struggles for 
suzerainty do not affect the internal political 
organization. Chiefs fight with chiefs, while the 
people are left alone. No matter what new sect is 
organized, the caste-system prevails intact. In like 
manner, it is no question with the people who the 
suzerain lord is; their village constitution, and their 
interests connected with the feudal tenure are 
not affected in any way. At least, this was the 
condition of the people before the establishment 
of the British rule. It is the formal idea of graded 
subordination which explains the constitution of 
the Hindu Society. 

6 .—Modem Society. 

The state of modem India, when critically exa¬ 
mined, gradually discovers the different phases of 
the civilization developed by the Aryas in India 
and determined by a variety of causes operating 
for centuries. The condition of modern India 
is the component result of all the activities 
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that the Aryas as -well as the non-Aryas hare 
put forth from time to time. The leaders of 
Society iu India appeal, at the present time, to the 
utterances of the i2isi, ■who chaunted his songs in 
remote antiquity, and preach about the beatitude of 
Nirvfina, the goal of the spiritual aspiration of the 
Bouddh&s, whose infidelity is still vehemently 
condemned, because they ignored the authority of 
the Vedas. The nation worships the multitudinous 
uncouth gods of the non-Aryas, who are charac¬ 
terized in common conversation as unclean. We 
have synthetically investigated the history of India, 
marking the different epochs at which it passed 
through great vicissitudes, producing facts and 
explaining the principles in which great revolu¬ 
tions originated. The best way of speaking of the 
different nationalities in India is to describe the 
natives of the valleys of rivers—^the vaUey of 
the Indus including the Panjab and Sindha; 
the Gangetic valley being naturally divided into 
two parts,—the middle Valley and the lower valley 
or the provinces of Lucknow, Oawnpur, Benares 
and Mirzapur, and the provinces of Behar and 
Bengal;—^the valley of the Jamna; the valley of the 
Sarayu; the valleys of the Narmada, and of the Tdpti, 
or the province of Gujarath; the valley of the 
Chambal or a part of the Rajput&n4, the land of 
the Gurjars being found in Rajputfina; the valley of 
the Mahanadl or Orissa. The MarathUs constitute 
an interesting nationality occupying the valleys of 
the upper Godivari, the Krishna and the upper 
Tungabhadra. The lower Godavari is occupied by 
the Telangu race; and the lower valley of the Mverl, 
by the. Tamil race. The sea-coast about ^^I'^'van- 
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core by a race called the Malayalam. The Kanad4 
people ooctipy a corner between the sea-coast and 
the upper Tungabhadr^L Philologically all these 
races are to be divided into two classes—^Aryan 
and Turanian. Some attempt is made by two 
authors at investigating modem Aryan and Tura¬ 
nian dialects, in this connection the names of 
Mr. Beames and Dr, Caldwell must be mentioned. 
The map (No. 4.) shows the relative bearing of the 
Aryan and Turanian races. About the sixth 
century when Hiouen Thsang travelled in India!, 
Brtlhmamsm had begun to assert its power. So 
far as its means of instruction are concerned, 
Brahmanism prefers modern Sanskrit to the verna¬ 
culars. It seeks to regulate the domestic economy 
by the Parishisias of the Grihya-Sfttras and the 
Smritis, of course, modern and imbued with the 
spirit of the Pur^nic principles of social economy 
and religious doctrines. It places Brdhmanas 
at the head of society, and endows them with 
exclusive privileges, and bases the social 
fabric On the principles of caste. It teaches ad¬ 
miration of the four stages of life,' such as Brabma- 
charya, the Grahasthashrama, the V&naprastha, and 
the Sanny&sa. It preaches charity and alms-giying 
and recommends Bn'lhma?ias as entitled to receive 
them. It lays a great stress on Vratas or the perform¬ 
ance of simple rites, in which some god is to be wor¬ 
shipped and charity, to be given to the Brahmanas. 
It enslaves the woman upon whom it enjoins a 
variety of these Vratas. The work known as 
Vratirka, which assigns a Virata to every day of the 
year and exaggerates the-fruit of every Vrata, men¬ 
tions a variety which includes some hundreds. It 
«< 
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invents new Vratas. The Tulsi-plant is married to 
an image of Vis»?u. The Br^hmawas represent the 
manes on a day of the death of an ancestor and are 
fed. A thousand names of Vis»u are repeated, and 
fruits are given to a Br^hmana. In short, what¬ 
ever is sought in the next life is to he given to a 
Br&hmana in this life. The transmigration of souls 
thus subserves its purpose. The Pur&mo stories, at 
once rank and suited to the taste of the people who 
cannot digesc better intellectual food, are told with 
a vehemence which the preacher can. easily assume, 
and listened to with a zest which is not creditable 
to the judgment of the masses of India. The 
Visnu-Purana exaggerates the powers of the god 
Visnu and the Linga-Pur&»a, of Shiva. Their ob-' 
scenity is disgusting. Modern Mythology does not 
know the Yedip gods. The heroes of the E£lm4- 
yana and the Mahfi.bhS.rata elicit extraordinary 
interest. But every nationality consists of two 
strata—one under the influence of Brfimanism 
and’ the other under the influence of preachers like 
Kablra, Ohaitanya, and Tukfirfim. The teachers, 
Nfiriak and Govind, reformed and recast society in 
the Panjab, and exerted a great influence on the 
Brfihmawical natives of Sindha. Kabira preached 
pure Monotheism in the Gangetic valley, but his 
influence could form only a sect, for Brfihmanism is 
strong at Benares, Ayodhyfi, and Mathura. The first 
is the seat of Shaivism. The second, of the followers 
of Bfi.ma, and Krishna, as they are depicted in the 
Bfimfiyana and Bhfigavata-Purfina. They are 
worshipped in the valleys of the Sarayu and the 
Jamnfi. Mahomedanism, full of the spirit of animo- 
^ sity against caste and idolatry, acted powerfully on 
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the susceptible minds of the Panjabis. The Sikha- 
temple is a mosque. The Grantha Sahiba supplies 
tne place of the Alkuran. The TanakhS-nEmS, a work 
of ethics and social rules, enjoins five duties upon 
a Sikha. He ought to make up his turban twice a 
day. He ought to allow all his hair to grow. He 
ought to be never without a weapon by his side. 
He ought to eschew tobacco. He ought never to 
pass a day without reading the Grantha. He names 
his child by referring to the Grantha, his scriptures, 
and substitutes che ceremony of Pahil for 
the investiture of the sacred thread. The 
doctrines of Kabira are more destructive than con¬ 
structive. The Bengali has learnt only to shut 
up his women in his house, and to relax the 
rules of caste. Mahomedanism taught him this. 
But in other respects he is under the influence of 
■Br&hmamsm. The lower orders worship Hari, and 
dance, singing his praises. The songs of Chai- 
tanya are recited. The valley of the MahAnadi 
is occupied by JagannSth. Caste is disregarded 
by his followers, so far as his worship is concerned. 
The spirit of the Purfi/iic Mythology is rampant in 
Orissa. Moslem influence is strong at Delhi. But 
the Banias, who declai’e that they represent the 
Vaishya caste, show signs of a strong revival, be¬ 
cause they muster strong in the streets of Delhi. 
The natives of Malva are under the influence of 
Mahomedanism and Bi*ahmanism. The Guz’jars 
in the valley of the Chambal form an interest¬ 
ing nationality. No Gurjar ever begs. He is ruled 
over by the Bengali or Gou<?a Brahmawa. He 
willingly enlists as a soldier. His complexion is 
Aryan: his build is strong. He goes at least once 
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a year on pilgrimage. The natives of Gajar&tha are 
enslaved by the spirit of Jainism, which is perhaps 
a modern growth of Buddhism. But Kriana as the 
embodiment of lascivdousness is zealously worship¬ 
ped. The Vallabhis are powerful. No body can eat 
animal-food, at least openly in Gujar4tha. The 
upper classes in Mah^rllstra are entirelj under 
the influence of Brahmanism. Protected from 
the fanatic Moslems by mountains, Br&hmanism 
thrived in Mah4ri^stra. and was fostered by its 
lateBr4hmana rulers.' The rites taught in the 
G^-ihya.-Sfltras, the Social economy of the Smritis, 
the performance of the sixteen sacraments, the 
four stages of life^ and the PurSnic Theology and 
idolatry in all its power, characterize the Mar&thas. 
When TuMram boldly protested against idolatry, 
the lower orders seceded from Br&hmanism. But 
his influence died away. His writings, however, 
supply-the intellectual wants of the lower classes. 
The Telanga is superstitious, and is a bUnd follower 
of Brahmanism. The Tamils, the Kanad^s, and 
the Malayals are intellectually sharp, morally 
indifEerent, and though physically strong, are eoc- 
tremely inactive and lethargic- Thus in different 
centres Br&hmanism is acted upon by Mahome- 
danism—Brahmanism, to repeart the remark we have 
made, being the resultant of the Aryan civilization 
developed by the .Bisis, the BrahmavMins, and the 
Achflry&s and of Buddhism systematically pro¬ 
pounded by Gautama S4kya-Sinha, mystified 
by Nagfirjuna, and popularized by the Shramanas. 
At present there is complete social and religious 
national prostration and lethargy in India, 
awaiting the action of ihe oi'vilizing influences 
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of the Western Aryans, the Europea,ns. The 
aboriginal races like the Jats in the Panjab, 
the SdnthMs in Bengal, the Gonds and Khonds be- 
tvreen the valleys of the Godavari, and the MaM- 
nadi, the Mah&rs and Dheds of Jlah^r^stra, the 
Kolis generally on the banks of rivers, and theJBhills 
in Central India, and the Todors in the Nilgirisi—■ 
aU these are without the-pale, both of the Moslems 
and the Biihmanas. Yet they live a strange life, 
which, though based on both to a certain extent, is 
regulated by their peculiar custonis and manners. 
Their elevation depends on the civilizing power of 
the Europeans. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DESCftIBING THE AONWiTOMA-BAOEIFICB REFEEEED TO 
IN THE 15th page OF THIS WORK. 


SUMMARY 

la this Summary the subjects treated of ia the last 
chapter (Pida) are to be examined from two different points 
of view—one, philosophical, bearing on exegetics, and the 
other, historical, bearing on those practices and customs of 
the ancient Aryas which are introduced into this discussion 
by way of illustration. Jaimini at first; discusses thp 
authoritativeness of the Scriptures recognized by the Aryas, 
next solves the problem whether the Scriptures are personal 
or impersonal in the sense of being revealed by an inspired 
person or being themselves eternal, and answers the follow¬ 
ing questions :.^What is word ? What is the relationship 
between a word and its sense ? Is the sense of a word 
conveyed -to lihe mind through the medium of a generic name 
or by means of an individual?- What are^the senses of the 
different case-terminations of a noun.? How i»ia sentence 
formed by putting together a number of words ? Why .are 
all the worik in a sentence to be connected withitETerhl 
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Why is an action or the verb of a sentence to be considered 
its principal part, and all its other parts dependent npon it ? 
What^ is the relationship between the agent in a sentence 
and its action ? And what are the diflferent kinds of sen- 
* fences ? In the first two chapters of the First Book of the 
Pfirva-Mlmans^l these problems are investigated, and thus 
the ground for the discussion of the exegetical methods of 
proof is prepared. In this chapter' their number, their 
nature, and their bearing, are particularly examined. What 
are these methods of exegetical proof ? A direct statement, 
an indirect inferential statement, syntactical construction of 
a sentence, context, the sequence of thoughts or their collo¬ 
cation, and exegetical adjustments. The subject of sequence 
of thoughts, whether grammatical or logical, is considered 
along with the subject of the collocation of thoughts. The 
relative evidential power of these methods of proof is parti¬ 
cularly explained in the fourteenth Sfitra, In order to pave 
the way for this explanation, a proposition is laid down in 
the tenth Sfitra,—a proposition, the exegetical importance 
of which is great. Different Ach&ryas explain the same 
subject in different ways at different times. * Their writings 
are abundant. We have to recognize them all as authorita¬ 
tive. In like manner, throughout the Vedas the same 
question is sometimes answered in different ways in dif¬ 
ferent places. Of these different explanations of the same 
subject or of these different answers to the same question, 
which explanation or answer is principal and binding 1 This 
is the problem to be solved; and it is satisfactorily solved in 
the tenth Sfitra. We have pointed out the practical bearing 
of this solution in the foot-note on the ssme Sfitra. When 
the Vaidik&cMiyas attempted to remove the objections of the 
Bouddhichaiyas against the Vedas, and to support their own 
iiiterpretatioxis of Vedic passages by means of different exe- 
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getical methods of proof, a controversy between the two 
schools of thinkers necessarily took place. The secret of this 
controversy is that the customs and practices of the ancient 
Aryas conflict or seem to conflict, when the doctrine—that the 
agent of an action is principal and independent—^is recognized; 
and when the exegetical methods of proof such as a direct 
statement, an indirect statement, and the rest, are applied to 
the interpretation of the Vedic passages. Tlie Bouddhil- 
ch4ryas endeavoured to point out particular cases and to de¬ 
monstrate how the customs of the ancient Aryas conflicted 
with the injunctions of tlie Vedas. On the contrary, the 
Vaidikilcharyas endeavoured to show that there wa.s no cour 
flict between the customs of the Aryas and the injunctions 
of the Vedas, when an action or the verb of a sentence is 
considered principal and independent, and when tlie six 
methods of exegetical proof are properly applied. 

Again, in the course of this controversy some of the sacri-- 
ficial customs and institutions of the ancient Aryas are refer¬ 
red to, and the relationship between one another is adjusted. 
We think it necessary to describe these institutions and to 
explain their nature. When an institution is examined from 
an historical point of view, three facts deserve special atten- 
tion^the nature of the institution itself, the circumstances 
in which it originates, and the philosophical principles by 
which it is defended, when atfeacked. The influence of the 
facts of real life is so universal that no nation or no in¬ 
dividual can escape it. The circumstances to which a na¬ 
tion must submit, and through which it has to pass, cannot 
but affect and mould its history. Their force is so great that 
they produce a change in the mode of national thought, and 
in this change in the mode of national thought which pro¬ 
duces cei^in aspirations, social institutions originate—social 
insfitutions which are to be met with in every nationality on 
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the surface of the earth; but the circumstances which are 
thus the cause of the origin of social institutions are forgot¬ 
ten in process of time. Next the social institutions of a 
nation are systematically arranged : the relationship 
between one another is pointed out and explained : and the 
general rules, according to which the institutions are to be 
worked, are laid down by national philosophers. The system 
propounded by philosophers, their explanations, and those ge¬ 
neral rules which bear on social institutions, and which are 
recognized and traditionally handed down, constitute the 
religious code or the Sh^stra of a nation. But when the na¬ 
tion degenerates in intellectual power, when its feeling, 
being blunted, becomes lethargic, and when it thus ceases to 
possess the power of perceiving the rationale of its social in¬ 
stitutions, its customs degenerate and cease to awaken the 
sentiments which they once did. In this stage of the history 
of a nation customs are blindly followed. We have thus 
.. passed a few general remarks upon the different stages of the 
development of national institutions. We will apply these 
remarks in the sequel. 

The most engrossing institution of the ancient Aryas was a 
sacrifice, which had developed into a considerable variety ; 
but only two sacrifices represented it and were called model- 
sacrifices. These were the new or the full moon sacrifice and 
the Agnisfoma. The former is a simple sacrifice, and the 
latter, a complex one—the one being the model of tlie other. 
Any complex sacrifice, like the Agnis^oma or like the V&ja- 
peya based upon it, consists originally of a number of simple 
sacrifices based upon the new or the full mbou sacrifice, which 
is then the main and ultimate model ol all the Aryan sacri¬ 
fices. We have already described the different parts of the new 
or the full moon sacrifice, explained its nature, and invesii- 
gated itsjational basis frongi the historical point of view in the 
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summary of (II. 2,) of the Pilrva-Mlmilnsl We will, however, 
re-produce the main social features of a simple sacrifice. Every 
respectable Arya in ancient times possessed a patch of ground 
which he cultivated. He had a number of cov^^s whom he 
daily turned out to graze He kept in his house a fire perpe¬ 
tually burning. His was a large patriarchal family consist¬ 
ing sometimes of a hundred individuals—he himself and hia 
wife, his sons, and his daughters-in-law, his, grandsons, and 
grand daughtors-in-law, and his great grandsons, and collate¬ 
ral relations dependent upon him. The most engrossing busi¬ 
ness in the family itself Avas the family-worship, which consist¬ 
ed in the invocation of Aryan gods and in the offerings of 
pure milk being thrown into the domestic sacred fire. This 
was carefully done twice every day, once in the morning, and 
once in the evening. Once a fortnight on the new and full 
moon days, a regular simple sacrifice was performed. We 
have explained the circumstances in which such a simple sac¬ 
rifice originated, and pointed out the relationship between its 
different parts, and the pastoral habits of the ancient Aiyas. 
The two kinds of sacrifices, simple and complex, are well- 
known in the ancient Vedic literature—one as an I^i and 
the other as a SansthA. Though a complex sacrifice or 
Sansthft consists of a number of simple sacrifices or I«tis, the 
form of the first is independent, because there are many such 
practices connected with it as are not to be found in the 
simple sacrifices. Hence as all simple sacrifices are 
based upon the new or the full moon sacrifice —tAe 
simple model-sacrifice—so all complex sacrifices or SansthSs 
are based upon the Agnistoma-saorifice —ihe complex 
model-sacrifice. The Bouddh&chfi-rya and the Vaidik&ch&rya 
vehemently carried on a controversy about the sacrificial 
customs of the ancient Aryas-^sacrificial cus^oms connected 
with the Agmsioma sacrifice. We, therefore, find it neces- 
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sary in thi$ summary to investigate tlie social circumstances 
and conditions in which the Agnistoma sacrifice originated 
or rather which necessitated the institution of the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice. We will attempt to explain the different parts 
of the Aguistoma sacrifice from such an historical stand-point. 
There is sufficient evidence to state that the home of the 
ancient Vedic Aryas—their native land—was situated in the 
north-east of Ariana; and that their antagonists—^the ancient 
Mazdilyasnians, rational sacrificors, the worshippers of Ahura- 
mazda ( Asura-medhia^Aa), the ancestors' of the modern 
Parsis—lived in the south-west and in the south of Ariana; 
because in the iJig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and the Atharva- 
Veda Sanhitas the south-west (Nairita and Kirtdti) and 
the south are always condemned as inauspicious; while it is 
stated in the Zenda-vest& that the habitations of the MazdA- 
yasnians extended to the sea in the south, and that the 
Aryas in the north-east carried on perp'Ctual war-fare with 
those in the south and in the south-west. Such war-fare 
between the Vedic and the Mazdayasnian Aryas is frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in the Zend^-vesta, a fact which gives colour 
to the national songs and folklore of the Vedic Aryas. The 
Mazdayasnian Aryas stigmatized the ancient Vedic Aryas as 
Daevas or bright powers or aggressive warriors. The Vedic 
Aryas, on the contrary, stigmatized the Mazd&yasnian 
Aryas as Asuras or as clinging to existence—careful 
of personal life. After the Vedic Aryas had invaded 
India, established themselves on the banks of the 
JamnA and the Ganges, conquered the non-Aryas, and lived 
in luxurious ease, and after they had ceased to have any 
connection with the MazdAyasnian Aryas, they often burst 
into fits of indignation against them^ recalled their past 
quarrels and complacently narrated the stories of the fights 
betwee^ the Devas and the Asuras. Such stories abound in 
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the Aitareya Brfthmana. The Vedic Aryas gradually became 
exclusively sacrificial in their customs; while the Mazdayas- 
nian liyas often peiformed sacrifices. The Vedic Aryas 
still lived a pastoral life ; the MazdAyasniau Aryas had settled 
as agriculturists. The Vedic Aryas were adventurous, and 
often penetrated the mountain-fastnesses of their native 
land, formed themselves into gangs under distinguished 
leaders, and often over-ran the adjoining tracts of land ; they 
did not particularly seek to build villages, and to possess 
permanent agricultural enclosures* They possessed cattle, 
specially cows, preferred dairy-business to agriculture and 
peaceful arts. They wandered about in the mountains, 
procured the Soma-plant, extracted its juice and quaffed it 
merrily in their social gatherings. The Mazd4yasnian Aryas, 
on the contrary, residing in the south and the south-west, 
followed agricultural pursuits, and cultivated peaceful arts; 
they had fixed abodes; they boasted of their landed property, 
to the acquisition of which they paid particular attention; they 
possessed orchards; they endeavoured to use as little Soma 
as possible in their sacrifices; their social polity was so 
moulded as to fuse the different tribes into one MazdAyasnian 
community, following the same customs and obeying the 
same ruler. Owing partly to their individual habits and 
inclinations, partly to their tribal arrangements, and partly 
to their enmity with the MazdAyasnian Aryas, differing 
from them in social, religious, and political aspirations— 
clans of Vedic Aiyas, one after another, emigrated from 
Ariana and entered India. The Aryas, who emigrated, were 
not a small number. 'VishvAmitra at one time sought a 
home in India with all his followers and with all his clan. 
In fifty years or more, the clan of the Ka^vas followed 
him. The clan led by Goutama either preceded or &llowed 
Kanva. The ioUdwers and the clan of VAmadeva took 
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perhaps a different route for entering India. The dan of 
the Bh&radvajas could not stay at home. The clan of the 
Atreyas caught the general contagion of emigration. Thus 
the different clans of the Aryaa entered India by different 
routes under different leaders and at different timeaj drove 
the non-Aryas before them, dispossessed them of their 
towns and lands, and settled upon their new acquisitions in 
peace and comfort. It must* have taken at least hfty years 
in the remote ancient times for the news—that a land ^*over- 
ilowing with milk and honey’^ had been discovered beyond 
the Indus—to spread among the different Aryan tribes in 
ancient ArianA; and at least for a thousand years the Vedio 
Aryas must have continued to emigrate into the Panjab. 
Though some stayed behind for a time and resisted the 
temptation of leaving their native land, saying—let all 
these Vasis^Aas go into a foreign country, let them live in 
what comfort they can in their new abodes on the banks of 
the Shatadru (Sutlege), let them toil and drudge their way 
through the passes and the defiles of K&mplla and Gandhllri 
(Kabul and Kandhahar), we are content with what little bread 
we can afford, and why should we leave our native land 
Yet these in time found it necessary to give in, and catch¬ 
ing the contagion of emigration, departed. The An^rasas, 
for instance, appear to have thus held out for some time, 
but they quietly followed the route taken by the Y&sistJm 
before them. In process of time, the Angirasas themselves 
thus left their native country, and departed in quest of a 
new laud. Up to the times of Pi^nini the distinction 
between the native land (Abhijana) and a colony (NivAsa) was 
remembered and maintained. See the Sutras (4. 3, 89-90.) 
of Pfinini. As the modem English boast of being born and 
brouglit up ill their own native country or of being pure 
Englishmen as distinguished from Anglo-Indians, so the 
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ancient Aryas boasted of being born and brought up ia 
their own native land or of being nobly born ('Abhijata). 

The Agni^/oma sacrifice, in our opinion, is an historical 
symbol of the grand festivities in which the Aryas indulged, 
when they could not but part with their friends and relations, 
when they could not but shed tears at leaving behind them 
their homes, and when their minds could not but bo agitated 
by those feelings which every traveller experiences on tho 
eve of liis departure for an unknown distant land. The 
Agnis^oma-sacrifico originated in these circumstances—cir¬ 
cumstances, a reference to which rationally explains all its 
constituent parts. We will describe tho different parts of 
the Agnisioraa-sacrifice and offer an explanation. First, the 
altar for the Agnisfoma sacrifice is called the latter (Uttara) 
Vedi. Special premises (Deva-yajana-clesha) are laid out: 
a bower is erected : the different priests take their seats, and 
keep their fires in the places assigned to them. In a part of 
the bower the stock of an Indian fig-tree is fixed into the 
ground. Out of the bower stand two carts on which the 
twigs of Soma plants and other offerings are placed when 
they are taken from the Piichina-vansha—^the first Vedi, the 
representative of the domestic ancestral hearth—^to the latter 
(Uttara) Vedi, the new or the future hearth. To the north 
of these carts Is the place whore the Soma is kept. The seat 
and the hearth of the Adhvaryu is in the south-east of the 
bower. The seat and the hearth of the Agnldhra-priest 
is in the north-east; and the Uttara Vedi is situated beyond 
the place of the Soma and of the carts on which the sacri¬ 
ficial provisions, symbolizing the traveller’s provisions, are 
kept. In the west of the bower is the symbol of the ancestral 
Vedi or the Pr&china-vansha which is erected in the style of 
the usual Vedi necessary for the new or the fall moon 
sacrifice. And beyond the Uttara Vedi ptands the Yfipa, the 
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symbol of the banner of advance, the top of which (Chaaftla) 
is conspicuous from a distance. SufiGce it to remark that 
when tho ancient Aryas travelled from one place to another 
in their country, or into foreign lands in quest of new 
settlements, they carried their sacred fire along with them, 
and when they fixed their abode, they sought accommodation 
for their sacred fire as well as for themselves and built a 
sacred hearth, making, in the east, the west, and the 
south, the three altars characterized as follows—the one in 
which an oflfering is to be made (Ahavantya^, the altar of 
the house-holder or the family-hearth (QArhapatya), and the 
altar of the southorn fire into which something is thrown 
to the demons (DakmnAgni). The ancient Aryas preferred 
the house or the place in which all these oonvenionces of the 
sacred fire could be secured. All these statements are more 
or less based upon Vedic texts. See, for instance, (1189,1.) 
of the JKigveda-SanhitA The following is its translation. 
^^Oh Agni, take us by a good route for the acquisition of 
wealth (because) oh god, thou knowest all the marks (ot 
the way). Eemove our sufferings (on the way). Let there be 
no misfortune (P&pa) of losing our way; often do we bow to 
thee and pray to thee.'* A number of such texts can be 
quoted in support of our statements. See in the sequel tho 
texts about tho PrAyaniya-isti or the departure-sacrifice. He 
who had settled in a new country, and established his fire 
in his new abode, was, we believe, called a Dlksita or one 
initialed. Before the Agni^toma-sacrifice was performed, the 
Dlksita had to invite a number of priests. Th^ir names 
are -BrahmA, HotA, MaitrAvaruwa, Adhvaryu, PrastotA^Upa* 

, gAtArah or those who kept time and sang with the principal 
singer, PratihartA, PratiprasthAtA, Ne^fA, Potft, AohchhAvAfca, 
Agnldhra, Atreya, Sad^ya, Vrataprada, GrAvastut, Un- 
netA, ShamitA, and Subrahmanya. All these and the house- 
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holder and his wife gathered together and celebrated the 
Agnistotna-sacrifice. Why Agiiiatoma-sacrifice was performed 
in a particular way, is a question that requires to 
be examined. A well-known Vedic text states :—He 
who desires heaven ought to perform a Jyotietoma- 
sacrifico.” But in the opinion of the MfraSnsakas what 
is heaven ? Heaven—Svarga—is merely a particular 

kind of happiness. Perhaps the word Svarga was originally 
Suvarga as still pronounced by the Taittirlyins, the word 
Suvarga eigaifying a good settlement. If the system of cele¬ 
brating a Jyotistoma-sacrifioe be considered, it suggests 
emigration. After the priests were elected, after those 
that were to assist in the sacrifice were named, after the sacri¬ 
ficial ground was prepared, after sacrificial utensils and other 
appliances were systematically arranged, the sacrificer per¬ 
formed what is called Jpmdtksti, What is Apsudlksi? 
The house-holder and his wife first bathe in water, then the 
house-holder is shaved, and the nails of his wife are pared. 
This is supposed to be her partial shaving. Then both are 
anointed with butter. All these acts are collectively called 
Apsudiksl. This is the second stage of an Agois/ema-sacrifice, 
a stage which suggests that the house-holder bos broken his 
connection with the old world or with his native land. The 
third stage is the Dlks&ntyeatL A purodasha or a sacrificial 
cake is to be prepared, and offerings are to be made in the 
name of Fire and Viswu. What is the object of the Diksa- 
nlyesri ? He leaves his native country, and departs in 
quest of a new land, is, as it were, re-born ; and of such a 
new birth a description is given in the Aitareya-Brahmajjx 
In performing the Diksaniyesti, all processes of birth are 
enacted, and the house-holder has to go through them. For 
instance, he is wapped up in a cloth, and is thus supposed 
to be in the womb. This is the form of the Dikaanlyejfi. 
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To proceed, the Dik^ita or to Arja about to leave liis native 
land, had to cover his body with the skin of a black antelope, 
to arm himself with the horn of a black antelope, to bear 
oa his body a. new cloth, and the loins of his wife had 
to be girded up with a rope of rush-like grass. Such a house'- 
holder now becomes a complete Dikaita. He is told not to 
speak untruth, not to talk much, and to observe austerities. 
Thus dressed, thus armed, and thus advised, an ancient Arya 
was prepared for departure. This is the third stage of a 
Jyotw^oma-sacrifice. The fourth stage simply consisted in 
procuring the means of performing the Agni«<oina-sacrifice~ 
a religious feast which every Irya on the eve of his departure 
had to give. What were these means ? He had to procure 
some gold, some silver, pieces of cloth, cows, a horse, a goat, 
and a rem. This was called the acquisition of materials or 
means. The Praya?iiye«ri or the Pr&yaiiiya simple sacrifice 
is essentially symbolical of departure. In connection with 
it offerings of clarified butter and of boiled rice are thrown 
into the fire. What is the principal god of this simple 
aacrifice? The answer to this question establishes the 
explanation of the Jyotis^oma-sacrifice we give. The god is 
none other than 0> happy-^owmey^ adieu 

(Pathya-fivesti). Thus the journey is begun Let it he 
marked that FathyA-evasei is peace-^on-the-way, quieirohdhe 
%cay; that this is the god of the Prayan^lyesti; and that, 
therefore, this part of the Jyis^om^i-sacrifice pre-eminently 
symbolizes departure. The Mantras chaunted in connection 


with this simple sacrifice support our explanation. See the. 
verses (X 63, 15-16.) ohhe iJig-Veda^Sanhitl The transla¬ 
tion of these Mantras is:—**Keep us safe in our journey through 
waterless wilds. Keep us safe in our voyage , and in jolly 
battles. Keep us safe in the place where our children grow 
(in our colonies)* Oh Marutas, keep us safe when, acquiring 
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wealth.’' “ While going into distant countries, keep us in 
peace abounding in wealth. That safety which takes us to a 
happy country, let that veiy Mtety protect our abodes in the 
wilderness, and let that safety be ours which procures us a 
place to live in, and which is protected by gods.” Such are 
the Mantras chaunted by the priests even at the present day. 
This is the fifth stage of the Jyotistoma-sacrifice. Next 
comes what is cfilled walking (Padacharyft). A cow walks first, 
and the house-holder follows her, and at the seventh step 
she goes, a line is drawn with a wooden sword and a little 
clarified butter is poured upon the line. The Mantra which 
the sacrificer chaunts on this occasion deserves particular 
attention. Its translation is:—^“The demon (Raksasl is 
enclosed within a line or is furrowed around. (Qur) foes are 
furrowed around. Thus I cut the throat of the demon. He 
who is our enemy, his enemy we are. This his throat I cut 
off.” This Mantra thus indignantly pronounl^ct concludes 
what is called walking or .Padacharyl This is the sixth stage 
of a Jyotistoma-sacrifice. To proceed, the Soma-plant is to 
be purchased. It is necessary'' to explain why the Aryas 
under the circumstances bought Soma particularly, and why 
they particularly treated it with • fondness or affection. 
In the country into which they emigrated. Soma could 
not be easily had. It was with great jdifficulty procured 
by a people called Gandh&ri. (nativet of the district of 
ancient Kandfth&ra). There were different kinds of 
Soma, but that which grew upoit a mountain called Mfiiavat 
was the best. The Soma-plant of the Mfijavat moun¬ 
tain grew in importance in proportion as it could not 
be easily procured. Hence at the time of leaving their 
native land, and departing into a land where the Soma 
could uot be had, they procured a great deal of Soma and 
enjoyed a feast with their friends and relatives^ and tiius 
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ia one aenaa.toofc final leave of their beloved Soma itself. 
This was natural. If we describe this Soma-feast, it will 
be seen whether the explanation we offer of a Jyotisioma- 
sacrifice is sufficiently rational or not. After the purchase 
of Soma, if was treated with hospitality. This is the Atitliyft- 
simple sacrifice. After the house-holder obtained the Soma, 
he places it in his lap. Madhuparka was offered to Soma 
respectfully seated as if it were some rich guest. Mounted 
on a cart, the Soma-creeper was brought to the house-holder, 
and when taken down, it was placed on a wooden stand. 
In the course of this simple sacrifice, Atithyerti, the Mantra 
(I. 91,19.) of the i2ig-Veda-Sanhit& was channted as the 
Soma was carried forward. The following is its. translation. 

Thy houses which rejoice in making (ffierings are all able 
to perform sacrifices unto thee. Enough. Thou, inoreaser 
bf the family,- thou, great warrior, (who takes us over into 
foreign countries); Oh Protector of children and grand¬ 
children, Oh Soma, come now (with us) to our new houses.” 
In this Mantra the terms Dhamd and Dwrya are used in the 
sense of a house; but the term Bhcmd signifies one’s own 
house in his native place; and the; term Jhvrya —^literally 
signifying that which is inaccessible—is a house not yet 
possessed; but which is to be possessed'; while the 
term yard meant a new settlement Such an 
adjustment of the senses of the terms, signifying a house 
and used in the .Z2ig-Yeda-Sanhit&, appears to us to be 
necessary and rational. The Atithy^sacrifice or the 
sacrifice for showing hospitality to the Soma-plant is thus 
concluded. This is the seventh-stage. The eighth stage 
consists in the performance of the' Frachfira. What is the 
T&nfinaptra-prachfira ? It ^symbolizes a compact «f the 
whole clan of the blood-relations—literally of the grand¬ 
children through the body. It consists in all the officiating 
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priests, taking an oath to support one another in the perfor¬ 
mance of the •Tyotirfoma-sacrifice, and to abide by one 
another—the officiating priests who were perhaps the priests 
and representatives of different families constituting a clan. 
All these pnests came togetner,_ swore by milk, and solemnly 
stated that they would never forsake one another. This is 
the eighth stage of a Jyotistoma-sacrifice. This was followed 
by what is called the RSj4pyayana consisting in sprinkUng 
water upon the Soma twigs secured. The object of this was 
to keep the Soma-twigs wet and fresh. This is the ninth 
stage of a Jyotis^oma-sacrifioe. This was followed by what 
is called NirJmva, consisting in all the priests folding up 
their hands and making a bow to the parth and heavens. 
The oath— TdriUnaptra —the sprinkling of water— {ApyA- 
yana) and the bow to the earth and heavens (Ninhdva)-^ 
all these follow one anther in order and indicate that state 
of mind which cannot but be produced at the time of the 
emigration of a clan. The oath not to forsake one another 
in their journeyings, the wetting of the Soma-twigs that 
they might last long, and the bow to the universal earth 
and sky with a prayer unto them to receive the emigrating 
clan (JSMiava) literally meamng perfect concealment)—all 
these doubtless point to emigration; because T&n-dnaptra, 
Apy&yana and N'vtiha/oa follow in order, and admit of biit 
one interpretation—^they are symbols of those feelings which 
eihigration in view excites. This is the tenth stage. The 
next stage is the Pravargya-sacrifice. This is the eleventh 
stage. It is performed twice, once in the morning and once 
in the evening. Between and after the Pravargyas, the 
Upasad-sacrifioes are performed. This is the twelfth stage; 
Two pegs are driven into the ground to which a cow, a 
sheep and her kids, about to be turned out to graze, are 
tied. Two altars arc raised upon which fires are kindled, 
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a vessel consisting of three bowls so constructed as if piled 
upon one another, is called Mahdvim. It is made of 
earth, in it milk of a cow and of sheep are mixed up and 
heated. It does not matter much if the mixture be heated 
and burnt off, for under these circumstances clarified butter 
is substituted tor it and offered; but if it bo not totally 
burnt off in the vessel, what remains is offered to a god. 
What is the object of performing such a ceremony as the 
Pravargya ? Etymologically, the term Pravargya, being de¬ 
rived from the verbal root Fry to abandon, means that 
which is to be abandoned. The Pravargya- sacrifice, there¬ 
fore, symbolizes the abandonment of one’s own native 
country. The Upa-sad-saorifices mentioned symbolize secur¬ 
ing a temporary residence- Such is the object, we believe, 
of performing these two sacrifices. The following is the 
purport of the Mantras chaunted on these occasions ;—Oh 
Agni, do not kill me; oh earth, protect me; oh air, protect me; 
oh Sun, do not kill me.” Such prayers are not offered whimsi¬ 
cally or for nothing. Hard circumstances alone can justify 
their being offered up. What other oircumstances are harder 
and more trying th.an those in which a human being—attached 
to his hoTtie and clinging to it with all his heart and with those 
sympathies which are generated by second nature—habits 
of man—is compelled to forsake his beloved home and 
native country for emigration into a foreign latxd ? The Man¬ 
tra used in praise of the JPrauor^i/ct-sacrifioe occurs 
in the 22ig-Veda-Sanhit4 (IL 164, 31.). Its translation is 
cow-herd not staying in one place for a moment near 
and remote, wandering by (various) paths, shining by 
(all the beauties) about and with him, (such a one) 
wanders frequently in this world, him have I seen.” Tnere 
is another Mantra. It occurs in the J2ig-Veda:SanbitA 
(VI 58, 1.). Its translation Is Thy form by day is one 
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thy form by night is another. Such (are) thy v^arious forms. 
Thou art like the heavens ; these are different kinds of 
knowledge about thee. Naturally thou protectest us. Oh 
Sun, grant us a gift—(likely) to benefit us in this place/' 
In the first Mantra the Sun is described as a wanderer from 
place to place; and in the last Mantra the Sun is described as 
assuming different forms. The Mantras express the feel¬ 
ings which a poet naturally poured out in his journcyings. 
The next is the thirteenth stage. It is named Vedi-karnna. 
All the acts up to this stage are performed in the ancestral 
hearth called the Prlchina^vansha or the first hearth* What 
is the PrAchina-vansha ? It is that hearth in which the 
domestic fire is kept perpetually burning—that hearth 
at which the whole family daily worshipped its fire—that 
domestic hearth which consists of three fire-places—that of 
the house-holder (G&rhapatya), that in which a sacrifice is to 
be offered (Ahavantya), and that in which offerings are to 
be made to demons (Daksf^figni). Such an ancestral hearth 
is symbolized by the Prftchina-vansba. Such an ancestral 
hearth is to be now abandoned. The Uttara-Vedi symbolizes 
a sojourn in a forest. The XJttai-a-vedi is constructed to the 
east of the ancestral hearth. As the Uttara-Vedi is built to 
the east of the ancestral hearth or PrAchina-vansha, the term 
PrAchina cannot signify the east. Hence the term Pr&- 
china must mean ancient or ancestral. In short, they fixed 
a post to the east of the Uttara-Vedi, and upon it was placed 
an ornamental top. This post was the centre of an animal- 
sacrifice. The animal to be sacrificed was brought to this 
post, and tied to it; at this post some ceremomes were per¬ 
formed upon the animal, then it was killed, then its flesh 
was taken out, it was cookeci,x£^dth# ^larts of the animal to 
be offered into Agni wer© consecrated; then they were offered 

into Agni, and the rest were laid aside as food for the priest®, 
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-while officiating at the aacriflce. Two other animals were 
also killed, and treated in the same manner. The one being 
the animal connected with the squeezing of the Soma— 
Savam^a-pasMi and the other, the animal called Jnu- 
iandhya, to be bound and slaughtered after the other two. 
All these three animals are to he killed at different times 
during the sacrifice; a part of the flesh is to be offered into 
Agni, and a part, to be laid aside as food. A place called 
Uparava is specially prepared for extracting the Soma-juice. 
Jars of the Soma-juice aro taken, and a portion of the 
'Soma-juice from each jar is to be sacrificed, then water 
is sprinkled upon the Soma-plant, and a large quantity, 
of the Soma-juice is extracted; a number of different 
jara are taken, and filled with the Soma-juice, then 
it is offered into the sacred fire. In offering this 
Soma-juice, particular atteation is paid to a system, to an 
order and to a se.qnence which need not be described here. 
To be brief, at this stage of the sacrifice, dual-gods are to be 
invoked, and unto them the Soma-juice i.'* to be offered. 
All these rites are characterized as the processes of the ' 
Soma-jar—(Qraha-prach&ra). During these processes, Sfima- 
vedins sing, the Hot& vehemently chaunts Mantras: portions 
of the Somarjiiice are offered into the saered fire: in the 
mean time, those that are engaged in the sacrifiefe, drink Soma 
at intervals. There is a system according to which different 
priests drink the Soma-juice from the same cup. This is 
called Samikbyi This is the way of the Aryas snowing 
mutual love and sympathy. These are the thirteenth and 
fourteenth stages of the Jyotistoma-sacrifice. When all these 
different ceremonies are completed, the ancestors of the sa- 
crificer are remembered, andhell? of boiled rice are offered 
to them. This is the fifteenth stage. Next, what is called the 
latter end of the jyotistoma-sacrifiee is performed. It is 
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called the tail of a sacrifice. This is the sixteeath Ltage. 
In this connection, the Udayaniya-k^i is performed. The 
Udayaniya-isii is a sacrifice of rising up or of progress. The 
god invoked in this sacrifice is safety 07 i the wdy {PathyA- 
svasti)) and the heavens. This sacrifice is performed in the 
«amc way as the Prfiyaiiiya-sacrifice or the^ sacrifice of de¬ 
parture already mentioned, according to which only the 
dwelling house was abandoned, and all those, who intended 
to emigrate, are turned out into a plain. Yet till the cere¬ 
mony of eating flesh and drinking the Soma-juice lasted, tho 
real emigrants did not actually separate themselves fmm 
their friends and acquaintonces,—those who had grown up 
with them. Those who had entered into a compact and were 
prepared to emigrate, advanced and left their friends be¬ 
hind them. Thus the ancient Aryas, bands after bands of tho 
same clans, guided by their leaders, left their native land anil 
emigrated—a dreadful occasion which could not but stir up 
the deepest feelings of the human heart. But the ancient 
Aryas ware destined to see it. So some departed to tho 
East in quest of a new laud, some to the West; while some 
descended into tho Paujab. We have made this statement 
because it is mentioned in the Aitareya-Brfihmaiia in con¬ 
nection with the Prfiyamya-wri that the rivers flow to tho 
West. The interpretation as given in the Aitareya-Br4b- 
mana (1. 13.) of the Mantra of the J?ig-Veda-Sanhit^ 
(VIII. 42, 3.) deserves to be seen. Its translation fs:—Oh 
god Varuifva, impart to thy discipl<^8 knowledge apd teach 
sagacity and art to cross those boisterous waters in happiness, 
let us get into ships and let us cross over in happiness.^ 
In the fourteenth Kha^cZa the care, which the Aryas 
took in not allowing their sons and grandsons to be 
scattered, is described. In the nineteenth Khandia tho 
term rfisfrii which signifies a small settlement or its 
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female possessor is interpreted into speech, and it is 
stated in connection with the Jyoti^foma-sacrifice that a 
rksfri is to be put into the Pravargya. This cannot but 
mean that by means of Pravargya or departure from the 
native land, or a small settlement or authority over it 
is to be secured. At the time of performing the ceremony 
of Agni-prauayana, which consists in removing the sacred 
fire from the ancestral hearth to the new sacrificial ground 
or the Uttara-Vedi, the sacred tire is placed at the gate of 
the bower of the new sacrificial ground or the Uttara-vedi, 
and the emigrants cast a glance of affection at the ancestral 
hearth perhaps for the last time; as yet the arduous journey 
is not begun. Even now our countrymen, before they 
begin a journey, ceremoniously cast a glance at the door¬ 
way of their own house, a custom which indicates that 
state of the mind which deserves the special attention of 
the reader. To leave one^s own house produces much 
grief The threshold of a door-way is characterized as a 
pass or defile by those who go on a distant journey. The 
ancient Aryas took the sacred fire with them wherever they 
travelled : they also took with, them twigs of the Soma plant, 
hetice the Soma plant and the sacred fire are described as 
knotving path in the iZig-Veda-Sanhita, about which see 
(III. 62, 68.). Its translation is:—“Somaknows the way: he 
goes and arrives at a settlement of the righteous, the seat pre¬ 
pared forjfods.*’ See also the iJig-Veda.Sanhit4(IX. 46,5.). Its 
translation is « Oh Soma, thou obtainer of wealth by con¬ 
quest, thou who takest (people) to much wealth. Oh tJlou 
Soma, who showest us the way, flow:*’ See also (VIII. 103,1.) 
of the itig-Veda-Sanhit&. Its translation is:—“That Agni who 
knows the way thoroughly (gktu-vittama), and in whom the 
Aryas placed all their rites—(that is, suspended all their rites 
while journeying) that Agni is seen: unto that Agni who in- 
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creases the Aryas, that is, prospers thein, and who is well 
produced, that is, the sacred Agni, let our praises 
Such Mantras alone, ^yhen properly interpreted, show what 
the origin of the Jyotisioma sacrifice is, and what the circum¬ 
stances of that origin were. The new and full moon 
sacrifices and the Agni^^oma-sacrifice are the models of all the 
sacrifices whether simple or complex. It has already been 
stated that those model sacrifices are distinguished from their 
modifications. Thus the reader will be able to perceive why 
we have so carefully discussed the origin and the nature of 
the Jyotifif^oIna^sacrifice. We have stated that national in.* 
stitutiona originate in the circumstances, which affect 
national interests and move national feelings—distressing 
circumstances which make a special impression and 
call out the commemorative instinct of man. Thousands 
of years ago, the Vedic Aryas, when in their native- 
land, were placed in such circumstances. They were 
compelled to emigrate, and this fact produced the 
institutiou of the Agnirfoma-sacriiice. Every national 
institution passes through different states of development. 
In the first state—in the circumstances of its origin 
—the institution is pure, and instinct with the 
feelings which originate it; then it is undefiled. Such 
was the condition of the Agnistoma-sacrifice when the 
Aryas entered the Panjab. It was then mobile and 
unfixed. Every thing about it was indefinite. But when 
all its parts were performed, and the commemorative sacrifice 
was satisfactorily accomplished, every Aryan house-holder 
felt elated and satisfied. Such was the comfition of the 
Aryas at least about 6,000 of years ago. They had much 
energy, ambition and power. Hence their bards composed 
new hymns, and each bard praised his god in his own words 
liked. This is the first form of a national institution. 
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The second form is that which is fixed by discussion among 
scholars who cannot realize the circumstances of the origin 
of an institution, but whose intellects seek to define it. 
The Aitareya and Tittirfya Brilhmanaa abound with such 
discussiona It is under these circumstances that the 
rules for regulating a national institution are laid down, 
that its form is fixed, that the number of men who are 
to assist in its 'performance is also fixed, and their 
duties, defined. Its procedure is carefully regulated 
so that no deviation from it may bo permitted* The 
least deviation necessitates a penance. Not a straw can be 
moved or placed in connection with such an institution, 
but with care and anxiety for attending to the very lettw 
of the rules about it. When a nation, begins to perform 
its rights and maintain its institutions without perceiving 
their spirit and merely in a ritualistic way, it will be seen 
that the nation under these circumstances has lost independ' 
ence of mind, its spirit and its power. This is the distinction 
between the first and second forms of a national institution. 
Because the form is now and then slightly altered, though 
after much .obstinate discussion, (such discussions 'being 
given at length in the Aitarey^Brahmana), the national 
institution has not completely stagnated. There is again 
the third form of such national institutions as the Agnwtoma 
8acrific€|. When their spirit and their significance are com¬ 
pletely forgotten, no fiiBoussibn whatever about the oi^in, 
the appliauces, the performances, and fruitfulness of such 
institutions is tolerated. The whole.nation does not under¬ 
stand why such institutions are maintained, and when its 
leaders are searchingly asked about the reasonableness of 
the rites they perform, they simply state‘^Sneh are our na¬ 
tional Customs. We do what oar ancestors have done before 
us,. The nation ohder these circumstances begins to feel that 
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there is something mysterions aboat the rites it performs— 
something that has the power of a spell in proportion 
as clouds of ignorance settle upon it and enclose 
it. They believe that some extraordinary fruit is pro¬ 
duced when they follow their national customs blindly 
but anxiously and carefully. They apprehend some ex¬ 
traordinary calamity if they should deviate least from estab¬ 
lished customs. The third form of national institutions is 
developed when society begins to believe that it is really 
decrepit, that it is unable to turn even a pebble, that it does 
not possess the power of understanding the dicta and the 
dogmas of their ancestors, that it is a sin to discuss them, 
that it should not alter any national institntion hut hand 
it down to its children as it has been handed down to it, 
that it does not matter much if its rites and institutions 
conflict with the scriptures it recognizes, arid the reli^ous 
principles it upholds, and that he who dissents from the 
whole nation rationally is an infidel to he condemned. 
In times like these a class of rationsd dissenters necessarily 
springs up, a class which investigates the basis pf its 
beliefr, and not daunted by the powers of blind tradition, 
boldly attacks those whose beliefs and practices aj^ar to 
them irrationaL Such rational dissenters were the Bouddbft- 
ch&ryaa who carried on an intricate, elaborate, and a search¬ 
ing controveny with Yaidikftch&ryas, those champions of 
blind tradition, who could not allow their opponent to 
justify their doctrines, and establish them among the com¬ 
mon people, and thus influence society, hut who came 
forward to defend their own doctrines and prinmples 
that their hold npon the common people might not be 
shaken. "When ilie Bouddh&chdtyas and the Yaidikft- 
ch&tyas were opposed to one another in the way the 
sylrtem of the Pflrva-M3m&ls^t-controversy discloses, Bud- 
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dhism was not a powerful system, nay, it was hardly » 
system known to, and recognized by, the people. A few 
learned scholars in the Aryan schools of these times showed 
an intellectual uneasiness and boldly dissented from those 
around them. Discussion was the result. Such discussions 
>vere carried on at least for two or three hundred years within 
the halls of Aryan-schools of the Achurya-period before the 
position of the Bouddhacharya could be definitely stated to 
the common people in their common language, and before 
the sympathies of the common people could be enlisted. 
At last the crisis came ; society was divided into two sec¬ 
tions opposed to one another. Then Goutama Buddha was 
bom. While the religious institutions of the Aryas passed 
through the three distinctive stages and developed the three 
distinctive forms which we have already indicated, the Aryan 
society passed through corresponding changes in their 
political condition, in their social economy, in their domestic 
arrangements, and in their intellectual and moral stamina. 
Suffice it to observe that the description of all these changes 
would cover a large field of the history of the ancient Aryas, 
We will point out, as occasion arises, how such sacri¬ 
ficial institutions as the Agni«^oma were enlarged and 
adapted to the condition of the Aryas during the different 
periods of their history. It is sufficient to state that the Agni- 
^oma, as we have described it here, is the sacrifice when it wai 
in its first stage and first form, and that it is simply absurd to 
believe that such an elaborate institution, as the Agnistoma, 
caihe into existence without adequate' social and economical 
causes; we have, therefore, discussed at length the question 
of the causes of the Agnwioma-sacrifice. We have laid 
before the reader such informations we have been able 
to collect, and explained to him the points of contrast and 
resemblance between the bearings of the Agnis^oma-sacrifice 
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and the economic condition of the ancient Aryas. We have 
made bold to draw the conclusion that the Agnistoraa-sacri- 
ficc symbolizes the feast of flesh and Soma given by the 
emigrants to their fellow-country-men, and that it repre¬ 
sents the feelings which cannot but stir the inmost recesses 
of the mind, when Aryan clans departed fropoi their native 
land never to return, and separated from other clans, never 
to re-join thorn* Wo liave placed our theory with its ex¬ 
planation before the reader that it may be examined. 


appendix b. 

DESGRIBINa THE NEW AND PULL MOON SACRIFICES 
REFERRED TO IN THE 17th PAGE OF THE WORK. 


SUMMARY, 

The subjects discussed in this chapter and the important 
considerations urged on the attention of the reader deserve 
an examination. There were two schools of thought at the 
time of Jainjini:—the one consisted of the followers of the 
Vedic polity and the other, of the Buddhistic. The latter op¬ 
posed the former and endeavoured' to controvert their 
doctrines and to subvert their polity, advancing a variety of 
arguments. The question—what is the Vedic polity— 
requires to be answered before the arguments of the Bud¬ 
dhists can bo examined. Throe classes or orders of people, 
—the Br&hmana, the Ksatriya and the Vaishya, are 
well-known in the Vedic literature. But these orders 
then could dine together as well as intermany. Their do¬ 
mestic and social institutions were the same. The Bouddha- 
ch&iyas attack the domestic institutions among which the 
Agnihotra or the worship of the domestic fire occupied the 
pre-eminent place. Among the social institutions the Soma- 
sacrifice and the Sattras or the sacrificial sessions are to be 
reckoned. What is the Agnihotra or the worship of thq do¬ 
mestic fire ? and why should the Vaidikdchilryas obstinately 
defend it ? and why should the Buddhists as obstinately 
seek to controvert it ? We shall briefly answer the questions 
that the drift of the discussion in this chapter may be 
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easily understood. The Aiyan community consisted of the 
Br&hmana>s, Ksatriyas, and Vaiishyas, who were equally en¬ 
titled to the worship of fire, whether at home or in their 
social gatherings. As soon as an Arya was married, he had 
to establish a sacrtd fire in his house. At first there was 
only one hearth. Gradually two more hearths were added 
to it. According to the system of Katyftyans, the three 
hearths •were developed into five At first there was only one 
officiating priest. Gradually as three sacred hearths were 
required, four priests were appointed. As times changed, 
instead of four, sixteen, nay more than sixteen priests 
officiated at a sacrifice. This is the history of the sacri¬ 
fices of the ancient Aryas in India—-a history which deserves 
to be particularly investigated and on which we shall enter 
as occasion arises. Many sacrifices are still well-known. 
Even now such sacrifices as the V&japeya and Soutrfimaal 
are performed in towns lijte Poona. But the fimdamental 
sacrifice is Agnihotra—sacrifice which is equally accept¬ 
able to the iZisis, to the Brahmavadinas, and to the Ach&ryaa. 
After the ceremonious establishment of the sacred fire, 
every Arya considered it to be an inmate of his house¬ 
hold. He asked his gods to come to his hearth through 
the sacred fire and believed that whatever offerings, he 
made into the sacretl fire, were received by his gods. .He 
took his seat near the hearth and sang the glories of 
his sacred fire and spoke of his subtle form, of his aqueous 
form, of his presence in plants, or m the bodies of men, 
and of its universality. The Aiyas called Agni by a particular 
name according to the particular conception at the time when 
he was described. Particular bare was taken to see that it 
was never extinguisheiL In case of its being accidentally 
put out, the whole household felt a sort of confusion, for it 
was essential to offer into the sacred fire bits pf wood o£ 
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particular dimensions every morning and evening. At this 
time the master of the house and his wife and children 
chaunted certain well-known hymns. Then prayers were 
made. Such a worship of fire was performed in the house 
of every Arya, whether he was a Brahmawa, a Kaatriya or 
a Vaishya, There was considerable rejoicing in the family 
every morning and evening when the sacred bits of wood 
were offered into the fire, Such a simple worship was 
continued from day to day for a fortnight. Twice in a 
month—on the new-moon-day and full-moon-day, the sacred 
fire was worshipped in a particular way, the new-moon and 
full-moon oblations being offered. This ceremony was 
performed every fortnight with feelings of groat exultation. 
The spiritual element, however, was not neglected, for re¬ 
pentance for the sins committed knowingly or unknowingly 
during the fortnight was expressed, special care being taken in 
performing the preliminary purificatory rite. Having bathed 
and cleaned the body, the sacrificer invited priests affection¬ 
ately and in faith, and with their aid, be performed the new- 
moon and full-moon sacrifices. Every Aiya was not able to 
perform the new-moon sacrifice in the same way. Those 
iryas, who had had the means of performing the grand 
Soma-sacrifice, and who could afford to keep at least six wet 
cows, were considered respectable 'and performed the new- 
moon sacrifice on a grand scale, while the rest of the Aryas 
performed the fortnightly sacrifices in an ordinary way, inas¬ 
much as it was not necessary for them to possess six wet cows. 
But one thing specially deserves attention. However ridh an 
Arya may be, whatever the means of luxury he may possess, 
however slender and fond of high life his wife may be, yet 
once every fortnight either on the new-moon-day or foU- 
moon-day, the luxurious Arya and his slender wife niade up 
their minds and dispensed with high life, for every Arya was 
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required by his religion to go on foot to a jungle, to gather 
the sacrificial fuel, to tie it up in a bundle, to take it on his 
head and to bring it home to his house. Then out of the 
grass ho made seats and a small broom, and consecrated the 
sacrificial fuel. To soft and luxurious seats used by him 
every day, ho now preferred deer-skins. He took up ordinary 
cooking utensils and disposed them ceremoniously on the 
altar. The lord and tho lady of the house prepared a sacri¬ 
ficial cake for the fire, very great care being taken to act 
up to the principles of the religious life they lived every 
fortnight. They could not ait down or stand up but 
in a particular way sanctioned by the sacrificial code. 
The sacrificial cake was not prepared in any vraj. First,, 
the rice, out of which the cake was made, was consecrated 
and this was called a Nirvdpa. Next, they were pounded and 
ground with a muller by the sacrificer himself. The flour 
thus prepared was kneaded and made into a ball. The 
eight potsherds were then arranged as shown in the accom¬ 
panying figure. The figures show the order in 
which the potsherds were taken, a potsherd 
being a piece of a brick not taken at random 
but of the size and shape as shown in the 
figure. When all the eight potsherds were 
arranged on the fire, they formed a circular 
ring. On those potsherds the fiour was patted into the form 
of a tortoise, and thus the sacrificial cake called Purodfish 
was prepared. It was taken off from the potsherds and 
cut up into bits, each hit being called an AvadAna on which 
clarified butter was poured. This process was called Ighara, 
Before the main offerings consisting of the hits of this sacri¬ 
ficial cake were thrown into the sacred fire, simple clarificsd 
butter was poured into it. These offerings were called the 
Pancha PrayUjas. Clarified butter was now offered to all 
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the gods. These offerings were called Ajyabhagas, Next, 
the bits of the PnrotZ&sh were separately offered to the gods 
Agni, Vimu, Agntsoma, and Indra-Vaimridha* these being 
the principal gods of the new-moon or full-moon sacrihoe. 
Next, clarified butter was poured in the name of all the gods 
collectively. This offering was called Svistak^-it. Next 
three bfferings .consisting of clarified butter called Anuy^a 
were made. Next, verses from the Eik-Sanhitfi known as 
Sfiktavfik and Shanyuvfik were ohaunted. Offerings of clari¬ 
fied butter were thrown into the fire in the name of the 
goddesses, to respect whose motlesty a curtain was hung up 
between the sacred fire and the sacrificer and the officiating 
priests. When the offerings were made to the fire, the 
verses were to be recited gently and softly. These, eight 
offerings were called Patnisanyajfis or the offerings 
of the wife or wives. This was the order in which 
the new-moon or full-moon sacrifice was performed. The 
respectable Arya, who had already performed the Soma-sacri¬ 
fice and whose social status was recognized, had to add the 
following in the performance of the new-moon or full-moon 
sacrifice*:—^He had to turn out his six cows for grazing in the 
wilds, their calves being separated from them and tied. He 
had to do the dairy-man’s business such as making the milk 
into curds. We shall have to speak particularly of the new 
moon and full-moon sacrifices as occasion arises. Suffice it to 
remark here that once eyery fortnight when the full or new 
moon sacrifice was performed, the wife of the sacrificer pre¬ 
pared herself—having girded up her loins with a rope made 
of grass and called Yoktra and laid aside her tenderness and 
high life—and liv§d a religious and simple life for tbe saxe of 
the sacred fire. Again the sacrificer diverted his mind 
from the affairs of the State, from politics or from warlike 
ambition or from commercial concerns, assumed the garb 
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of a simlo peasant, wont into a forest for collecting sacri¬ 
ficial fuul and for gathering sacrificial grass, made^ them 
into a bundle, placed it on his head and walked home, 
and all this for the sake of the sacred fire. The officiating 
priest chaunted the Vedic verses and offered into the sa¬ 
cred fire clarified butter or the portions of the sacrificial cake. 
Whatever the social position of the Aryan sacrificer and his 
wife, once a fortnight they lived a simple religious life, 
gathering fuel or grinding com. This is the secret of the 
new or full moon sacrifice, the basis of the Vedic poliiy— 
a polity, of which the Vaidik&chS,ryas were naturally proud, 
and to which they attached special importance. The Bud¬ 
dhists differed from the Vaidik&chfiryas in-as-rduch as they 
condemned all sacrifices. How is this to be explained ? The 
Vaidik&ch&ryas attached importance to this life and spiritu¬ 
alized it away by moans of representing it in sacrifices. The 
Buddhists, on the contrary, condemned this life and its 
pleasures.' In performing a sacrifice the Aryas often prayed;— 
“ Oh may we obtain worldly glory, may warlike sons be born 
of us, may our daughters be wedded to warriors, may we 
triumph in our wars, and may we rejoice in all our worldly 
affairs.” The Buddhists, on the contrary, congregated in 
their convents and habitually said :—“ This world is full of 
misery, man ought to subdue his passions and desires and 
eradicate them* He ought to give up the world and its 
pleasures, and betake himself to a wilderness. Of what good 
are the children ? Of what good are all the troubles of this life 
■—cui bono 1 Self-abnegation is the means of all happiness- 
He, who has overcome the desires of his mind, has emanci¬ 
pated himself from the power of all accident. The highest 
duty of man is to abstain from giving pain to animals in 
any way. To bo. absorbed in contemplation is the highest 
happiness. To be free from the trammels of this life while 
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living, is the highest human ambition. To know that this 
world is a delusion, is true knowledge—tlio means of 
accomplishing the highest human ambition*^’ They often 
sighed and said:—Ah! The miseries of this life 1 Oh 1 
May the day come when we shall be free from birth as well 
as from death,” Their motto was Vitar&g&h Niranjandh, 
which means free from paBsionSt above accidents. They 
enaeavoured to be delivered from the miseries of this world 
and to obtain the state of Nirv&na or final emancipation. 
Thus in every respect, the Vaidikdchdryas and the Buddhis¬ 
tic Acharyas contrasted. We have pointed out this con¬ 
trast that the scope of the discussions of the Mimdnsd may be 
perceived by the reader. The Vaidikdchdryas considered a 
sacrifice to be the means of all happiness in this life as well 
as in the life to come. They were incessantly intent on 
securing the pleasures of this life, Hence they attached 
special importance to the-performance of a sacrifice. The 
Buddhists considered a sacrifice to bo the means of giving 
pain to animals (Hinsd) and, therefore, insisted upon con¬ 
demning this life, and, therefore, condemned a sacrifice : 
Thus differing from one another, the Vaidiktl-chdryas and 
the Bouddhfeharyas divided society. The Vaidik&ch^ryaa 
sought earnestly to defend their sacrifices : the Buddhists 
obstinately sought to controvert them. All discussion 
came necessarily to be focused in the Aguihotra-sacrifioe 
which is the foundation of the Vedic sacrificial system- The 
VaidikSch&ryas maintained that a sacrifice produced righte¬ 
ousness, characterized as something extraordinary and 
considered as an intermediate cause which connected the 
sacrifice with its fruit. It need not bo mentioned that an 
extraordinary cause or righteousness must be based on an 
original or (Apurva) statement of the Vedas. Hence the sub¬ 
ject of original statements was vehemently discussed and 
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resulted in the question whether a whole sacrifice 
produced an extraordinary principle or whether the different 
acts constituting a sacrifice produced different extra¬ 
ordinary principles. In this connection the nature of 
co-ordinate sentences is examined—an examination which 
resulted in the discussion of such questions as the 
following Does an offering of the sacrificial fuel into 
the sacred fire produce the extraordinary principle or not ? 
Does the offering accompanied by verses to be repeated as in 
a whisper (UpEnahuy^a) produce the extraordinary principle 
or not ? Does the animal-sacrifice or the Somsi-sacrifice 
produce the extraordinary principle or not ? In answering 
these questions the nature of the following is also defined—> 
an original statement in general, an original statement of a 
quality, the distinction between the first and the last, the 
necessity of enumerating the essential marks in the case of 
the definition of an original statement, the adjustment of 
the exegetical bearing of the principal verb in a sentence 
in its relation to subordinate verbs used in describing the 
same subject, the relationship between two such sentences as 
the following *—^^^He should sacrifice an Agnihotra: he should 
sacrifice with curds/* or the relation between tlie principal 
and an accessory sentence, the divison of a sentence or 
the division of actions as originating in conventional nanaes 
or in the difference of gods, the fruit of singing such hymns 
as the V&ravanttys as determined by the descriptions of the 
hymns themselves in some place or by the cadence of these 
hymns as described in other places of the Vedas, the rela¬ 
tion between the psalms and their cadence,—these were the 
subjects which the yaidikll,chdr)'as and BouddbdchAryas dis¬ 
cussed—the former endeavouring to vindicate the statements 
of the Vedas and the latter to controvert them* The reader 
will see whether the arguments of the first or the last arc 
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cogent and conclusive. To us it appears that the Vaidika* 
ch^ryas underwood exegetical logic better than the Bud¬ 
dhists, but the principles on which the Buddhists 
based their statements, were more rational. The reader 
will also see which of the two statements deserveato be 
accepted—whether active life for securing the pleasures and 
happiness of this world is the highest huinan ambition or the 
abdication of the world and its pleasures and condemnation 
oi active life and its toils and troubles, spiritual quietude 
being preferred as the highest human ambition, and whether 
the Buddhists or the VaidikfUihiryas deserve to be recognized. 
Before we conclude the summary, it is necessary to draw the 
attention of the reader to some points practically important. 
We observed in the foot-note on the tenth Shfcra that a sub¬ 
ordinate statement may be made in one recension of Veda and 
that its principal statement may occur in another, and that the 
two may be connected as a quality and the qualified. This pro¬ 
position of the Mlm&nsakas has an important practical bearing 
on the present social economy of the Hindus, because all the 
recensions of the Vedas as they are mentioned in a work call¬ 
ed the Charana-Vyhha are not to be found, as many have be¬ 
came extinct. And without depending on the extinct recen¬ 
sions, some social non-Vedic and corrupt practices cannot 
be supported by a legitimate sanction. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, the *aaders of religious thought are compelled to admit that 
the social customs as they obtain in the country deserve to be 
recast This subject, therefore,/deserves special attention. Hence 
Jaimini discusses it fully in the fourth chapter of this book. 
Again ; in the foot-note on the 24th Sutra, it is stated that the 
Acharyas divided the Vedic works and named their parts in 
reference to their subject-matter. The question was—what is 
the value of the names thus given by the Ach&ryas to the parts 
of the Vedas so far as their binding power is concerned ? The 
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Mlmansakas call tlie names Samakhyi, and believe that tlieir 
evidential power is small as tliey are mere noii-Vedic and po¬ 
pular. Jaimini recurs to this subject and examines it fully in 
the sequel* 
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ABELARD. hi» infamous con¬ 
duct, 366. 

Abiruni, a Mabomedan astro¬ 
nomer, 467. 

Aborigines, tlieir submission, 21, 
Their intermarriages with the 
Aryas, 253. 

AdarsMvali, western bounctary of 
the AryAvarta, 380. 

Adolphi, a sister (in Greek,) com¬ 
pared to Sanskrit Arbh&, 68» 

Aaelphos, a brother^ Sanskrit 
Arbbas, 68. 

AdliikAra, a section of PAmni's 
gr trnmar, 265. 

Adbikarana, a correlate of the 
Sfttras of Ptnini and Goutama, 
265. 

Adhva^u, identical with Rathvi, 
99. Throws an offering into the 
sacred fire, 154. His sacrificial 
code mentioned in the Taittiilya 
SanhitA, 156. The principal 
officiating priest, 176. Pro¬ 
nounces formulae of consecration, 
177. His fire-place, 177* Duties 
of the priests who work with 
him, 208. His duties, 208. 
Once identified with the Yajur- 
veda itvelf, 326. 

AdbyavasAna, Patanjali*s term' 
for volition, 309. 

Aditi, the mother of Adityas 23. 
A paragraph on, 26. Iden¬ 
tified with Nwdgrt, 36. A 
creative power, 35. Her origin 
investigated, 35. An. ancient 
goddess, 36. Her identification 
with the sky how far true ? 37. 
Described by Roth as a goddess 
associated with Biti, 38. A 
negative conception, 38. De¬ 
scribed as a plain free from the 
ravages of beasts of prey, 39, 
Explained, 39. Its notion ex¬ 
pressed, 39. As showed in the 
language of Gowper, 40. Its 
correspondence with the sky, 
40. Brought under cultivation, 


40. Inspiring bards and priests, 

40. Same as the Ary as, 41, 
Meant a plain, 41. Her birth, 

41. Described as the sky, 41. 
The conception resulted in the 
idea of infinity, 42. The idea 
developed out of the idea of 
extensive downs, 49. Hymns 
of, 210. 

Affiutus, produced fury in a hero, 
25. its influence at the time 
of the breaking out of cholera 
or famine, 27. Its influence 
believed in by the Greeks 27. 

Agastya, Carried oft’ by ludra, 
207. 

Agni, a national god—his import¬ 
ance, 19. Consumes his pa¬ 
rents, 26> 46. Easy to be 

identified with natural pheno¬ 
mena, 42, Notions of the Aisis 
about him, 43. Kindled in the 
morning, 45. The tutelary god . 
of every household, 45. Praised, 
45. Helped Cosmology, 47, His 
power shown, 47. JKnown to 
the Romans as Ignis. 72. 
Sclavonian name for it, 72, 
Produced W friction, 141. 
Praised like Indra, 147. Bums 
endless forests, 147. Described 
as Omnipresent, 147. One of 
the three great luminaries, 177. 
Prayed to in time of danger 
187* His bringing down the 
Gods to the Aryan altars, 246, 
Animals sacrificed for him, 466. 

Agnldhra, identical with Atare- 

^ vakso, 99. 

Agnidhriya, the separate sacri¬ 
ficial seats of the priests, 143. 

Agni Purd?ia, describes the 
Nirv&na DtksA, 471. 

AgniHoma, the ft^rm of all Soma 
sacrifices,, 13. A sacrifice which 
bears witness to the chivalrous 
feeling of the times, 15. The 
moon sacrifice^ its model, 17. 
A sacrifice, which describes lO’ 
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dra's fondnm for Sonia, and 
the rites of priests, 24. Develop¬ 
ment of the sacrificial sjsteni 
from it, 42. Sacrifice, model 
of all sacrifices, 175, A complex 
sacrifice, 175—A sacrifice, - 
distinctive ^ fire-places men¬ 
tioned, 176. Sacrifices, in re¬ 
lation to it, 208. A sacrifice, 
necessary for progeny, 217.* An 
animal sacrifice, 409. 

Agni Vaishv&nara, identified with 
Pnrohitasi his fierce destructive 
powers, 231. 

Agnyftdhdna, development of the 
sacriticiul system from it, 142. 
Agrayana; one of the seven Grihya 
Sauthds, 174. Festivities, 65. A 
sacrifice performed at the time 
when the united patriarch- 
family dines, 73. 

Agriculture, the knowledge of, 1, 
Its development, 10. The period 
of, 54. Its progress, 138. 
Agricultural life pursued by the 
ancient Aryas, 6. Its period, 
62, 73. Period during which 
tli^ six Snidrta-.sacrifices were 
known, 98. 

Agiiculturist, susceptible of fear, 
172, 180. 

Ahins4, its history not unimpor¬ 
tant, 356, 

Ahur-Mazda, Varuna cannot be 
identified with him, 50, 103. 
Becomes the leader ox the 
l&iazdfiyasnians, 107. 

Ahuti, known to the Zendfivestfi, 
99, 

Ajfitashatru, king of P^taliputra, 
418. Bimhis&ra, his father, 419. 
His Council of the leading 
monks, 433, The influence exer¬ 
cised upon his mind by the 
Council of the monks, 434* 

Akbar, favourabljr disposed to¬ 
wards BrlLbrnanism^ 499. 
Ako-mauas, presides over evil 
spirits, 92. 

Allegorical a theory which ex¬ 
plains the mythology of dif¬ 
ferent nations, 4. 

Alexander, his times, 35, 
Amarasinha, boundaries of Aryfi- 
varta fixed at his time, 330. 
His^definition of Ary4vartJi, 469. 


Hia definition of Pura? 2 a, 470. 
Speaks of PurSnas, 472. 
Araaratva,identical vrithAmeretat, 
9 ». 

Amb4bai, the worshippers of the 
Bhavflmi at TuljApur, 215. 
Anibdlika, wife of Shantanu 253. 
Ambikfi, wife of Shantanu, 263. 
Araeretat, identical with Amara- 
tva, 98. 

AmericOjColonists in.traiisplauted 
their institutions, 22. Slaves of. 
202 

American preachers occupy every 
place of importance in India, 
500. 

Ameshashpentas, good sjurits. 

101 . 

Amon, being terrified, carries the 
child Bakxos tp a cave, 24. 
Amritsir, the affairs of its temples 
administered by nou-.4ryds, 996. 
Analogy, source of mythoio^, 5. 
Solves intricate problems iu 
geology, 27. 

Ananda,his relation with Buddha, 
410. 

Anandamri, a successor of Shan- 
ka^cMrya, 503. 

AnvaataldL, one of the seven 
(Irihya-santhfis, 174. 

Angirasas, mentioned in the Aik 
Sanhitfi, 13. Their confusion 
in a sacrifice, 217. Were the 
first to notice the Orgies cele¬ 
brated by the non-Aryas^ 472. 
Angiras clan, not to be amalga¬ 
mated with Bharatas, 198. 
Antorghana, the rising ground 
brought under cultivation, 375. 
Antar-vedi, the country between 
the Ganges and Jamna, 139. 
Amihandha, a principle of the ter¬ 
minology of P&nini, 262. 
Ann-Br&hmanas, a sort of appen¬ 
dices, 326. 

Anu-bhfisya, commentary on the 
Aik-Sanhita, 403. 
Anup&di8hesa-Nihl)S.na, no at¬ 
tainment to it unless the Karma 
is exhausted, 458. 

Apav4da, an essential element of 
the definition-method, 262. its 
effect on Dtsarga accordiilg to 
P4nim, 263. As viewed by 
P&nini, 268 
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Apsards, difficult to be found, 216. 

Apdrva^ (Extraordinary caune), 
its theory not propounded, 307. 

Ai'ama, used for producing fire by 
friction^ 101. Called Urvashiand 
Purfiravas, 218. 

Ar&da Kfilfipa, an ascetic seen by 
Goutama, the name not Aryan, 
.417. 

Arbuda, the serpent iJisi, 216. 

Arhat. in a state of tJ^dishesa 
Nibbtoa, "what things necessary 
for him ? 458. The third stage 
or path of Karma, 458. 

Arharta, their stories, 454. 

Ariaua, includes the valleys of 
the Jjixortes and Oxus, 91. 

Aristotle, his ‘'chief good” the 
same as the Nihsb^yasa of 
Kan4da, 490. 

AHuna, the third PAndava, 253. 
Learnt the art of war from 
the priests, 444. Mentioned by 
PAmni, 448. 

Arminius, his memory kept up 
by the Germans in their songs, 

76. His name derived firom 
Irniin, 77. 

Arno, on its banks the Aryas 
established themselves, 12. 

Ai’ts, the knowledge of, 1. 

Artist, represented in the Soma 
sacrifice, 180, 

Asciburgium, name of a district, 

77. 

Ashtnaka, name of an 
settlement, 373. 

Ashoka, his ministers Buddhists, 
434, A part of the DhamapAda 
read to him, 440, His edicts, 
436 

Aahva-xnedhi^ development of 
the sacrificial systimi 142. An 
animal sacrifice, 409. A sacrifice, 
409. A sacrifice, proclaims the 
triumph of a prince, 199. 

Ashvayuji, a sacrifice, 16. Per¬ 
formed on the new years^ day, 
62. Festivals, 65. A sacrifice 
performed in the month of 
October, 173. One of the seven 
Grihya-saiithAs, 174 

Ashvum, elicit much ,interest, 47. 
myth of, 67. The birth of, 59. 
Begitoly beM the year, 66. 
Specially invoked, 128. Believe 



the distress of their worship¬ 
pers, 147. The j>e{tsaat^s super¬ 
stition about them, 173. Des¬ 
cribed to be physicians, 207. 

Asiatic nations, their present con¬ 
dition, 37, 

Asitamrigas, turning the Bhuta- 
viras out of the'sacrificial place, 
233. 

Aske, identified Isco, 76. 

AsmitA, consciousness, the word 
not used by Pataujali, 30.0. 

Astronomy, its development, 10. 
Indian, Describes Kevati as the 
principal star, 62. 

Asuras, tbeir contest with the 
Devas, 3, 73, 90. Oppose the 
Devas, 107. Their battles with 
the Devas, 210. 

AtarevakifO, identical withAgnt- 
dhra, 99. 

Atas, a name of Agui, 99. 

Atharva?ia-SanhitA, mentions Iks- 
vAku, 44 B. Veda, verses 
about Earth and Parajanya in 
it, 43. Dharma mentioned, 297. 

Atithesti, royal reception of 
Soma, 15. 

Augustan age, the period of the 
BrahmavAdins, 234. 

AvadSuAui, bits of flesh offered 
into fire, 82. 

AyodbyA, a city strongly in¬ 
fluenced' by BrAhmanism, 514. 

AobArya, his devotion, 294, 
PAnini was called so by Patan- 
jali, 816. Koutsa, his protest 
against rejj^ating the Mantras 
mechanically, 323. Consideied 
as the ancestor of his pupils, 864. 

AebAryas, do not understand a 
hymn, about Kabei^ PrajA- 
pati, 167. Aryan civilization 
developed by them, 216. Their 
systematizing the materials ac¬ 
cumulated before them, 261. 
Their development of psycho¬ 
logy, 278. Difference between 
them and the BrahmavAdins, 
280. Developed from Brahma¬ 
vAdins, 282. First fathers of 
philosophy, 283. Cultivators of 
philology, 284 Their ^alysig 
of the anthropomorphic ideas. 
Their endeavours between the 
times of PAnini andXatyAyana, 
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a teacher, 292, His devotion, 
294. Close correspondence be¬ 
tween the time fixed by them 
to study, and that fixed by tKe 
German educationists, 296, The 
philosophy developed by them, 
305. Their meetings for dia- 
cu.s8ion, 322. Additions made 
by them to the grammatical 
literature could he derived from 
the Paniniyam, 332. Recognized 
double consaiigaiuity, 363. 
Their dictum with regard to 
the conduct of their pupils, 366. 
Not confounded by Patiiijali 
with Aisis, 393. Condemned 
itlolatry, 394. Their expression 
of the term SainAn&dhikarana 
‘ as applied to the statement of 
^'Patunjali, 397. Do not sanction 
the performance of a sacrifice by 
a Shudnvpriuce, 402. The doc¬ 
trine of the transmigration of 
soul developed during their 
time, 422. The philosophy de¬ 
veloped by them, the exclusive 
heritage of the BrSLlimanas, 427. j 
Display of thmr intellectuality 
ai^d piety before the people, 435. 
post-Buddhistic, are now con- 
fiuiuded with the 22i«is, 471. 
They uphidd the fundamental 
principles of Brahmanism, 496. 
Ancient—'the Smritis could not 
be required or listened to in 
their times, 408. 

Ach&rya-period, atheistical men 
then living, 449. The com¬ 
position of Shatapatha belongs 
to it, 208. The slate of popular 
stories iu it, 216. Interesting in 
history and philosophy, 278. 
The psychology of the philo¬ 
sophy of this period inferior to 
that of Patanjaii, 308. Favour¬ 
able to the growth of the feel¬ 
ing of exclusiveness, 352. 
Schools then existing, 427. The 
atheists of it believed in the 
dogma of metempsychosis, 429. 
starting point of the thinlrera 
ofthis peviod, 430. 

Achdrya-philosophers, their at¬ 
tempt to analyze the story of 
Prailpatrs incestuous marriage^ 
214. 


Adesha, means substitution, 268. 
Aditya, son of Aditi, 23. 

Adityaa, Professor Max Milner's 
^ opinion about the name, 73. 
Ahavantva, sacrificial fire-place, 
16. Fire known, ancient, 143. 
A fire-place allotted to 
177. Fire, means the Purohita 
of the sacrificer, 2^1. 
Aikfi(hi;ihfiksa, a descendant of 
Memitantu, 217. 

Aitareya, thinkers and priests, the 
time <)f, 4. 

Aitareya-feiAhmatia, mentions 
tribe.s, 13. Interprets sacrificial 
practices, 30. The time of, 41. 
identifies Brahmanasputi, Bri- 
haspnti and Ganapati, 57. At¬ 
taches special importance to the 
equator, 02. Accommodation of 
the new Mantras in sacrifices 
discussed in it, 177. Mentions 
the addition and accommoda¬ 
tion of Mantras in sacrifices, 
177. Mentions the doctor of 
divinity to have ruled over the 
people, 193. Describes the 
divisions of the sacrificial 
animals, 194, 196. Quoted in 
connection with the right of 
possession, 197. Referred to in 
conuecrion with the bulls to be 
ofifered to Indra, 207. Its use, 
251. The legend contained in 
it, 369. 

Aitareyina, their questions, 286. 
Gitli6s sung by them, 445. 

Aitasha, hi& sons, 194. 

Apii-hymns, support the aiate- 
ment about Ai^an clans men¬ 
tioned in the Bik-SanhitA, 12. 

^ Their recitation, 100. 

Aranyaka, the litcDitare embody¬ 
ing the speculations of the 
Aendryas, 278. Literature, a 
conneciing link between theo¬ 
logical and psychological sebo- 

^ lasticism, 331. 

Arany aka-literature, en largement 
of the history of Svddhydya in 
it, 335. The spirit of religious 
enquiry it fostered, 341. 

Arawyakas, discursive method 
employed in them, '288. Con¬ 
stituted of the utterances of 
energetic scholars, 408. 
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Ari^ui, a placeaU of Central Asia, 

. 22 . 

Arva, its mispronunciation, 67, 
Interpreted into a lord or a 
merchant, 130. Values Sljddras, 
134. His property consists of 
lauds, pastures and cows, 136. 
1 described as superstitious, 140. 
Exposed to gxmt dangers, 140. 
Gives different and several 
names to his god, 143. Aspires 
after Brahma-varchasa, 160. 
AVhen succeeds in obtaining 
Brahma-varchasa ta highly 
respected, 10*0. Aspires after 
the performance of sacrifice, 
170, Delights in performing a 
4 ?acrifice, 103. Does not attach 
any iniportamse to th(? myths of 
the saerificial period, Sit )9. II is 
social purity as coxitrusted 
with that of a Shddra, 350. 
Exclusive and proud, fond of 
Sanskrit, 442. 

Arya-Bha^^^ carried on his re¬ 
searches in astronomy, 467. 

Aryan ixeople, their civilization, 
45. Their invasion, 46, The 
section of, 50. Their expaubion, 
65. Come in contact with the 
aborigines of the Panjab, 112. 
A colony established by them * 
on the banka of the Jamna, 116. 
Their minds stirred up, 145. 
Their society fraught with 
serious cousequences, 183. Their 
gods restless and enterprising, 
184. Invaders, 185. As invaders 
they comider themselves to foe 
the companions of their cattle, 
187. Colonists, extend their 
i^ettlements. 189. Their polity, 
190. Gentlemen require the 
services of Doctors of Divinity, 
193. Lords, 199. Their tribes 
considered by Vishvamitra as 
his children, 370. Their social 
system, 440. Their division of 
Indian races, 513. 

Aryanfo, their attainment to the 
stage of civilization consisting 
in diivalry at the time of their 
invading India, 11, Their mi¬ 
gration into India,l5Xit©rature 
of^ 18. S^tem of* sacrifices 
throwing Light on their history, 
n 


18 . Their respect for an ex¬ 
plorer, 19. Their war with the 
aborigines, 21. Their triumph 
over the aborigines, 21. Trans¬ 
plantation of their institutions, 
22 . The enlai'gement of tlieir 
notions, 22. Tiieir legends, the 
story of Shunashepha is one of 
them, 41. Associate their feel¬ 
ings of good health and strength 
with those of their gods, 63. 
Aspire after reputation, make 
war with each othtu*, 64. The 
pre-historic period of their lii.s- 
tory, 64. Explore new regions, 
65. Their emigration from 
An^lnfi., 66. Described as re- 
formci*8, 90. Centres of their 
Supremacy catabHshed, 121, 
Divided into three classes, 121.' 
Hew kingdoms formed by them, 
121 . Their customs, 138. Show 
superiority in their speech, 
185. Their establishments in 
^ the South, 251. 

Aryan gentleman, i>nys particular 
attention to the performance of 
^ a sacrifice, 195. 

Aryan ladies, connection between 
^ them and the Sh5draa, 440, 
Aryan literature of different 
periods does not suppoH the 
interpretation of SAyana, 138. 
Aryan society accustomed to rise 
early in the morning and make 
oblations into a sacred fire, 132, 
Its history given in a sepoi’ate 
section, 240. 

Aiyapatlia, Sanakiit name for 
Hellespont, 67. 

Aryas, ancient, invade India, 1. 
The growth of their mythology, 
5 Emerge from foarfoarism, 
the theory of evolution, 6. As 
savages before their invasion of 
India, 7. Their spirit of civiliza¬ 
tion, 20 Indian, Jndra their 
peculiar god, 22. Indian, their 
tendencies described, 30. Their 
process, 30. Foiget their wild 
habits, 32. Their tendency to 
innovations, 34. Their notions 
enlarged, 35. The development 
of their religion, 35. Ancient, 
their customs and institutions 
preserved, 37. Identified with 
Aditi, 41, Their notions of 
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Agni enlarged, 46“. Agni r« 
asked by them to create a large 
light, 47, Call upon their gods 
to associate with them, 50, The 
circuinatances in which they 
were placed related, 61. Deco¬ 
rate their houses on the new 
year’s day, 62. Speak of the 
stars in a definite manner, 63. 
The history of their expansion 
in the West^ 66. Press forwiird, 
some insignificant tribes settled 
in different parts of Italy, 67. 
Wage a religious war, 69. Their 
knowledge of the arts of cook¬ 
ing, grinding and baking, 71. 
Express their ideas of a plough 
or a farm in the Indo-Germanic 
language,71. Feelings awakened 
in them by the word Deva, 73. 
The importance of their sacri¬ 
ficial system, 79. Described as 
mad, 81. Their sacrificial system 
corresponds to that of the 
Greeks, 83, Form a community 
in Airya«arVa6ja, 89. Their 
characterization founded on his¬ 
toric facts, 90. Compared and 
contrasted, with the Mazda- 
yasnians, 90. AriSn^, their origi¬ 
nal home, 91. Divide the super¬ 
human power into two classes, 

92. Sayings of their gods quoted, 

93. Their contrast with the 
Ma^ayasnians, 101. Advanced 
in agriculture, 106. Ask their 
gpds to lead them to new pas¬ 
tures, 107. Speak of their 
hymns, 107. Condemn the god 
of the Mazdayasnians and mag¬ 
nify Indra, 107. Compose war- 
songs, 107. Described, as re¬ 
formers, 108. Despise devils 
and ask their gods to break 
their spells, 108. Led by their 
different leader^ 108. Cross the 
Indus under different leaders, 
108. Patronize a priest or re¬ 
ward a bard if pleased, 108. 
Leave their native country and 
depart towards the East, 111. 
Characterized by their aspira¬ 
tions after progress apd ex¬ 
pansion and yearnings for mili¬ 
tary glory, 112. Organize an 
e^edition, 112. Their leaders, 
11 ?- Invent new machines,* 113. 


Possessed beasts, 114. Attribute 
their success in war to their 
gods, 114. Described as fair, 
strong and attractive, 114, 
^ast of th^ir triumphs over 
the iireligious, 114.^ Enter 
India-by the mountain-passes 
near Peshawar, 115. Force their 
way through the mountain- 
range, 116. Occupy the fertile 
valleys of the Indus, 116. Their 
expansion prevented by the 
deserts of BAjaputAnA. 116. 
Force their way to the banks 
of the JamnA, 116- Praised 
Indra for the aid which he and 
Bribaspati granted them, 118.- 
Usurp the mrtile country of the 
aborigines, 120. The most 
eminent of them described in 
the J?ik-SanhitA, 121. Their pro¬ 
gress in mythological and philo¬ 
sophical conceptions, 126. Ex¬ 
tend their power, 126. Make 
progress in civilization, 130. 
The aboriginestakerevenge,136- 
Withstand tfie annoyance of the 
aboridnas, 136. Not idolaters, 
137. Their liking for Soma, 137. 
Enlarge their resources of life, 
advance in civilization ana 
move towards the East,139. Feel 
sadly the want of Soma, 146. 
luvade India, 146. Attach im¬ 
portance to the Soma-planL146. 
Their views enlarged, 146. Their 
history full of great exploits, 

147. Miss their ^ma,147. Boa^ 
of their gods,147. Boast of their 
heroes and magnify their en¬ 
terprises, 147. Settle in India, 

148. Eepresent a two-fold power 
—existence and non-existence, 
152. Triumph over the Dasyus, 
152. Their habits, pastoral, 156. 
Their philosophy, 157. Their 
morals and virtues, 162. Th^ 
ferast in Inchra, 163, Succeed in 
overcoming their enemies 167. 
Their social and domestic prac¬ 
tices 167. Their condition, as¬ 
pirations and occupations, 168. 
Amalgamate with the Shudras, 
168. Their prestige established, 
168. Till their grounds, 168. 
Possessed cattle in abundance, 
168. Their degeneracy, 170. 
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Perform ShravanA-karma,-sacri- 
fice, 172. Perform sacrifices in 
honour of the dead, 174. Attach 
^at importance to the Soma- 
drink, 175. Their destiny re¬ 
gulated by the gods of rain, 
clouds, the sun and the moon, 
178. Leave their homes in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, 178. Their struggle 
with the aborigines for getting 
a firm footing in the land of 
oonqsuest, 179. Their power, 182, 
Pray to their gods to give them 
a firm footing, 184. Keco^ize 
castes, 185. When defeated by 
their opponents, repent of their 
doings, 187. Cause of their de¬ 
generacy,! 88. Enjoy what their 
ancestors have acmxired, 188* 
Beach the country between the 
Ganges and the Jamna, 189. 
Their minds powerfully iu- 
fluenced by stirring songs, 192, 
Adopt what the priests lay 
down, 198. Take a prominent 
part as teachers, 195. Their 
ting elected, 198. Boast of their 
polished manners, 200. Take 
interest in foot-races, 200. 
Their slaves, 202. Grant liberty 
or social status to the ShMras, 
203, The time of their invasion 
of India, 208. Their prosperity, 
210. Their settlement in the 
valleys of the Ganges, 248. 
Their self-importance, a key to 
the interpretation of all the 
speculations of the Brahma- 
vddina, 218. Important transi¬ 
tion of the period of the Brah- 
mav&dina in their history, 223, 
How over-ruled by the priests ? 
227. How ruled over the states 
of ancient India I 228, The 
time of their history, an Augus¬ 
tan age, 234, Their luxury and 
its effects, 287. Their taking 
possession of the non-Aryan 
towns and settlement in the 
land of conquest, 237. Their 
mode of living as contra-distin¬ 
guished from that of the non- 
Arjas, 239. Their energy and 
wealth directed to the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices, 239, ^Tfieir 
Toluptuouanm and degeneracy, 


239. Their theological and 
literary sides represent 1 by 
the B^mfi.ya»a and Mah4- 
bh^rta, 240. Their intiermar- 
riages with non-Aryaa and the 
consequent social elevf?tion of 
the latter, 241* The cause ; of 
their opposition to thej lower 
order, 241. Their idea of 
world, 242. Their notio% abQut 
sacrifices, 243. Seeking happi¬ 
ness in action, 244.<# Their 
ideas about god and natura, 
245. Their knowledge of the 
deluge, 246. Their politics ex¬ 
plained by the incarnation of 
N&rasinha, 248. Their danger 
in the growth of the power of 
Bali, 249. Their political con¬ 
stitution overthrown, 250. 
Their associating with the non- 
Aryas at the time of R&ma^a 
invasion, 261. The lower non- 
Aryan orders aspiring after a 
equality with them, 255. Beal, 
their history, 256. Strange 
stories about their leaders, SW>8. 
Their flippancy and fondness 
for ease, 258. The history of 
their movements as distan- 
guished from those of the Sao- 
ghas, 261. Modem, did not sub¬ 
mit to the yoke of Brfthmaftism, 
496, Eastern and Western, the 
difference between their Hngual 
usages, 317. Sanskrit spoken 
in all their settleioentiL 318. 
The effect of their politiosl 
supremacy, 344. Their mterest 
advanced by the Vaishvajanlna, 
346. Their idea about Satan, 
355. Flesh and oil not to 
be sold by them. 359, Their 
sacrificial rites tiaiculed by the 
non-Aiyas, 365. Their straggle 
on the north-western bor¬ 
ders qf India, 368, Be^ 
coguitien of their pimmount 
power, 370. Their regions fer¬ 
tilized by the rivers Vipaa, 
Suv&stu and the Indus, 37St 
Some .of th^ penetrated ^ 
the river Shone. 376* H^r 
rites not respected by the abo¬ 
rigines, 378. Developmeut of 
their idea about permanent 
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colonization, 379. Those in 
Yalhika degenerated, 380. 
Those in Valhika influenced by 
the aborigines in the mountain 
clift, 381. Their settlements, 
386.Internal evidence to be pre¬ 
ferred in case of their chrono¬ 
logy, 388. Their le^^ning to¬ 
wards idolatry,392. Thi image- 
worship in Patanjali^s time, 
393. Their language highly cul¬ 
tivated and copious, 408. Their 
institution adopted by the 
Shdkyas, 411. Their contact 
with the non-Aryas close and 
permanent, 439, The Shddra 
not relishing his taunts, 440. 
Their learning envied by 

the non-Aryas, 442. Their 
superstitious pretensions dis¬ 
carded by the materialists, 450. 
Principles of astronomy gather¬ 
ed by Yar^ha Mihira from 
them writings, 467. Proof of 
their energ;^, 501, The ancient, 
gave Yedic names to non- 
Aryan gods, 506. Are i^sen- 
tially superior to non-Aryas, 
609. Introduction of the village- j 
system, 510. Different phases 
of civilization as developed by 
them, 511. The condition of 
modern India is the component 
result of all their activities 512. 

Aryflvarta, Gangetic valley, 379. 
Its boundaries enlarged and 
fixed, 38Q. The large tracts 
excluded from it, 381. Its 
boundaries settled, 386. Not 
mentioned in Bhudhistic litera- 
ture, 387. 

AshvalCyana, writes about the 
customs of the Alyas, 138. A 
theologian, 261. His mention 
of the Mantras as a means of 
sacrifice, 326. His Sfitras the 
study of the Br&hmanai^ 427. 
One of the Ach&ryas, 403. 

Af?n&, signifies Indra^ 29. 

Atman, Soul, 301. 

Atmavid, philosopher^ 256, 

Avj^nana^ a form of sacrificial 
invocation^ 81, 


BABHRU, the father of Girija, 
194. 

Bacon, the father of inductive 
philosophy, 286. 

B6dar&yana, his system,the third 
in order, 808. mentions K6sha- 
krishna in his Vedanta-philo- 
sophy, 306. Refers to former 
systems of philosophy, 306. His 
system simple and meagre, 
463. The key-stone of his sys¬ 
tem is the principle of cosmo¬ 
gony of Kapila, 494. An idea¬ 
list,the two feelings common to 
him 496. He took the clue of 
Kapila's system, 495. 
Bddar&yana Sfitra, bhankaiAcbfir- 
y&'s commentary of it exten¬ 
sively read, 503. 

Badari, his mention by Jcumini, 
305. 

Bagh, known in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, 24 

Bago, known among the Schlaa- 
vas, 24. 

Bahvrich, described to be strong, 
206. 

Bakxos, a name of Bhagavan in 
Greek, 23. Described as a son 
of Zeus, 23. His contrast with 
Indra, 24. Described as the 
productive and intoxicating 
power of nature, 24. 

Bali, the grandson of Prahlida, 

248. His political power great, 

249. 

Balkha, a country, 373. 

Banias, in Delhi, show signs of 
strong revival, 616.. 

Ballads of the ancient Aryas, 18 
Bards,patronized bythe Aryas, 11. 
sing charming hymns, 17. 
Their description of forest 
scenery, 18. Preparing anew 
song, 20. Sing as they dance, 
32. The time of festival is the 
opportunity to display their 
skill, 67. Becite songs of such 
men as discover cows, 137. 
Form an intellectual of 
the Alyas, 166. Go about from 
place to place singing of the 
greafeneas of their god, 178. 
Their storT^ listened to with 
eagerness by the crowd, 472, 
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JBarditus, called by the Italian 
shield-songa, 75. 

Baresbma, identical with Barhie, 

100 , 

Barhis, Dundies of aacrihcial 
graas, 15. A name for Agni, 
73. Identical with Bareshma, 
100 . 

Baroshnom, the ceremony 102. 

Basva Ann4, openly declared that 
the secrets of the religion could 
be revealed to all classes and 
castes, 497. 

Beamea, Mr., an English author, 
attempts^ to investigate the 
modern Aryan dialects, 633. 

Behar, a place where Buddha's in¬ 
fluence was felt, 419- Abode 
of ascetics, 416. Included in 
the lower valley of the Ganges, 
612. 

Benares, a^seat of strong Brahm^- 
nical community, 322. A place 
where Buddha's teachinjja were 
revered, 419. Included in the 
valley the Ganges, 612. A 
city strongly influenced by 
Brahminism, 514. 

Bengal, included in the lower 
valley of the Ganges, 612. 

Bengali, his laxity in the rules of 
castes, 615. 

Bhagas, mentioned in the jf2ik- 
Sanhita, a name of Indra, 23. 

Bhagvan, change of pronuncia¬ 
tion in the common people, 23. 
changed into Maghav&n, 23. 

Bhagvas, a form of JBhagav6o, 23. 

Bhagho, its changa in the Greek 
language, 23. Preferred to Iii- 
dra by a tribe, 23. 

Bhagos, mentioned by PAnini, 23. 

Bhagavata Gitd, the keystone of 
its system is the principle of 
cosmogony of Kapila, 494. 

Bharatas, not to be amalgamated 
with Angiras clan, 198. Their 
advance into the East, 372. 

Bhartrihari, his statement with 
regard to the study of Mah4- 
WiAsya, 400, 

BbftiA, Fanini's rules for accent¬ 
ing words in it, 317. 

BhaskarAch&rya improved the 
system of calendars, 467. 


Bhima, one of the Are Pandavas, 
253. 

Bhisma Son of Gangfl and 
Shantanu, died a bachelor, 
253. His moralizing upon the 
story of the address given to 
the relations of a dead boy by a 
jackal and a vulture, 260. 

Bhos^ mentioned by PAnini, 23. 

Bhrigus, mentioned in the .flik- 
SanhitA, 13. 

BhOtavlras, officiating priests of 
Janamejaya, 233. 

BijApur, the prince of the city 
erected a temple of a Hindu 
god in his metropolis, 499. 

Blacksmiths ply their trade, 331. 

Bollensen, his arguments about 
the Aryaa being idolaters, 137. 
His arguments refuted, 138. 

Bopp, his Comparative Grammar, 

88 . 

Bouddhas, i^ak of the contest 
between Satan and Goutama 
Buddha, 92. 

BouddhflchAryas, respected every¬ 
where, 453.^ Examination of 
their antecedents, 448. Pro¬ 
pounded doctrines as leaders of 
the people and overruled the 
Shramanas, 447, 

BoudhAyana, his Sfltras, the, study 
of the BrAhmaTias, 427. 

Brah, identical with Brysis, 83. 

Brahma, the power of knowledge 
represented by Brahmanaspati, 
181. The status of a BrAhma- 
na, 198. The power of BrAhma- 
nas which consists in learning 
joined to the Ksatra, 206. In« 
terpreted into knowledge, 210. 
Interpreted into learning, 210. 
Interpreted into a pious BrAh- 
mana, 210. Interpreted into 
.prayer, 230, Followers of it, 
225. Direct origin of the BrAh- 
manas, 247. Its contemplation 

? reduces peace of mind, 269. 
he meaning of the woM ac¬ 
cording to Tipraa, 281. Itf 
meaning when opposed to Kaa- 
tra, 282. Identifled with Brah- 
manaspati and Ganapati, 
326. Frequently talked or bjr 
the Hindus, 464. Absorption 
into it is the supreme spiritual 
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essence according to Shaivism, 
50.4. 

Brahmacharya, one of the* four 
stages of life, 513. 

Brahmavarchasa, defined to be 
light, and ambitiously aspired 
after by the ancients, 282. 

BrahmavMins, the sacrificial li¬ 
terature.of, 4. Praise Chha.ndas, 
63, Bo not understand a hymn 
about the Kin^ Praj^pati, 157. 
Discuss sacrificial questions and 
regulate society, 160. The time 
of, 170. Their annual sacrifice, 
175. The period of, 178. Exert 
great influence on the Aryan 
family, 179. The time of, 186. 
Declare that man is the strong¬ 
est of all animals, 187, Re¬ 
cognized leaders of society, 192. 
Worship Sf>ma, 197. Their 
logical method, 205. Cannot 
realise the expressions of the 
jSi^is as at once poetical and 
transcendental, 209. Consider 
heaven as solid os the earth, 

209. Tell a story of a battle 
between Devas and Asiiras, 210. 
Possess knowledge, 210. Realize 
tile worldly prosperity of Aryas, 

210 . OharaCterize a iSm as lean, 

long and pale, 211. Describe 
the way in which a sacnficial 
Shaatra is repeated, 211. Enter¬ 
tain the ideaofiZwi, 211. Igno¬ 
rant about the characterizations 
of the god, 212. Their 

power increased, 213, Their 
period in the Mstory of the 
.^88,217. The many-sided ac¬ 
tivities of their successors, 234. 
Their sacrificial teachings to the 
Aryas, 23y. A contrast between 
them and the Buddhists of the 
Lalita-Yistar^ 241 Their view 
about a sacrifice, 256> Contrast ' 
between their dicta and that of 
thcAchaTyas,278. Their attempt 
to explain the saorifioial rites, 
281. Their introduction of 
anthropomorphic ideas into the 
p^osophy of the .fiiria, 285. 
The word itself formed by a 
V4rtika, 29L Their effort to 
secure BrahmavarcHasa, 296. 
Degeneracy of the people dur- { 


ing their time, 322. Composing 
Mantras, 331. Status ofShfi- 
dras ill their time, 349. Their 
belief with regard to blessings, 
352. Growth of the feeling of 
exclusiveness in their time, 352. 
They inherited the pastoral life 
of the Hiris, 361. Not con¬ 
founded by Patanjali with Itmn 
393. Opposition between their 
principles and those inculcated 
by tlie G4thfls, 441 Aiymi 
civilization develo])ed by them, 
516. 

BrahmA, plays an important part 
at the time of marriage, 127. 
Described as the first priest, 
\1L Helps the sacrificer and 
his wife, 172, Tlie oijrly priest 
in the ancient sacrifices, 175. 
Not an cfficiating jiriest in the 
new or full moon sacrifices, 175.. 
Cannot perform all functions of 
a sacrifice, 176. Information about 
his duties, 208, First mention 
of him by Patanjali, 358. Dis- 
ti)iguished from Kjjatra, 102. 

Br5.hmana, the literature, des¬ 
cribes the ccmtests between the 
Devas and Asuras, 3. Works, 
comparison of them, 30. 

Br&hmana, seeks patronage from 
princes, 169. Aspires after the 
power of knowledge, 182. Not 
afraid of wielding a sword, 191. 
Fails to secure distinction, 194. 
His superiority overTaishyas or 
ShAdras, 198. His status Inter¬ 
changeable, 198. Shrinks firom 
killing an animal though it is 
his function, in a sacrifice, 200. 
l>evdl(^ plans of self-a^ran- 
4izemeat, ^3, The greatueaa 

^ of his influence, 204. Identified 
with Brahma, 210. Always to 
be ap]^inted to the office of a 
house-priest, 230. An educated 
and initiated Arya, 243. llie 
histoiy of his power of great 
impoitance, 343. Change in- 
troduced into his pursuits, 347. 
HCis pre-eminent qualifications, 
429. Orthodox, a discussion 
between him and the modem 
reformer, 474. As a tcHacher, 
systematized oppositjoijL j|ja tM 
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yoke of Br&hminism, 496. The 
teak-wood is so called for its 
great durability, 507, The par- 
Tpt or the cow is so called, 508. 
Brdlinaauas, receiving horses as 
their sacrificial fee, 16. Des¬ 
cribed as the educated Aryas of 
the time, 167. Their families, 
179, Tlieir power represented, 
181. Look up for social dis¬ 
tinction, 18L Wealth is brought 
to them bv Kaatriyas, 382. 
.Form the leading class, 191, 
Their supremacy, 195, Belong 
to the ruling chwa, 199. Beady 
for taking gifts, 201. Possess 
the means of a stability of 
KMriyaa, 202, Their necessity 
at a sacrifice, 204, Described 
to be strong, 206, Their power 
consists in Teariiing, 206. Form 
the folklore, 209. Distinguish¬ 
ed from K^atriyas by the an¬ 
cient Ary as, 217, “V^y alone 
allowed to perform the sacrifice? 
225, Their arrogaiice and ex¬ 
clusiveness, 232 Their quarrel 
with the chieftaiim and the 
lower orders, 234. Form the 
highest class, 247. • Their plot 
to murder the father of Prah- 
IMa, 248. Their naramoantcy 
established, 249, Tneir triumph 
ovef the Kmtriyas, 250, Their 
mention with respect, 257^ The 
spell of their sanctity occasion¬ 
ally broken, 251. Objective 
method of interpretation adopt¬ 
ed in them, 290. Meaning of 
sacrificial treatises, 319, Sacri¬ 
ficial knowledge inculcated by 
them, 329. Their community 
a predominant idea of the 
period, 346. Known as nobly 
Dbrn, 351. Supreme head of 
all the races, why ? 352. Their 
enmity With the^ ascetics, 356. 
Tlieir heritage the patriarchal 
system, 862; Distinction be¬ 
tween pater-famiMas and po¬ 
pular Gotra known to them 
ohly? 363. They form one of 
the essential parts of the Aryan 
aociety^ 363. Their supremacy, 
to what cAuclusions it leads i 
367. Qep^aphical notices ob¬ 
served in them, 368. The learn¬ 


ed of them were called by the 
name of the district where they 
resided, 375. Their pilgrimage 
on foot from K4iichi to Benares, 
382, Districts in the south not 
occupied by them, 383. Their 
settling in the towns with the 
other three castes, 385. Their 
social organization, 386. Oppo¬ 
sition between them and the 
Shramanas, 393, Sale in idols 
discarded by them, 393. Natural 
^ponents of the Yavanas, 398. 
They recognize Buddha Gou- 
tamaae a great teacher, 410. 
Buddha brought up under 
them, 412, Free-thinkers of 
the school of Koutsa, 412. Their 
conference with Buddha, 413. 
Antagonism between them and 
the ascetics, 416. Some of them, 
accept Buddhism, 419. Cowed 
into submission by Bouddhas, 
420. Their mode of worship 
recognized by Buddha, 422. The 
learned of them the ot^mpanions 
of the populace, 427. Glimpses 
of the dogma of metem;Mycho8is 
found in them, 429.' Bestowal 
of gifts on them authorized by 
the edict of Asoka, 43K Mara¬ 
thi language as used by them, 
437. Their predominance awak¬ 
ened opposition, 444. Many of 
them revere TukAram^s G^th4^ 
447. Th^y support Brahmani- 
cal idolatiw, 460. Thetr efforts 
to build large temples where 
heroes ofB5m^yawa and Bbtota 
were adored, 460. Their oppo¬ 
sition to the performance of. a 
sacrifice by a Shfidra prince,- 
402. Their comforts, 468. The 
kind of infiiuence produced on 
them by Buddhism, 466. Their 
functions revived and enforced, 
469* Their works mentioned 
by Mddhavdch^rya, 470 They 
collected popular tales and im¬ 
proved their general character 
at the time of the decline of 
Buddhism, 472. The distinc^ 
tion between them and the 
Sbddra artifici«d, 497 Jains’ 
their worst enemies, 498. Their 
y^oke thrown off by some small 
jcaetea- 498. One of the three 
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divisions of the Aryas) 509. 
Placed by Brdhmaniam at the 
head of society, 513. Their 
duty as priests, 514. 

Br^hmaiia^ Literature, describes 
the sacrificial system, 14. Des¬ 
cribes Shrouta system of sacri¬ 
fices, 92. When produced ? 189. 
Its frequent recuxTence to the 
instructive stories, 2l4. Exclu¬ 
sion from it of any other proof 
than what is actually seen, 219. 
The origin of the classifications, 
of five substances, 223. Its 
permission for performing sacri¬ 
fices, 851, 

Brahmans prince, the ruler of 
the central division, 385. 
Brd,hma7ia8pati, his iron-axe shar¬ 
pened by Tva^tri. 66. Recites 
a hymn, 57. laentified with 
Gajiapati and Brihaspati, 167. 
Represents the power of priest 
and of Brahma itself, 181. Re¬ 
cognized as a sacrificial god, 
280. 

Brfthmanical'literature, identifies 
Praj^pati with years, months I 
and seasons, 63. 

Br&hmanism, its rapid progress, 
462. Still very strong, 498. Its 
vitality very great, 498. It is 
false if the Indian re-actionaiy 
system be false, 601, Affected 
by the British supremacy, 601. 
Its forms have frustrated the 
re-actionary movements, 602. 
The Sikhas, Jains and Linga- 
Tatas acting against it, 602. 
Divided into two sects by Shai¬ 
vism and Yaisnavaism, 505. 
Its revival* 513. Influence of it 
on a Bengali, 515. Th^ upper 
classes in Mah&r&stra entirely 
under its influence, 516. 

Brali^anya, one who had adopted 
Brahmaw-ical institutions, 264. 

BrihaddevatA, the passage of, 68. 
Obseives a night to be attended 
with stars, 39. Describes the 
marriage of Saranyu and birth 
of Ashvins, 69. 

Brihaspati, sung by the Aryas for 
the aid he renders them, 118. 
OoTttempIated by the 167, 
with Brfihmanaspati 


and Ganapati, 157. Hie re¬ 
ligious and philosophical system, 
259, Mentioned in reference to 
his teaching Indrafor a thou¬ 
sand years, 339. J &bfi,Ii his 
follower, 449. One of the 
materialists, 472. 

Briseis, Brysis—his father, 83, 
Appears to be Vrihi or rice, 83. 
British rule, condition of the 
pewle before its establishment 
in India, 61L They annihilated 
the political influence of the 
Marilthfis and Sikhs, 601, Im¬ 
proved and enlarged the means 
of communication, 601, 

Brysis, identical with Brah, 83. 
A poet^ 83* 

Buddha, his chronology and its 
exact period, 316. Explana¬ 
tion of the term, 314. His 
knowledge in Sam^dhi, 417* 
Distinction between him and 
Arhat, 467. His dicta not con¬ 
sistent, 465* His austerities. 616. 
Buddha Goutama, his teachings 
accepted by NirgHijuna, 462. 
The greatest and last prophet 
of the Buddhas^ 241. His teach¬ 
ing on the subject of Nirvflna 
469. Delivered his discourses 
in the popular language, 464 
His time a period of 
the revival of poetry, 443. 
Rapid spread of his doctrines, 
433. His chronology discussed 
by Tumour, 411. Political 
events facilitated his operation, 
418. His character, 421. Bis 
method for the deliverance of 
the people from the miseries 
of this life, 421. He knew his 
difficulties, 427. Ideas generat¬ 
ed by his teachings, 451. His 
opposition to Vedie polity, 
407, The spread of his influ¬ 
ence, 423. His life, 410. His 
mind influenced by the state¬ 
ments in the G6th&a, 456. His 
different statements at differ- " 
ent times, 466. No inconsist¬ 
ency in his different state¬ 
ments, 457. His ideas about 
Karma and Upidftna, 451. New 
interpretations of his dicta, 
453. State of the nation when 
he began to preach, 410. 
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ftarly begins to examine philo¬ 
sophical problems, 418. Des¬ 
cription of the restless state of 
the mind, 413. Before his 
time Brihmanas were the only 
Gurus of other castes, 426. 
Stability of his church estab¬ 
lished, 420. 

Bttddha-hood, how to attain to it, 
423. 

Bouddhas, Nirr&na, the goal of 
their aspirations, 512. Simpli'* 
city of their doctrines, 429. 
Their generations of Buddhas 
exerting themselves, 241. 

Buddhism, Brdhmajdcal revival, 
the necessary consequence of 
its decay, 49d Its progress of 
thought and its development 
of philosophy^ 3ll6. Monasteiy, 
the greatoistinguishing feature 
of it, 314. Its intellectual re¬ 
volution, 313. Ko reference to 
it in Yoga, 305. Its action on 
the laity, 304. It is a result of 
the action and re-action of theo- 
lo^cal and pMosophical in¬ 
fluences, 284. The first council 
of the monks advances its 
cause, 433. Its doctrines mys¬ 
tified by the dMculty as to 
the origin of Karma and Upfl- 
dfina, 451. Succeeded the 
period of metaphysical classifi¬ 
cations, 462. In its third period 
the pretensions of its ascetics 
were thoroughly jstablished, 
459. The time of its dawn, 346. 
Its wonderful results due to 
what ? 463. Its influence on the 
Br&hmawas, 466. Its revival, 
461. It dispensed with the 
Sanskrit lan^iage developed 
and cultivated at the time of 
Patanjali, 464. Its opposition 
to Vedic polity, 241. Abolished 
the distinction between pater- 
famUias and popular Uotra, 
362. Jahxism is its modem 

g rowth, >516. Popular tales 
stened to with eagerness at 
the period Of its decline, 472. 
Characterized by the do^a 
metempsycUdsia, 429. Traces 
ofit abundant in the Shaiva- 
system, 607. itaterially aided 
l^ths council of the monks, 
72 


434. The status of the Shfldras 
was improved by it, 469. How 
to apprehend and appreciate 
it, 431. Kespect shown to it by 
the laity in the Ex-Gangetic 
valley, 434. In its time the Pra¬ 
krit languages triuniphed over 
the Sanskrit, 442. It influenced 
the mind of Goutuma, 488. 
Its action on Vedic polity, 403. 
Three periods of its history,4p7. 
The whole system built on 
Buddha's mental struggle 
against sin, 422, Its charaoter- 
iatic marks, 410, Its rapid 
spread due to what ? 421. 

Buddhisti<^ Cfaaitanya, in his 
spirit of equality of all castes, 
496. Principles, of whatcbn- 
stituted ? 424 Rationalism, 
Goutama was influenced by it, 
4SS. G4thds, remarks on, poetry 
based on them, 444. Preachers, 
the popular mind once accus* 
tomed to listen to them, 604. 

Buddhists, their identity with 
Mfidhyamikas, a kpystone of 
Goldstiicker's superstructure, 
398. Their condemnation, a 
predominant feeling of the 
malecticians and idealists, 495. 
Sale in idols discaj^edby them, 
393. Serious diflerenoes among 
them settled by the convocation 
of the monks, 434. Opi>osition 
to them, 467. The non-Vedic 
influences exerted by them 
were overcome by the Smritis, 
468. Their grand ideal, 432. 
Mentioned by way of con¬ 
demnation in a system of manpr 
heavens and hells, 471. Smritis 
modified by their action, 468. 
Influence produced on their 
mind by reading Karma and 
Upfld&Bf., 432. Tlu y systema¬ 
tised the forms of a controversy, 
487. Engaged in the classified 
tion ana propagation of their 
doctrines, 450. The doctrine of 
the transmimtion of soul not 
developed Wore them, 488. 
Their aoctriiie about the state 
of mind arfid soul, 4$8. A sect 
of dissenti^. 404, 

Buddhi-tattVa, what is pertna* 
nent and essential in man, 310. 
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Biibler, bis piper on Parajanya, 
'4S. 

Bulila, his story, 177. Prevented 
from adding a Mantra, 177. 
Bdnnah, Buddhist missionaries 
sent to it, 450. Spread of 
Kihilism in it, 4*58. Pali, its 
classical language, 463. 

C-4BUL, the valley of, 179. Bain 
falls there in the month of 
Pou^a, 60. 

C&jis, discussion between them 
and the Br^hmanas. 499. 
Caldwell, an English author, 
attempted to investigate the 
modern Turanian dialects, ^13. 
Oaitiatic, reference to. Basva An- 
a xiatiye of EalySna^ Kal* 
hurga, 49'7. 

Carpenters, do not want timber 
as there are forests in abun¬ 
dance, 131. 

Garpentay, necessity of. its know- 
180 

Caste, its inhaence, 1^^ 

Castes, those of the Y^hyas and 
ShCidras fixed, 198. 

Caucasus, the borders of, 25. 
Crossed by the tribe of the 
name of 65. ^mita the 

bounoaiy of ATidh&, "Ol* 
Cawnpur, included in the lower 
valley of the Ganges, 512. 
Central Asia, the native place of 
the ancient Arj^ 179. 

Buddhli^c missionaries 
wfentr. to 460. Spread of 

ITihiUsm in i^ 458, Pali, its 
dassicai language, 463. 
Chaitanya, he preached in Bengal, 
4d€L C4Ued himself the Yai^- 
nfora, 498, A popular Bengali 
Ipreacher, 514. Bis songs re- 
dited, 515. 

Chaityas, mofnuments, 4601 

his histoiy caniiotbe 
sq>arated^roin that of Ohandra- 
gupta, 399. 

Chandragupt% the Guptas fiouii- 
shed l:^fore him, 394 His hall 
mentioned by -Patanjali, 398. 
Mentioned in the Benares 
e^th>n :of Mah5bhd^a, 399. An 
mlated name, 400. 

Ch^ndMas, a low class, 383 


Chaplain, controlling the plan» 
and expenditure of hia ohief- 
tain, being the first nre, 228. 
Chara^a, an assepably of noble 
families, 363. 

Charana-Yyuha, written about 
the period of the Br&hmanical 
revival, 473. 

Ch4rv4kas, the followers of 
Brihaspati, 259. 

Chai&la, an ornamental' top of the 
yOpa, 144. 

Chaturhotri Mantras, repeated by 
another Br4hma?ia, 194. They 
are an attempt to spiritualize a 
sacrifice, 222. 

Chdturm^sya-i^fi, compared with 
Gah«nb&rs, 160. 

Chhan/^as, objective method of 
interpretation Withrreference to 
it, 290. Their supposed eternity, 
297. 

Ghhandaka, Buddha^s servant,413- 
Ohhando-BiAhma«a, constituted 
Ydjnika, 296. 

Childers, his view of NirvStia, 459. 
Chinese, their religion,^ 209. 

supposed origin from God, "218. 
Chitta-Yik«epa, the abstract prin¬ 
ciples rendered concrete, how ? 
3X4. 

Chivalry, a natural and necessary 
consequence of leisure and 
luxury, 11. Thefeeling.oi^46. 
institutions of, 17. Characte- 
irization of the feeling of, 17,f 
Period' ofc Ibe myths of Ipdra 
occurring in it, 33. Its period 
followed that of the pastoral, 
37, The state of the savages 
dpring its period, 37. 'ifne 
period of, 47, The period of, 51. 
The period of, 73. Engenders 
romantic love for fair ladies, 
124 The period of,, 141.' Pro¬ 
duces feelings of. superiority, 
188 . Its predoroinance, 190. 
Chivalrous phrases*. 44. Aryas, 
their contest wipL the Mazda- 
yasnians, 6l.- 

Cbola, an Aryaii colony, 377. One 
of the prosperous Aryan settler 
mentsj 38.2.?, 

Christianily, its spread checked 
byBfAbmamsm, 498. Its zeal¬ 
ous efiorts in India nullified. % 
Bifiammism, 500. 
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Civilization, tlic third stage of, 32. 
Evidence in fjivour of its 
growth, 4D. Revealed by the 
songs of Soma, 51. Its progress, 
130. 

Civil war, its causes, 101. 'fook 
place among the Aryas them¬ 
selves, 108. 

Clan, a, led, by a shepherd, 10. 

Clans, immber of, formed by the 

Aryas, 9. Mentioned in the 
Zenddvesta, 13. Eormed a;id 
sustained, lOG. 

Clanship, the principle of, 198. 

Golebrooke, his essay on Hindu 
Astronomy, 60. 

Communion, its concrete idea 
with ^he BrahmavAdins, 221, 

Oomparutire Mythology, supply¬ 
ing information in evidence, 3. 
It is the only method for in¬ 
vestigation, 27. Proves the 
community of creed and .re¬ 
ligious stories, 77. Correspon¬ 
dence to the documentary evi¬ 
dence, 79. 

Comparative Philology, supplies 
historical matcnnals in aoun- 
danhe, 3. Supplies informatitm 
in evidence. 8. Supports the 
theory of gradual imowth of. 
civilization, 7CX Corresponds to 
the oral statements, 79. Shows 
that the language of Zarthu- 
stra and Aryas was the same, 
94. 

Comparative Sphagiology, investi¬ 
gates religious mstitutions. 78. 
The test of the identity of the 
Greeks, Romans, Sekavs and 
Indian Aryas, 81. 

Cobfederacy, mention of it in the. 
Zenddrvestd, 13. 

Cosmogony, that of Kapila, its 
principles are recited in Smritis. 
and rurijias with approval, 
494. Proves that Aryas were not 
barbarians, 1. Helped by Agni, 
47, Largely developed in the 
third period of Buddhism, 470. 

Cosmological speculations of 
Aryas, 18. ISTotions considerably, 
advanced by thb history of the 
^owth of Aditi, 3^. Theory 
ceveloped by Kapila, 31L 


Cosmos, notions entertained by 
the Greeks.about it, :15. 

Cox, reproduces the theory of the 
origin of mythology as pro¬ 
pounded by Max Muller, 148. 

(^JraoshOvareza, identical with 
Pratiprasth4t5, 99. 

Crjses, identical with Krisa, 83. 

Cryseis, identical with Krin, 83. 

XIAKS^A, interpreted into skill 
or, ImndiucKs, 40. Allusion to his 
birth, 41. 

Dak^ina-hre, the son of the sacri- 
ficer, 231. 

Dakri?iE, sacrificial fee, 16 . 

Dakainile^ni, a hro-plaoe allotted 
to A’dhvaryu, 177. 

Danc/upfwH, father-in-law of 
Buddha, 413. 

Danube, on its banks the Aiyas 
established themselves, 112. 

D4r4-sh&ku^ takes a special in¬ 
terest in the cultivation of 
Sanskrit learning, 499. 

Davbha, Sacrificial gi’ass brought 
home from a wilderness be&e 
a sacrifice is performed, 179. 

Darbha-gi*ass,strung together, 194. 

Darsha-ptima-m&sa, a sacrifice 
originates in the SthAli-j^ka, 
1741 A sacrifice performed by 
every gentleman. 175. 

Damn, corresponds toPurodasha, 

99 » 

Dfisas, aborigines of the Panjab, 
112 . Have no powei*, 113. Con¬ 
gregate in villages, 113.. Boast 
of their personal valour, . 114. 
Drive away. the cow^s of their 
enemy, 114. Described as dark, 
weak, and repulsive, 114. Con¬ 
ceal cows ef the Aiyas in s tsave 
ottt of theway, 137. 

Dasba-Hotri Mantras, a shori ex¬ 
tract of them, 222. 

Dasbaratha, obtains sons through 
the blessings c?f the Munis, 444. 

Dabyu, how a Br&hma^za became a 
Daayu, 254, 

Dasyu-prince, his account in the 
Sb4ntiparv% 254. 

Dasytis, their war with the 
ended, 21. Driven away by the 
Aryas, 47. Of India, 81. Tbh 
aborigines of tho Pan jab, IIS. 
Submitted to the Aiyas, 168, 
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Dawn4heory, its development,72. 
De-Alvis, his view of Nirvana. 
45J). 

Defeat-sacrifice, performed for de¬ 
feating the enemies, 182. 
Defiiiitiou-method, its elements 
and their division, 262, A 
method of Pfi-nini, 266. A stand¬ 
point of the Aryan philosophical 
method, 272. Nature of gram¬ 
matical rules based on it, 273. 
As applied to the investigation 
of linguistic phenomena, 276. 
Delhi, its streets are full of Banios, 
515. 

Demon, his power, 140, 

' Demosthenes, his story illustrat¬ 
ing the custom of shaving the 
head among the Greeks, 396. 
Devadatta, his itifluonce on the 
mind of Aj^tashatru, 418. 
Decline of his influence, 419. 
DevaiAta, the adopted Bi^mana 
boy, 370. 

Devas, their contest with Asuras, 
3. Their followers, 102. Opposed 
by the Asuras, 107. Their battle 
with the Aisuras, 210. Thoir 
triumph over the Asuras due to 
what? 22. 

Deva-Patuls, their share in the 
sacrificial oblation, 64. 
Dhamma-Pada, no mention of,war 
with MAra in it, 446, Explained 
^ some eloquent monks, 454. 
Ecstatic condition of the spirit 
not understood, 457. 

Dharma, instruction in it, 297. 
Otherwise called righteousness, 
302. What it results in ? 307. 
DhAtA, The god of stability, 22. 
DhAtu-garbhas, repositories ior 
relics, 460. 

Dheds, their strange metaphysical 
questions, 464. 

Dhi««yA-fire8,explain the manners 
of priests, 143. 

Dhritar4«tra, a Kaurava prince, 
253 ., 

Dialectics, a pursuit of the leaders 
of society, 333, 

Digambaras, a division of Jains, | 

Dionysian mysteries, 24. 

Diopysius, described as the pro¬ 
ductive and intoxicating power 
pf nature, 24. 


Diti, associated with Aditi, 38. 
Substituted for Aditi, 38 Ex¬ 
plained^ 39. Described as full of 
horror and danger, 39. Absence 
of Aditi, 3£1. Said to confer 
what is desirable, 40. 

Divoddsa, his reputation estab¬ 
lished, 122. 

Doctors of Divinity, other ser¬ 
vices required by the Aryan 
gentlemen,!93. Quarrel between 
themselves, 194. 

Doctrine of moments, it is con¬ 
demned, 488. 

Domestic economy, proving that 
the Ary as were not barbarian a, 2. 
Dramatists, common people enter¬ 
tained by them, 331. 

Dravya, discussion of its nature by 
Patanjali, 299. Is real and cap¬ 
able of positive development, 
491. 

jOuAb, centre of, 189. 

DvipadA, a verse repeated by 
Hot A at the time of wresting 
from the hands of Nirriti her 
cords, 211. 

Dyous-Aditi, an epithet of, 23. 
Easy to be identified with Da¬ 
tum phenomena, 42. Deferred 
to in tbe /^-SanhitA, 42. 

EABT!]^ described as the mother 
by a m$i, 43. Called mother by 
the Greeks, 75. 

EkA#^akA, the mother of Indra,26. 
Ellora, the god there is represent¬ 
ed a^ a patriarch, 607. 

Empire,divided into pdncipalitiesy 
199. 

England, the political constitution 
of, 20. 

Englishmen, their fondness for 
ice, 147. Boast of their thought 
and action, 147. Consider wi^t 
is impracticable to be absurd 
and unworthy of notice, 169. 
The pride,of their gentility, 218. 
Epaminondas, his phalanx, 112. 
Euclid, hie system compared to 
that of PAnini, 272, 

Europe, inhabited bytheAryas, 

66 , 

Euro^an notions, their teuaency 
to drop the last vowel of a word, 

24. Scholars, thch ingenuity 
baffled by the rationale of the 
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iutcreatiiiff myth, 47. Ball and 
dauce, 188. Preachers occupy 
every place of importance in 
India, oOO. 

Europeans, form the highest caste 
in India, 18.5. Treat their slaves 
in America %*ery cruelly, 202. 
Not associating with subject- 
races, 438. 

Evangelization, that of India at¬ 
tempted by European mis¬ 
sionaries. 600. 

Exogetic logic, developed by the 
objective method of interpreta¬ 
tion, BOO. 

Exegotics, what demonatratea its 
employment, 359. 

PEUDAL, a community oonstitu- 
ted by states, 11. Confederacy 
formed by the ancient Ary as, 6. 

Peudalisxn, the condition into 
which the Aryas passed from 
the state of agriculturists, 1. 
The necessity of encouraging its 
growth, 11. 

Feudal system, the, 190. 

Folklore, consists of hunting ex- 
peditioni^, 66. 

Fraternity, formed by the Aryas, 

201 . 

Fravashis, the spirits of the dead, 

101 . 

Furdusi, mentions Hoshang, 120. 

GAHANBAE, originally meant 
an house-holder, 100. Its deriva¬ 
tion, 100. 

Gahanbars,compared with Chitui^ 
mdsya-i«d, 100. 

Ga?ia, how formed 1 326. 

Gana-homa, a process of Shxouta^ 
system, 92. 

Ganapati, identified with Brah* 
manspati and Brihaapati, 167. 
A name of Brahmanaspati, 3215. 

Gandharvas, sell Soma, 146. 

Gariap^/Aas^ they are ancient, 325. 

Gang, a, formed by the ancient 
A^as. 7. Formed by the Aryas 
to defend themselves from any 
danger or for killing a wild, 
animal for food, 8, Of hunters, 
10 . 

Gangfil, first wife of Shmitanu, her 
children excluded from the 
throne, 253. 


Ganges, the power of the Aryna 
on its hanks, 18. Its banka 
occupied by the Aryas, 116, 
Mentioned in the Yedas, 161, 
The jalleys of, not occupied by 
the Aryas, 168. Plains of, 179. 
The Aryas occupy her fertile 
valleys, 376. 3Distiuction be¬ 
tween her valley and that of 
the Godavari, 378. Aryan settle¬ 
ments on her banks, 379. The 
rising plain between* licr and 
the Jam na, 380. Great progress 
of the Aryas living on her 
banks, 381. The wifa of Shiva, 
506. Together with the moun¬ 
tain ,Him{llaya personified by 
the non-Arvaj, 507. 

Gangetic valleyi all the monas¬ 
teries in it not equally .inspired 
by Buddhistic doctrines, 433^ 
Divided into two parts, 512. 

G^vhapatya, domestic fire-place, 
16. Fire kindled in the morn¬ 
ing, 93. The fire produced by 
friction is mixed with that al¬ 
ready kindled, 61, A fire-place 
allotted to a Kotri, 177. The 
wife of the sacrificer, 231. 

GarothxnAo, a Zendic name for 
the Supreme Spirit, 153. 

Garatmfi.Dj a name of the Sup¬ 
remo spirit, 153. / 

G^lthfis,reik5ated by the successors 
of bards who go aboht singing of 
the greatness of thefr gods, 178. 
Not to be distinguished from 
their stories, 214. Thei/l dis¬ 
tinct mention, 327. Listened 
to with eagerness by Buddha^e 
disciples, 425. Always suilg by 
the monks, 426, Sung by tho 
non-Aryas, 441. They are re¬ 
actionary, 445. Of Tukfirtoa, 
Feelings of the Pandits on hear¬ 
ing them, 447. Statement in 
them about a man of wisdom, 
466. 

Gaus-hudhfio, corresponds to Go- 
dugdha, 99. 

G5us Jlvya, represents fresh milk 
and clarified butter, 99. 

Gavisti, a word for battle, 69. 

Gay^ characterized as an evil 
spirit, 104, Fronouncoa Gaya- 
Sukta and obtains favour of the 
Yishvedevas, 217. Not noticed 
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though ill AryAvartii, 382, A 
pliU'O of imporfcaiice in the 
^Buddhistic period, 3S7, A 
ptiioo where EucUliia^s disciples 
accpiired recognized position 
in society, 41.9. Specially 
noticed and exalted with respect 
to idol worship, 471. 

Giiyatri, Asui*t, a Tedic metre 
compared with that of Zendic, 
fi6. Undertakes to procure 
Soma for gods, 213. 

Gajoraarthan, his story is men¬ 
tioned in the Veda, 104. 

Germanic, tribes followed by the 
CrenktJ, 73. 

German, considered as the abori¬ 
gines of their country, 74 Wor¬ 
ship T 5 rr,.the god of war, 74. 

Germany^ penetrated by the Aiyas, 
66. 

Girija, the son of Babhru, 194. 

Gibbon, bis description of the de¬ 
generate Bomans, 233. 

God/lvari, her banks fertile, 378. 

Goddesses, the modesty of, 16.. 

Go-doha, an ^ important part of 
every sacrifice, 1.36, 

Oodsr, create the universe by means 
of a sacrifice, 151, Do no t acknow¬ 
ledge iadra^s right of leadership>' 
198 ■ 

Go-dngdha, corresponds to Gaus- 
hudli&o, 99 l 

Goldstuoker, his speculation as to 
the myth of Asiivios, 58. ..His 
explanation of the Ashvins,,.63. 
One of the learned savdnts, 4^. 

Gonarda, a town, 386. 

Gfonds, out of the pale ot the Jdtos- 
leina, and the Br^hmanas, 517* 

GopA, wife of Buddha, 413. Her 
uneasiueas at Buddha’s pensive¬ 
ness of mind, 415. 

Gotta, formed by the patriarchal 
system of government, .360, 
What it included, 361. Its 

. real meaning, 364. 

Gotras, their catalogue in the 
Shroata Parishisia, 473. 

Gotra-system, the, .its ^origin in 
thl division of the Aryas into 
clans, 12. I 

GbudA BrAhma;ia, ruling over the 
Gttrjais, 61fi. 

Gdlitaina^ Terence betweeh his 
dialectic aiia ^thc' modern'< 


grammar,. 290. His I’efereiice 
to Yoga supports the givtm 
clironologicar order, 305. His 
refutation of the doctrine of 
JfomeiitSf 312. Could not sanc¬ 
tion the proposition of Mlnian- 
sakas about the significant 
power of a word, 4£)8. His 
polemical method, 493. A logi¬ 
cian, the two feelings common 
to him, which ? 495. 

Goutama Buddha,his contest with 
Satan, 92. Teaches religious 
dogmas, 169. Existence of 
PAtaliputra before him, 387J 
The leading officers of Govern¬ 
ment, his disciples, 434, 

Goiitamas, their ctos, 122. Beal 
essence of the Aryan Society, 
363. 

Gkivind, a teacher, his doing in 
the Pan jab, 514. 

Grahasthashrama, one of the four 
stages of the life, 513. 

Grantha, supplies the place of the 
Alkm'aH, 515, 

GrAvas, stones, 100. 

Greeki^ their notions enlarged 
when they conquered and ex¬ 
plored different countries, 35. 

Greeks, 69. Leave their native 
countiy, 73. Look on the gods 
as their ancestors, 74. Imagine 
that one of the races of mma 
sprang from Aah-trees,77. Sacri- 
ficialsystem exactlycorresponds 
to that of the Indian Aryas, 
B3. Kesemble Indian Aryas, 
84 Conquer Asia, 146. Their 
stories narrated, 209. In nam¬ 
ing the gods of other nations 
they proceeded in the same way 
that the ancient Aryas did, 506. 
Yavanas identified with them, 
359. Persecuted their national 
leaders, 396. Their liistory 
proves the energy of the Aryas 
to work out a polity, 501. 

Grihya-Sfitra mentions sixteen 
rites, 128, Desc^ribes the con¬ 
struction of a houfcfO^/^in all its 
details, 133. 

Grihya-Sfitras, the taught jn 
them are obeyed by thei 

QrihyAgnr-RMoaJ a hearth 
quired in tJarSthAlipAka^T if4 
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Gribya-Sansthrw, described, 174. 
Describes Shdla-gava sacrifice, 
174. 

Grihya-rites, Tantras are taciced 
to them, 473. 

Grimm, on the law of,23. Gonnecte 
Tuisco with Tin, 74. Siipi> 08 es 
that the Iscoevones lived near 
the Rhine, 77. 

Grote, his history of Greece, 24. 

GujarAtha, its natives infiuenoed 
by the spirit of Jaiuism, 516. 

Gu;m, discussion of it by PatanjKili, 
2f)9. Is real and capable of 
positive dex^elopuumt, 491. 

Gupta-rajils, tlu>su of Pdtalixmtra 
were Mcmryas, 394. 

Gurjars, their land found in Rdja- 
putan4, 512. Residents of the 
Chambal valley, 615. 

Gurus, teachers, 280, 

Guru Govind improved the book 
called Grantha, 40G. 

HAOMA, a plant, its juice ex¬ 
tracted, 100. 

Hari, worshipped by the lower 
orders in Bengal, 615. 

Harishchandra, his story, 41. Re¬ 
ference to Indra as appeared 
to his son, 41. Alludes to the 
Yavanas and Katnbojas, 390. 

Hellenes, their colony, 396. 

Hellespont, crossed by a tribe, 66. 
So named on account of its being 
the high way oftheAryas, 67. 
Crossed by isjryas who remem¬ 
bered their former institutions, 
67. 

Herminones, originated from the 
three sons of Manus,?6. Derive 
their names from Imin, 77. 

Hici^imb4, a non-Aryan wife of 
Bbtina, 268. 

Hierarchy, the first period of the 
ancient history of India when 
it did not exist, 346. 

Himalayas, tracts about the foot 
of, occupied by the Aryas, 167. 
Limits the plains of the Indus 
and the Ganges, 179, The nor¬ 
thern boundai^ of Arydvarta, 
Personified by tne non- 
Aryas, 507. 

Hindus of Sindha. worship 
Indus, 117, 


Hiukdra, a . way of pronoucing 
Mantras, 102. 

Hiuucn Thaang, a distinguished 
Chinese traveller, 467. jfiis tra¬ 
vels in India, 513. 

Hiranya-Kashipu, his son’s story, 
248. A victim to the Aryan 
polities, 260. 

Hiranyak^a, how humiliated, 247. 
A victim to the intrigues of 
Aryan polities, 250. 

Historical tlieory, explains the 
my thology of different nations,4. 

Homer, bis story of the Greeks or 
th^ AM vis, 208. 

Hoshang, identical with Shu^fna, 
120. A Persian name wdiich is 
assumed by the ParsU in 
Western India, 120. 

Hotd, recites Alantras for all sacri¬ 
fices except the Agniatoma, 13. 
Identical with Zaota, 09. Re¬ 
peats hymns at a saeiifiee, 154, 
Invoke.^ thogoda, 177. Bis fixe 
place is Gfirhapatya, 177. ’Re- 
uired for invoking: gods, 176. 
nvites gods and recites Puronu- 
v&ky5, 164. Addresses the seven 
deities, 204. Recites Mantras 
in aloud and strong voice, 205. 
Possesses the power of iujuring 
his enemy, 2u5. Places the 
vital airs’ in the head of the 
saeridcc, 205. Stands behind 
the Sama-singers iu a sacrifice, 
206. Information about his 
duties, 208. Places a two-legged 
saonficer, 210. 

Eotl. priests, recite the Mantras 
at a sacrifice, 12. 

Hotri, hia presence necessary at 
the time of periodical sacrifices, 
128. 

Honrvatat, identical with Svar- 
gatva, 98. 

Hudson,English institutions estab¬ 
lished on its banks, 22.“ 

IGNIS, Homan name for Agni, 
72. 

Ilwvdku, the first founder of the 
lunar dynasty, 448. 

Iliad, gives description of Sacri¬ 
ficial rites, 81. 

India, entered by the 35. 

Indian chronology, it« external 
eyidence, 276« 
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Indra,iiational iinportauce, 

19. The god of the Aryas, 21. 
Often mentioned in the liik- 
Sanhitd, 22, Described as an 
Aditya, 23. Concealed by hia 
mothers, 23. Hia contrast with 
Bakxos, 24. His fondness for 
Soma, 24. The personification 
of Alfiattts, 25. Not a god at 
first, 25. Shares a feast with 
the Manits, 26, Kills his father, 
26. Origin of his myth, 27. 
The wild tribes and Indra, 2T. 
The piece , of land on which 
Soma plant gi'ows is his motlier 
and the plant itself is his father, 
28. Desorihed as the energy 
which the Soma-drink produces, 
28. Used in the sense of energy, 
28. What is seen by him ? 28. 
The sign of, 28. AVliat is 
accepted by him? 28. What 
is created by him ? 28. Des¬ 
cribed as the spirit which the 
Soma-juice produces, 28. What 
is given by him? 28. His 
interpretation supported, 29. 
Notions about him are modi¬ 
fied, 29. Birth of, 29. Descri¬ 
bed as a fierce individual, 29. 
His power, 29. Eepresented as 
sharpeniog his weapon, 30. 
Strong men possessed of his 
spirit, 30, His triumph, 31. 
His power believed in, 31. His 
war -with Yrittra, 31. ’ Over¬ 
comes Vrittra, 31, Said to 
have a patriarchal family, 32, 
Loses his anthropopathic cha¬ 
racter, 32. Sung by a shepherd, 

32. Identified with one’s wife, 

33. The god of the K^atriyas, 
33.^ His mHh modified, 33, 
His warlike character described, 
33. Exalted into a king, 33. 
His helmet mentioned, 34. His 
notions defined, 36. Becomes 
a deity of power and victory, 
35. 33escribed as the god of 
war and victory^ 85. Appear¬ 
ing in the disguise ' of a 
BAhtnana, 4. A hymn pro¬ 
duced for him, 41. SupersMes 
A^, 47. Vfiyu mentioned 
aiong with him, 47. Enled over 
hCaruts as a companion, 48. 
Touches the sky, 48, 57, His 


prayer corresponds to that of 
the Shrotriyas, 81. Abhorred 
by the Mazdayamians as a bad 
power, 98. His contest witli 
Tvastri, 104. Magnified by the 
Aryas, 107. Sung by the 
Aryas for the aid he renders 
them, 118, Specially invoked, 
128. Overcomes Vritra and 
brings down rain, 140. Be¬ 
comes the creator of the 
universe, 147. Kills Yritra, 
147. Aids more than fiftjy 
Aryan leaders againsi their 
enemies, 147. The god of the 
Aryas, 162. Prayed to in time of 
danger, 187. itis beloved wife, 
196, 207. Animals killed for 
him in sacrifice, 460. 

Indrfini, the wife of Indra, 34. 

Indriya, described by Pfinini, 38, 
The historjr of it supports the 
interpretation of the word 
Indra, 29. 

Indus, on the banks of, the Aryas 
sung, 94. Crossed by the Aryas 
under different leaders, 108, 
Its valleys are occupied by the 
Aryas, 116. Worshipped by 
the Hindus of Sinaha, 117, 
Plains of, 179. The Aryas 
fought their way in her valley, 
369. Deserts lying between 
her and^ Jamna, 376. 

Inferior Aryas, their analogy to 
serpent iiiris, 215. 

Infinite, the process for the reali¬ 
zation of its conception, 36. 

Ingmvones, derived their name 
from Yngiiio, 76. Originated 
from the sons of Manus, 76. 

Invasion, of India, 2. Of the 
Paujao, 46. 

Invocations, in the jRik-Sanhitfi, 2. 

Iran, Indian Mahomed^ came 
from it, 170, 

Irmin, a Saxon god, 77, 

Irmino, the third son of Manus, 
77. 

Isceevones, originated from the 
three sons of Manus, 76. 
Supposed to live near theEhine, 
77. 

Isco, identified'with Askr, 76. 

Istif known to the Zendfivestfi, 99, 

Isfis, form the Agni^^oma, 175. 
A series of small sacrifice, 175, 
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Italy, entered by the Aryaw, 66. 

Jtih^a-Purawam, iududed in the 
works called Brd-hmawas, 470. 

Izesline, a ceremony of the P&rsis, 
99 . 

Izba, the name of Earth, 101. 

JABALI, his ignorance as to who 
hts father was, 255. Reference 
to the dialogue between him 
and R4ma, 449. 

Jacob Grimm, his collection of 
corresponding Teutonic words, 
74. 

Jaimini, reference to a passage 
quoted by his commentators, 
42. The fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of his system, 286. The 
author of the First Mtmdnsd, 
305. Stigmatized as an 
atheist in the Padma-Pur^^ia, 
471. Preceded Goufcama, Ka- 
and others, 487. Hia 
philosophical system referred to 
% Ka]^, 494. 

Jains, to be found tliroughout 
the whole of India, 497. How 
they seceded from Br5.hmamBm, 
502. 

Jamadsgni, insulted and killed 
by a K^atriya, 250. 

Jamna, the valley of, not occu¬ 
pied by the Aryas, 168. The 
counti^ between her and the 
Ganges occupied by the Ary as, 
^9. Allusion to the desert lying 
between her and the Indus, 876. 
Its valley, 512. R&ma and 
Elrnma worshipped in her 
vfidley, 514. 

Janaka, his mention in the 
Chh^ndogya, 448.* 

Janamejaya, his gifts, 216. The 
story 01 his sacrifice, 233, 

JanAs^, next to warriors and 
priests, 130. 

JAnashruteya, a learned man and 
his story, 217. 

J&ts, out of the pale of the 
Moslems and the BrAhmanas, 
517. 

Jaxartes, a river, along the banks 
of which the A^as form a 
community, 89. Valley of, 91. 

Jehovah, spoken of in a variety 
of ways in the Jewish scrip¬ 
tures, 138. 
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Jews, are tliey idolaters ? 138. 
Thoir reli^ou refeired to, 209. 
Mentioned in reference to the 
Pharisees, 419. 

JnAiia-Sfikta, mentions the four¬ 
fold division of priests, 179. 

Jnapaka, introduction of the 
subject of what is called inter¬ 
preting PAnini by PAnini 
alone, 274. 

JnApakaa, not developed by one 
or two generations of people, 
3S1. 

Jove, described as a destructive 
deity, 64. 

Julian, compares popular songs of 
the Germans to the cries of 
birds of prey, 76. 

Julius Ctesar, his modest opinion 
of hia own work, 329. 

Jupiter, the father of Uyous, 
83. 

KA, mentioned as the Sun in the 
ZendAvestA, 156^ A pronoun— 
the inteipretation put upon it 
by the BrahmavAdios, 221, 

Kabira, a popular Mshomedan 
preacher, 614. His doctrines 
destructive, 516. 

Kachchha, Kutch,372. 

Kaivalya, this Yoga doctrine not 
hinted at, 290. The fourth PAda 
of Yoga Sfitras, 310. 

KAlakavana, Eastern boundary of 
the AryAvarta, 380. 

KAlapAka, aShAkhAofthe Yeda, 
297. 

KAlAshoka, cannot be distin¬ 
guished from Ashoka, 434. 

Ka^hana Pandit, author of a part 
of KAjataran^nl, 467. 

Kali, one of the sacred seei^, 328, 

KMpa, SfitrakAras, its authors, 
303. 

Kalpa-SAttas, also taught to pu- 
puB, 296. Some of them known, 
326. 

Kama?it#alu, a jar, 294. 

Kambojas, mentioned in Harivan- 
sha with regard to their cus¬ 
tom of shaving, 396. 

Kamboja, Aryan colony, 372. 

KAmptla, modern Cabul, 37^. 

KAmyes^is, performed frequently, 
185, 
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Kandda, hia dialectics, 290. A 
philosopher, 298. His meaDing 
of the wordBuddhi, 299. His 
system iu conjunction with that 
of Goutama, 304. His reference 
to Yoga, 305. Stigmatized as an 
atheist in the Padma-Par4?ia, 
471. His system superseded 
that of Kapila, 488. His divi¬ 
sion of Brl^hmawas into false 
and real, 489. His comparison 
with P&nini elicits the salient 
points of his system, 489. G 
what does he found the 
authority of the Vedas? 490, 
Originates a transcendentalism, 
491. Comparison of his analysis 
with that of P&wini, 492. What 
is his system ? 493. His formal 
logic,493. A philosophical school 
referred to by Kapila, 494. • A 
logician, the two feelings com¬ 
mon to him, 496. 

K4nacf&, its position between the 
sea-coast and upper Tungabha- 
drfi, 613. 

K&nadds, their character describ¬ 
ed, 616. 

Kfinchl, known to Patanjali, 382. 

Ka?iva, the chief of the clan called 
Kanvas, 44. | 

Kanvas, Aryan clan, 122. Keal J 
essence of the Aryaai society, 
363. 

Kap&la, a potsherd on which a 
cake is baked, 172. 

Kapila, his system, 304. Eefers 
to all antecedent systems, 805, 
His system characterized by 
the spirit of tedious and exhaus¬ 
tive division' of a principle, 463. 
His system simple and meagre, 
463. Stigmatized as an atheist 
in the Padm^-Purfl?ia, 471. Ex¬ 
clusively engaged in excogita¬ 
tion, 493. His idea about 
Puru^a or the ideal power, 494. 
Inculcated" scepticism, 494. An 
idealist—the two feelings com¬ 
mon to him, 496. His frequent 
reference to the Veda, 496. 

Kapila Yastu, 413. 

K&rikds, otherwise called'Shloka- 
TArtikas, 330, 

Kirtkl-sacrihce, its effect, 247, 


Karma, its definition and e:^Iana- 
tion, 431. An active principle, 
451. Belation between it and 
Upad&na, 451 Necessarily pro¬ 
duces its effects, 467. Its effects 
cannot be nullified, 467. When 
in its third stage, must run its 
course, 468, 

Karma-Mtmfinsd, conflict between 
it and the Yoga, 284. 

Kd«4ya, its meaning according to 
Pdniiii, 855. 

Kfishakritsna, a reference to him 
by BfidarAya^ia, 298. His men¬ 
tion by Patanjali supports the 
given chronological order, 304. 
A treatise on Mim^ns&, 305. 
Kdshikfi.-vritti states thatlndra 
signifies the soul orAtm&, 29* 
V4rtikasin it same as those in 
the P4^Aa, 330. A commen¬ 
tary on P4mni—allusion to 
Yavanas in it, 396. Comparison 
of its different copies estab¬ 
lishes what proposition ? 399* 
Though it follows Mah^bh5#ya, 
makes some changes, 400, 

Kashmir, a part of Vfilhika, 400. 
A district to the North-west of 
Hindusthan, 386, Spread of 
Nihilism in it, 458. 

KAshyapa, his discourses, 328. 

K4shyapas, the hereditary priests 
of Janamejaya, 233, 

K4^Aaka, a Sh4kh4 of the Veda, 
297. 

K&ty4yana, a school-man, 261. 
Kegulation by him of the forma¬ 
tion of names, and terms, 291. 
Scholasticism flourished in his 
time, 292. State of theology 
and literature in his time, 293. 
Keiterates the phraseology of 
Pr4tish4khyas, 330, Scholastic 
distinctions made when he 
flourished, 330. Ara^iyaka-Ktera- 
ture reaped in his time, 331. 
Lived about a hundred years 
before Patanjali, 332. Notices - 
the changes in the system of ac¬ 
centuation, 339. Time of his 
appearance, 346. Reference to 
his distinction between Yajna 
and Kratu, 363. His definition 
of the word Ahins4, 356. 
Nice distinctions with regard 
to the use of animal food be- 
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gan to be made in his time, 
368. Chan^ introduced in the 
society in nistime, 361. Notices 
patriarchal deterioration in a 
Vftrtika, 362, Representative of 
the Scholastic period^ 364. The 
great desert received a name 
at his time, 876. His mention 
of the country of no rites, 378, 
Places for permanent coloniza¬ 
tion in his time, 379. Geogra¬ 
phical notices in his work, 387. 
Never mentions Yavanas, 396, 
The school of thinkers attract- 
ing special attention, 408. 

Kava-I/s corresponds to Kdvya- 
IJsana, 104. 

Havana-AilO^ra, his learning puts 
Brfthmawas to shame, 262. Men¬ 
tioned in the Aitareya-Br&h- 
mana, 440. 

Kivert, its bank fertile, 378. 
Its valley excluded from the 
Aryilvarta, 386. Its lower valley 
occupied by the Tamil race, 
612. 

Kerala, one of the powerful Aryan 
settlements, 382. 

Keresaspa, identical with Krish&- 
va, 104. 

KhaJapa, distinguished from 
Pdfhara, 39. 

Khano^ika, his discourses, 328. 

Khshacta, identical with K^eta, 

102 . 

Kosala, an Aryan colony, 372. 

Kouplna, its meaning according 
to P^?dm, 365. 

Koiwftmbl, a town, 366. 

Kouahika, his doctrines, 328. 

Kowltakas, differ from Pningvas, 
198. ^ 

Koutsa, leader of theratioiinli'^ts 
in Y4ska^s time, 41. A theologi¬ 
cal teacher mentioned by 
Pdnini, 290. A propounder of 
sacrificial dogmas, 319. The 
^ authority of the Vedas, 408. 

Kriija, identical with Cryses, 83. 

Kriaan, the Sanskrit form of 
Krisa, 83. 

Krislianu, a guardian of Soma, 
213. 

JCmhdsva, identical with Kare- 
^ saspa, 104. 

KnA'i, identical with Cryscis, I 

83. M 


KTijna, son of Yashodd men* 
tioned in the ChchhAndogya, 
448, The seat of his followers 
is Mathur^ 514. Trorshii)ped 
in Giyar&tha, 616. 

Krwd, next to warriors and 
priests, 130. 

Kny4, an action, 290. 

K»a;ia-VMa, a controversy in 
Ancient Indian philosophy, 312. 

JKaatra, distinguidied from Brah¬ 
ma, 102. The status of a 
Kifatriya, 198. The power of 
K^atriyas cousists in bravery. 
206. Its followers, 225. 

K^atriya, playing at dice with hif» 
family, 16. Dnves in a splendid 
chariot, 33. Allusion to hi8 
remark, 34. Performs a sacrifice 
for wealth, 182. Not ashamed 
of tilling the ground, 191. His 
status interchangeable, 193 His 
superiority over Vaishyas and 
ShMras, 198. Is a Rajfi, 199. 
Meant K^attra, 201. Enjoys the 
royal power, 201. His stability 
possessed by the Brdhmanas, 

202. Exalts any body ho likes, 

203. Differences between him 
and the Brdhmajia, 224. His 
simplicity and knowledge as 
compared to the intelligence of 
the ferdhmana, 224 How and 
when allowed to share in the 
sacrifice, 226. How destroyed 
by the fires—when angry with 
him, 231. One of the upper 
classes, 360. His encroachment 
on the dignity of a Brfihmawa, 
361. Thiilking for himself and 
setting himself up a teacher, 
409. 

lOeUriya-prince, his court, • 203. 

K^atriyas, compared to Indra ha 
riches, 33. Compared to Indra 
in power, 33. Their favourite 
weapons, 34. Developed into 
princes, 169. Their families, 179. 
Boast of .their braveir, 186. 
Their tendency to develop into 
princes, 198. Belong to the 
ruling clas^ 199. Drive in 
rattling carriages, 199. Make a 
parade of their influence, 200. 
Anxious to consolidate their 
power, 202. Subordinate to 
priest vf, 20 h. Their powei jou- 
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fiists in bravery,^ 206. Their in- 
stniction in the Acharja-period, 
214. How reckoned inferior to 
the BrS,hmawas, 227. Their rap¬ 
ture with the Brahmanas, 232. 
Domineered over by the Bra- 
hma?ias,247. Their humility not 
complete, 249, Possessing no 
power over the Br^hmanas, 250, 
The spell of their valour oc¬ 
casionally broken, 251. Their 
civil wars, 251. Their expedi¬ 
tion into the South, 261. Aban¬ 
don the pleasures of this life 
and seek to obtain salvation, 
255. One of the first three 
classes, 257, One of the es¬ 
sential parts of the Aryan so¬ 
ciety, 363. Those of the time 
of Pan-ini established colonies 
and became B§j&s, 381. Their 
magnificent palaces, 386. Their 
congregations in the towns with 
the other three castes, 385. ' 
True—the^ time^ when they 
flourished in the Ary&varta, 403. 
Support Br&hmamcal idolatry, 
460, Their functions revived 
and enforced, 469. One of the 
three divisions of theAryas, 509. 

Kiattra, meaning of the word 
H^atriya, 201. 

K^ayatra, signifies a protector of 
a house, 102. 

K«ema, inherent stability, 285. 

Kiihn, explaining Vedic My¬ 
thology by his meteorological 
theoiy, 5. His meteorological 
theoiy, 6. His storm-theory, 
69. 

Kubfl, recognized as a feminine 
deity, 64. 

Kuno&rila Bha^^a ridiculed Smritis 
and sought to undermine their 
authority, 470. 

Kunrfa, a hearth, 176 

Kundaa, added to the new or full 
moon sacrifice, 176. 

Kflrma, legend of and its analysis, 
247. 

Kurus, leaders of the people in 
their time, 369. Panjab their 
place of habitation, 372. The 
time when they abounded in Ma¬ 
thura, 403. fforthem, located 
on the Panjab-side of the HirndK 
lay a, 373. 


Ku5md7icfa-hoina, a process in 
the Shrouta-system, 92. 

LAERTES, father of Ulysses, 77. 

Lalita-Vistcara, Englishmen call it 
a romance, 410. Gives the life 
of Buddha Goutama, 410. Nar¬ 
rates stories of a>scetics, 417. 
Translation of one of its pass¬ 
ages, 482. The language at its 
time began to deviate from the 
classical Sanskrit, 446. Bears out 
the testimony that Buddha made 
different statements at different 
times, 455. Statement in it 
about Sh5,kya, 314, Its age suc¬ 
ceeded by that of the Dhainma- 
pada, 435, Its statement about 
M&ra or Satan, 243. Its state¬ 
ments summed up, 459. Refers 
to a materialistic system, 460. 

Linga, in worshipping Shiva, water 
must be poured on it, 506. 

Lmga-Pur4?ia, exaggerates the 
power of Shiva, 614. 

Ling4yatas, those who wear* the 
badge of Shiva on their body, 
497. Bow they seceded from 
Buddhism, 502. 

Literature, what did it include ? 
334. 

Lokas, three in number, 209, 
Seven in number, 210. 

Lopa, disappearance, 268. 

Lucknow, included in the lower 
valley of the Gange% 512, 

MACHIAVELI, an ItaHan pliti- 
cian, 258. 

Mfidhava, identifies Niwfigrl with 
Aditi, 26. 

Madhv^chdrya, organized a sect 
of those who were dis¬ 
satisfied with Shaivism, 403. 
He interprets the Sfitrae of 
B4dar4yana into his system 
of theism, 495. 

M&dhav§icharya, speaks vaguely 
on the subject of PuniTias, 470. 

Mfidhavas§,yan4ch^ya, successor 
of Shankardcharya, his commeju- 
tary on the Vedas, 503. 

Madhuparka, food, 196. 

Madhya-desha, defined and dis¬ 
tinguished from Brahmavarta. 
469. 


/ 
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MAdhyaiuikasj a class of Buddhists 
and founders of a system of philo¬ 
sophy, 312. Of Patanjali, their 
connection and identification 
'with those of N&g4guna, 390. 

MMhyamikan, refers to central 
towns or Gr4mas, 397. 

Madra,regular kingdoms organized 
in it, 369. Its settlers tlie Sali¬ 
vas, 377. Its K^atriya prince, 
385. 

Madras, Panj-'d), tlicir place of 
dwelling, 372. Northern, located 
on the Panjab aide of the Him5-- 
laya, 373. 

Magaclha, Aryan colony, 372. 
A^^tashatni its king, 433. 

Maghavan, changed intoBJiagavan, 
23. 

Magna-charta, in 

the study of ‘ ih: - 20. 

MahilbbS/rata mentions tribes, 13. 
The gi-eatest literary composi¬ 
tion of the Brahmavadins, 234. 
A source of historic information, 
240. Instances therefrom to 
support the author’s view, 255. 
Originally consisted of five thou¬ 
sand Shiokas, 338. Its heroes 
worshipped, 460. The stories in 
it reiterated and enlarged, 471. 
Mention of the Yavanas in it, 
395. Its heroes elicit ^eat in¬ 
terest, 514. Its period famous 
for the ware of the Kurus, 261. 

hlah5»bhfi«ya, a great scholastic 
disquisition,292. That of Patan- 
jali, 303. Of Patanjali, an 
enoyolopaedia of philosophy and 
literature of the time, 333. Ee- 
fers to pastoral habits, 348. 
Makes no allusion to Gay4 and 
Eajagriha, 387. Conclusion 
drawn from its examination, 
390.An examination of its copy, 

’ 399. Comparison of different 
<30pies establishes what? 399. 
Eevival of its study, 400. Its 
general attitude towards the 
JShfidras, 402. Eevival of its 
text in Kashmir^ 403. , 

3Iah4nadl her valley occupied by 
Jaganuatlia, 515. 

Mah^anikaWlement, spoken of 
by K&ty%ana, ,846. 

Mahdr4^^ra, plateaus of, 39. The 
influence of the prcachiog of 


(Jiiaitaiiya rapidly spread into 
this country, 497 

Mah^r^^iri, the language was 
materially aided in its develop¬ 
ment by P41i, 463. 

Mah4rs, their strange metaphy*' 
sical questions, 464. 

Mah&vanso, Tumour’s introduc¬ 
tion to it, 411. 

MalAvrata, a sacrifice in which 
riests taka their seats on a 
eautiful swing, 188* 

MMieshvar^ni-Sfftr^rti, composed 
by a person named Shiva, 606. 

Mahomedanism, withstood by 
Hinduism, 500. Taught the 
Bengali to shut up his women 
in his house, 615. 

I Mahomedans, come into India, 
170. Their religion, 209. Great* 
opponents of Br5.hmanism, 498, 

Maidens, remain unmarried, 124. 

! Maitri-varuwa, described as the 
mind of the sacrificial person, 
220 . 

i Maitriyanaka, name of an Aryan 
settlement, 373. 

Makha, a name of a sacrifice oc¬ 
curring in the i2ik-Sanhit5., 21. 

MalayMam, the race occupying 
the sea-coast about Travancore, 
512. 

Malayals, their character describ¬ 
ed, 516, 

Malinda, oopveited to his own 
opinions by Ndg^rjuna, 452. 

Malva, the natives under the 
influence of Mahomedanism 
and Brahmanism, 615. 

Manas, Ka?iMa’s definition of it, 
300- 

U&ndiddij the first, describes 
Indra as carrying an iron 
weapon, 80. The ninth enu¬ 
merates the qualities of Soma, 
137, 

Mannus, son of Tuisco, 74. Deriv¬ 
ed from the root ma^i to mea¬ 
sure, to think, 75. His three 
sons,76. Mentioned by Tacitus, 
76. His second son. His third 
son, 77. 

Mantras, verses, which Hot4 
priest recites at a sacrifice, I % 
Given in the Taittirtya-Sanhitt 
and to be recited iy a Hot4 
priest, 13. Their recitation on 
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behalf of ladies lu a soft voice, 
16, Composed in the rainy 
season, 0:2. Overcome demons, 
140. Interpreted into a sacri¬ 
ficial formula, 154. Tlieir ad¬ 
dition and accommodation in 
sacrifices, 177. Eepeated by 
Aitasha, 194. Their former 
power, 204. Fulfil ally desire, 
205. Identical with a thunder¬ 
bolt, 205. Described as wea¬ 
pons, 206. Their use by the 
iEins, 279. Their power to 
bringdown rain, 297. Sacri¬ 
ficial knowledge inculcated by 
them, 329. Contradistin¬ 
guished from the Tantras, 475. 

Mantra-vid, a theologian, 255. 

Manu, a royal iSisi, 58. Identifica¬ 
tion^ of, 59. Boundaries of 
Ary^varta fixed in his time, 
380. 

Manufactures are liberally patro¬ 
nized, 125. Show great pro¬ 
gress in civilization, 130. 

Manus, the ancestor of the Manu- 

‘ shyas, 75. 

M^ra, a person in Buddhism re¬ 
sembling Satan, 314. Buddha^s 
fear of him, 421. The vivid f 
impression of his power, 424. j 
Subjugation of him hy Buddha, 
432, Military operations against 
him only recited, 446. 
Spiritual war with him gra¬ 
dually ceased, 446. Description 
of a war with him, not realiza¬ 
tion of it, 452. Overcome by 
Buddha^ 452. His power not 
preached to the people by 
the Buddhists, 461. Monl^ 
knew not Ms power, 462. 

MarUthfls, Vi^A^ala, their cele¬ 
brated deity, 23. Their systema¬ 
tized opposition to theMaho- 
medan conquerors, 239. Those 
in the Tamil country use Tamil 
words, 438. Occupy the valley 
of the upper Godavari, the 
Kriina, and the Tungabhadr4, 
512 . 

MArjiltya, sacrificial room of the 
priests, 143. 

Marriage-gifts, paraded in a pro¬ 
cession, 196. 

Martin Haug, 93. His translation 
pf a passage, 230. 


Maru, the Aiyan name for tPo 
. desert of ilajaput4n&, 376. 

Maruts, killers accompanying 
their leader in a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, 25. Aid Indra, 30. Become 
companions of Indra, 32. Lose 
their anthropopathic character, 
32. V^lyu as mentioned along 
with thenij 4. Described to 
have associated with rain, 47. 
Praised rain, 48. Described as 
representing the variety of at¬ 
mospheric phenomena, 48, 207. 

Mathuril, a town of the Kurus, 
386. A city strongly influenced 
by BrAhminism, 614.- 

M&yAdevl, mother of Buddha,^ 11. 

Max Muller, his solar system, 6. 
His principles of the solar 
theory of mytholo|fy, 716. His 
views about Aditi, 35. Des¬ 
cribes the nature of the process 
of the eonception of the In- 
flnite, 36. Bomarks that 
Aditi Was the ori^al reading, 
38. His speculation as to the 
m;^th of Ashvins, 58. His 
evidence in support of his 
“<iawn theory,” 58. Classifies 
the materials of Bopp^s Com- 
;parative Grammar, 68. A quota¬ 
tion from his Chips from a Ger¬ 
man Work-shop, 69. His 
etymology of the word Duhitar 
(daughter) confirmi^ the state¬ 
ments about the pastoral period, 
69. His testimony to the theoiy 
of gradual growth, 7Q. His 
attempt to open a new mine in 
comparative mythology, 72. 
Quotarions from his Itectures on 
the Science of language, 73. His 
lingual theory of the origin of 
mythology,, 148. His views of 
Nirvana, 459. 

Mazdayasniahs, are to be con¬ 
trasted and ^not compared with 
the Indian Aryas, 50. Followers 
of Zarthustra,* 61. Described as 
conw^^TVatives, 90. Compared 
^d contrasted with the ancient 
Aryas, 90. Conform to the 
established Aryan usages, 90. 
Believe in the persoraUty of 
the true God, 91. A tabl<? of 
their gods, 96. Fix the number 
of their gods at thirty three, 97 
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Degrade three Aryan gods, 98. sanction of the dogma of 
Condemn Soma and prefer set- metempsychosis, 429. System, 
tied life and peaceful pursuits, its foundation laid by PaUinjali, 
99. Their progress- in agri- 283. 

culture, lOO. Averse to animal Mirzapur included in the valley 
food and the Soma juice, 101. of the Ganges, 512. 

Their sacrificial system is ana- Mississippi, Sie, the institutions 
logons to that of the Smdrta- of England transplanted on the 

sacrifi^ 101. Tva«M, their hanks of, 22. 

favourite god, 107. Adhere to Mittra, produced by Agni, 47. 
their estates and cherish settled Signifies measure, 49. His 

life^ 107. Their leader, 107. Be- greatness, 50. Sustains the 

Bcnbed as conservatives, 108. earth and sky, 50. Calls men 

Believe in devils, 108, Honour to activity. 50. Spiritualized, 

their hi^h priest, 108. Speak of 30. Beholds all creatures, 50. 

their abhorrence of war, 108. The idea pointed out, 50. 

Submit to the power of one His fuuctionla and chara^eris- 

king, 108. Wage war with their tics, 51, 57. 
countrymen, 102. Their con- MitrlL-Varuna, effect of tiie 
ception of Yaxna is identical triplet addressed to him, 221. 
with that of the Yedic Aryas,103. Mlechhas, astronomical princi- 

Their war with the aborigines, pies gathered from their 
120, writings by YarAha Mihiia, 

MenandroSj a Qrmco-Bactrian, 467 . 

his invasion of India, 390. Modem mythology, written by 

Merchants, travel from place to Mluler, 149. 

place, 130, Monks, fit })ersons to imder- 

Metaphysics, a pursuit of the Hiine the influence of the BrA 

leaders of society, 333. hmana^ 428. 

Metempsychosis, the aid of its Monotheism, preached by Xabira, 
doctrine necessaiy for the per- 514^ 

feet understanding of the re- Moslems, considered as barba- 
gular stages“of the progress of rians, 130. 

knowledge, 489. Moudaki^a ShAkhA of a Yed[a,297, 

Meteorological theoiy of Yedic Moudgaliyas, name of an Aryan 
mythology, 5. settlement, 373. 

Midcue-ages, art of war, 1. Mouryas, their sale in images, 

Migration of tribes into the 392. A i>owerful tribe, 393, 
Western regioni^ 2, Being poor, not coimecicd with 

MtmAnsakas, their views about the ruling princes, 398. Ohan- 

matterand quality, 299. Their draguptathe founder of their 

theological doctrines,289. Ilieir royal dynasty, 394. Hot all of 

opinion about'the form of a them Guptas, 394. 
word, 488. The doctrines pro- Muirj-Dr. J,, a jiassoge quoted, 33. 
pounded by them, not based Thanked for his laboum 36. 

on sound logical juinciples, His translation of a passage 

493. Those of the time of Ka- from the Taittirtya-Sanliitfi, 42. 

pila were mere pedants, 494. His verses, 46. A piissage 

MimAnsfi, alliance with it of quoted, 48. His story of the 

modern grammar, 290. Its early birth of Ashvins, 58. 
rise, 298. What paved its way ? Mfijavat,known for its Soma, 168. 
303. What purpose does it A inoimtain affhctionately re¬ 
serve with regard to a chronolo- membered, 145. 
gical review? 304. The period Mfilardevas;'those wlfo worslnp- 
wheu the term was iutroauced, ped original gods, 392. 

305. Time of its existence, 306. Mukttaes,-petoi)le of mixed blood 
Its doctrine of works, 3lb Us r In Amenca corrcHUondHig 
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the people of mixed blood in 
ancient India, 252. 

Mura-devas, identified with 
Mouryas, a wild tribe, 392, 

Mfitibae, a tribe vanished before 
the Kurus, 369. 

Mythology of different nations, 
5. Vedic, explained by the 
theory of gradual growth, il. 
Greek, 24. Comparative, the 
god Tva^^ri deserves attention 
of its students,55. Comparative, 
European scholars devote their 
particular attention to it, 71. 
Identified with philosophy, 80. 
Constituted by the analysis of 
explanatory stories and by the 

P hilosophy of their origin, 80, 
ts gradual development, 80. Of 
the Mazdayasnians examined, 
102. Anal;|^sed, 144. Described 
as a sister of sphageology, 14*4. 
Passes through four stages, 144. 
Enlarged, 147. Modern, does 
not' mention Tedic gods, 514. 
Mysteries, compared with Indra's 
fondness for Soma, 24. Porm 
the theology, 209 

nAbhANEDIS?!SA, leaves off 
his brothers and father and 
follows their logical pursuit, 
193. History supports the , 
statement, 195. 

N^gdrjuna, Buddhism mystified 
by him, 216. MMhyamikas in 
his time, 390. His times, 403. 
His revolt against prevailing 
state of things. 4o2. His war 
with the atheists, 450. His idea 
about the origin of Karma and 
XJp&dftaa,451. The great apostle 
ofmetaphyaical Buddhism, 458. 
N^as, their exclusion from the 
.^yan polity, 190. 

Haimi^raMya, its sages narrate 
the stories of the Piird/ias, 471. 
Kanaka, a religious reformer, 
279^ Set on foot a movement 
which offered equality to all 
castes, 4.96. When would his 
system have prospered? 601. 
A preacher, hia doings in the 
Panjab, 514. 

Kdon-haithya, represents Kfi-' 
aatya, 68. 


Ndrada, a great philosopher 
mentioned in the Ohhdndogya 
448. 

Ndrdshansis, their abundance in 

i the Achdrya period, 216. 

Karmadd, its valley, 512. 

Kdsik, known to Patanjali, 382. 

Na-satya,considered as a devil,98. 

Nationalities, Indo-germanio, be¬ 
long to the same race, 79. 

Nervous-system, not fully dis¬ 
covered, 286. 

Ne^^ri, a priest compared with 
Greek Nestor, 88, 

Nestor, a warrior, 83. Known as 
the Aryan saorificer, 83. 

Nigama, a treatise, 326. 

Nihilism, its doctrine propounded 
by Ndgdrjuna, 458. Its doctrine 
how prevalent, 459. 

Nihsbreyasa, the motive of Ka?zd- 
da is to seek for and discover 
it, 489. 

Nilgiri hills, milk-maids on them 
speak English with English¬ 
men,' 488. 

Nipdtana, distinction between it 
and Apavdda, 262. 

Nirmdaa Chifcta, a term uaea m 
Yoga, 309, 

Nirnti, identical with Satan, 211. 
The goddess of destruction, 211. 

Nirficto Pashu, the form of 
animal sacrifices, 174. 

Nirukta, that of Ydska, mentions 
a wife of Rudra, 506. 

Nh’vd?ia, what led to it, 304. Its 
doctrine identical withKaivalya, 
314. Not used in the Buddhis¬ 
tic sense in the-Pdnintyam, 399. 
Its. attainment necessary,452.Its 
meaning in the Dhamma Pada, 
457. Cannot be obtained by 
Karma, 457, Its exact significa¬ 
tion what ? 459, How produced 
by the Nirvdna-Dik^fi, 470. The 
pantheistic doctrine,itsBuddhis- 
tic principle, 507. Preached 
by the leaders of Indian so¬ 
ciety, 512. 

Nirv’dna-Dlfed, described in the 
Agni-Pordwa, 471. Its recogni¬ 
tion in a Purd^ia of the Brfih- 
manas can only be explained 
on the supposition that the 
Buddhists adopted the for- 
mUl^n known as Tantra, 473. 
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Nitvarta-doctrine, tlsat of Bud¬ 
dhism based oii the authority of 
Upani^^ads and Vedas by Buda- 
r4ya??a, 495. , 

his emerging from his 
social degradation, 544. 

Nwadas, their progress in civiliza¬ 
tion, 190. An aboriginal tribe, 
254, .The occasion on -which 
they began to flourish, 340, 
Their history proves that the 
Aryas recognized thoir status 
in their own social economy, 
411. Their resistance to tho 
sujrreniacy of the Aryas, 439. 

Hwdgrt, the luotlier of Indra, 
20. Identilied with Aditi, 20. 

j^ivritti, as opposed to Pravritti, 

Nou-Arya-Br&hmana, Paninis 
opinion about the existence of 
thia^ class, 255. 

ISTon-Aryau race, their state at 
tho dawn of the middle ages, 
537. Assigning a status to them 
during theVetlic times, 344. 

Non-Aryaa, their magicians, 212. 
Their progress and restoration 
of social equilibrium, 237. 
How defined 1 243. Their in¬ 
corporation into the Aryan 
social system and economy,345. 
Their opposition to the sacrifi* 
cial rites of the Ary'a8,3{>0. Their 
gods as contrasted with thode 
of the Aryas, 392. Prevalence 
of idolatry among them, 394. 
Kept ignorant hj the efiFbrts of 
the Aryas, 442. Uphold their 
own rights, 443. Their influence 
upon the Aryfis,474, Personified 
the Himalaya, 507. Their Gods 
still worshipped by the nation, 
512. The condition of modern 
India is the component result 
of all their activities, 512, 

Kon-Aryan tribes, considered by 
Vishvtoitra as his children, 
370. The social system so 
called, 440. 

Non-BiAhma?MU3 admitted into 
the temples by Guru Hflnaka, 
496. 

Non-eaters of sacrifioial-food, 
Kmtriyas, Vaishyas and Shd- 
dras, 225. 

74 


North-east, Aryan settlements, 189. 

North-Kiirus, 116. 

Nyagroclba, a tree which has 
firm footing on account of its 
descending roots, 201. Repre¬ 
sents the royal power, 201. 

Nysa, a mount in Greece, 24 

OCTOROONS, people of mixed 
blood in America correspond¬ 
ing to the people of mixed 
blood in ancient India, 252, 

Odin, the article on, in Penny- 
CycloiMedia, 25. Emigration of, 

; 25. The god of victory among 

the Germnns, 25. 

Ontology, Buddhistic, its mmutiae 
unparalleled in the metaphysics 
of India, 463. 

Oxus, about the banks of, the 
Aryas form a community, 89. 
The valley of, 91. 

PADMA-PURAxVA, the post- 
Buddhistic Achdryas were only 
known when a particular por^ 
tion of it w\as prepared, 472. 

, Pahila, a ceremony, 515. 

Paingyas, diflerfrom Koxwltakas, 
198. 

Paippalddaka, a Shdkhd of the 
Veda, '297. 

Pdka-sacrifices, simplest ip form^ 
171. 

Ffika-yfynas, the first and most 
ancient sacnfices, 171. 

Pdli, the language used by the 
Buddhists, 400. The langxiage 
looked down upon as being the 
language of the ignorant in¬ 
fidels, 461. T7aa elaborated and 
developed bv Buddhism. 403. 

Fauch-hotn-^fiintras. an attempt 
to spiritualize the sacrifice, 222. 

Panch-janas, they supply mate¬ 
rials for popular stoiies, 216. 
The five-fold Arj'as, 254. 

Fdnclulla,its Ksatriya prince, 385. 

PiUich-tantra, a book consisting 
of fables, 468. 

Pancti-Asuri, a Vedic metre com¬ 
pared with Zendic, 90. 

Pani^Aarapura, a town in Alaha- 
ristm principally celebrated as 
being iret from the influence of 
the spirit of caste, 465. The 
temple open to all classes. 497. 
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Pan4u, the recognized father of 
the five Pancfavas, 253. 

Pfiadjas, their kingdom, 377. 

Pfindya, one of the prosperous 
settlements, 382. 

Pimni, gives forms of Bhagavan, 
23. Develops the rules of Sam- 
pras4rana, 24. The time of, 28, 
Gives six different names for 
Indriya, 28. Before the time 
of, 60. Interprets the word 
Aiya into a lord or a merchant, 
130. Describes Taittiilya San- 
hit& to be more ancient than 
that of the Vijasaneyas, 154. 
Lays down grammatical ter¬ 
minations, 155. His Sfitra and 
its explanation, 242. Bis rules 
for accenting word^ 254. A 
grammarian, 261. His Htsarg^ 
a fictitious genus, 262. His 
generalization of linguistic facts, 
260. Has nomenclature and nota¬ 
tion, 267. His generalization, 
268. Hisvieivs of the Utsarga, 
268. The explanation of his 
technical word 269. His 
creation of the termination iZt 
and 17, 270, His explanation of 
the iS in which many words end, 

271. Three kinds of general 
propositions in his grammar, 

272. The aid which he obtained 
from the definition-method, 273. 
The clearness of his grammatical 
method, 274. His introduction 
of Tukf' 275. Development 
and nature of the literary works 
noticed by .him, 277, Praised 
by Patanjali, 283. The state of 
psychological thought in his 
time explained formerly, 288. 
Explanation of his mention of 
the words atheists and fatalists, 

289. Distinction between his 
grammar and modern grammar, 

290, Reference to the literature 
preceding him, 291. A man of 
gi-eat and ambitious mind, 292. 
The time when he taught his 
pupils, 316. Literature of the 
Acharya-period in reference to 
him, 316. His rules for optional 

* usage, 317. The evidence which 
the literature of his time affords, 
318, Gonaideration of his chro¬ 


nology, 325. His examination 
of the Sanbitfi-literature, 326. 
His general chronology fixed, 
32.9. Time when he flourished, 

330. Inferences drawn from 
his writings, 331. Growth of the 
Ach&rya literature in his time, 

331. Kot a contemporaiy but 
a predecessor of Patanjali, 332. 
Valmlki flourished, before him, 
337. The period of Aryan society 
in his times, 345, Consolidation 
of society in his time, 348. His 
rules to pronounce a salutation 
to Shfidra, 360. Meat eaten 
generally in his time, 856. 
His use of the word Ahinsd, 
356. Explains the details of the 
patriarchal system of govern¬ 
ment, 361. Different schools of 
grammarians in his time, 366. 
The valley of the Indus, a s^ne 
of Aryan activities in his time, 
376. His detfiils about the 
Panjab and the Indus valley, 
378. His opinion about some 
places of reljgious rites, 379. 
Divisions of Aryfivarta in his 
time, 380,. Geographical notices 
in his W7>rk, 387. Patanjalfs 
commentary on his Sfitra, 391. 
His silence as to idol worship, 
392. Alludes to the alpha¬ 
bet of the Yrtvanas, 395. Illus¬ 
tration of his Sfitras, 399. His 
mention of sceptics, 408. As- 
cetism as it existed in his time, 

416. Mentions the Sangha, 

417. Never alludes t® a Pr^rit 
dialect, 442. His antic^uated 
grammatical form, 445. His 
meaning of the word Purfina, 
470. His motive was simply to 
investigate and discover lin¬ 
guistic forms, 490. He develops 
a stem positivism, 491. Use 
of his classifications, 493. 

Pfifninlyam, the method of P&nini, 
its influence as a means of 
education, 263,264, 266 276. 

Panjah, the, its acquisition by the 
Aryan clang, 13. The five 
rivers of, 22. Invasion of, 46, 
Colonized by tlwj Ary as, 167. 
The part of India where Guru 
Nanaka preached his doctrines 
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of equality 496. Included in 
the valley of the Indus, 61% 

Pantheism, its influence on poetry 
when the whole nation is pan¬ 
theistic, 443. Besult of the sub¬ 
jective method, 290. 

P&pm&, the power of, 19. 

Papman, perishes by himself, 210. 

Parajanya, easy to be identified 
with natural phene mena, 42,43. 
His praise, 47. Described as 
the god of thunder, 48. Food 
sufficient when it abundantly 
rains, 48. 

Plir&baoma, called by the name 
of Haoma, 100. 

P&ramit&, a term for perceptions 
among the Buddhists, 815, 

Para-nymphs, gather in number 
and walk in a procession, 196. 

P^rasan4tba, worshipped by the 
Jains, 498. 

Pfi^rlUharlya, a^naine of a Settle¬ 
ment of the Aryas, 373. 

ParashuiAma, his war with the 
K^atriyas, 250 

Pdraskara, where the Aryas des¬ 
cend t^d, 372. 

Pdrvart, wife of.Shiver, 506. 

ParibhS^a, its two species, 266. 
Its application, 275. Of what 
constituted? 332, 

Parikwti, father of Jaoamejaya, 
233. 

Pariaad, composed exclusively of 
Br&hmawas, 346. 

Parishu^as, composed by tbe 
Y&jnikas of the time of Patan- 
'ali, 280. The literature be¬ 
en ers to the i^riod of the 
Br&hraatdcal revival, 437. ^ Con¬ 
duct of an oi*thodox Pandit in his 
discuiijsion with a reformer, 474, 
Their d(»mestic economy, 513. 

Pashu-handha, an animal sacrifice, 
■17. 

Pashu-vibhakti, known in the 
Shrouta-system as the division 
of a animal, 82. 

Pastoral life, pursued by the 
ancient Aryas, 6. life of the 
Aryas, a principle of gradual 
growth, 8. Periad antecedent 
to that of chivalry, 37, 62. 

Pastures, ^constitutiDg a territory 
of the Aryas, 2, 


Pastyd, described as a household 
goddess, 40. Derivation of the 
word, 40. Described as a god¬ 
dess giving birth to gods, 40. 

PSrtaliputra, mentioned in Bud¬ 
dhistic literature, 887. JNot 
conquered by Mouryas, 393. 

Patanjali, does not comment on 
Sfitra, 28, 51. A philosophical 
exegetist, 261. His technical 
word Lak^ana, 272. The time 
when he wrote his commentary, 
276. The use of the Pfiniutyam 
in reference to his exegeticttl me¬ 
thod, 276. Discussions of think¬ 
ers who lived before him and 
after him, 277. Y&jnikas of his 
time, 280. State of philosophy 
in his time, 284, 285, 287. His 
endeavours in exegetical logic, 
293. His m)iniou about the 
teaching of Y^jnika, 297, His 
theoiy of categories and their 
definitions, 299. His definition 
of Buddhi does not correspond 
with that of Kan^a, 300. His 
view about mind, 801. His ap¬ 
plication of the principles 
^of interpretation in his 
Mah4bb4aya, 303. Continuity 
of tbe philosophical thought in 
his time, 304, 305. Materiality 
of his summum bonumt 307, 
System of the philosophy, ,308. 
Does not recognize the evolu¬ 
tion-theory of cosmogony, 309. 
Makes no mention df mo¬ 
ments,312, Time when he 
flourished, 815, Time when he 
wrote his commentary, 316, 318. 
The science of exe^etics cul¬ 
tivated in his time, 330. 
Grammatical prindprea re¬ 
cognized by him, 331, 334. His 
narration of a dialogue be¬ 
tween a grammarian and a 
coachman, 334, Knew both 
P4nim and Vy4aa, 837. Dis¬ 
tinction between his age and 
that of Pfl-nini, 339, 840. 
Change of the status of a Sbfidra 
in his time, 350. The power of 
sacrifices in his time, 853. 
What characterized his time. 
355. Ascetics in his time, 356. 
Aryas possessed ho household 
go^ m his time, 858| 860. 
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Characterizes the songs of non- 
Aryas as besotted, 365. A high 
road to Southern India estab¬ 
lished in his time, 386, Geo- 
gra[)hical notices in his work, 
387, 300. Conclusion with re¬ 
gard to his chronology not 
warranted, 391. Identities 
Md/a-devas with Muradevas, 
392; Image-worship among 
the aborigines in his time, 393, 
395. His notice of the Yava- 
nas, 395, His mention of the 
town Silk eta, 397. Never al¬ 
ludes to Buddha Goutama, 397.. 
Attempts at modernizing him, 
398. The school of exegetics at¬ 
tracting special attention in his 
time, 408. Sanskrit respected 
highly in his time, 408. His 
development of asceticism, 
412. His language Sanskrit, 
461. His system simple and 
meagre,^ 463, 468. - His defini¬ 
tion of Aryfivarta enlarged, 469. 
Does not mention GayS, 471. 
Preceded Goutama, fean^da, 
Kapila and Bfidar^yana, 487, 
601 . 

Pater-familias, its power re¬ 
cognized during the pastoral 
period, lu6, 361, Distinction 
between it and the popular 
Gotra established in the times 
of Patanjrtli, 362. 

explains the word Aditi, 

39. 

Patiil-Sanyfijl, offerings of the 
Deva-pafcnls, 64, 

Patriarch, his ambition, 122. 
Cultivates land,. 191. Manage¬ 
ment of his family after his 
death, 361. 

Patriarchal system^ 195, 360. 

Colonies, the first period of the 
social history of India when 
they existed, 345. 

Patriarchs, not to be forgotten, 
173. 

Pepins, superseding the successors 
of Charlemagne, 228, 

Perception, its theory, 311. 

Persians, wage a religious war, 
69. 

Peshvas, iTSurpiiig the power of 

the successors of 228. 


Pharisees, mentioned in com¬ 
parison with the enemies of 
Buddha, 419. 

Phidias, his statues, 112. . 

Philology, its existence before¬ 
psychology, 284. Its aid to 
theology, 287.. 

Philosopber, his pre-eminence 
expressed by the word Brahma, 
283. 

Philosophical speculations, in the 
Eik-Sanhitfi, 2. 

Philosophy, its state among the 
ancients,218. Indian,its history^. 
281. Its state in the fourth 
period, 283. Separation of it 
from theology, 286. Difference 
between its teachings and that 
of theology, the former supe¬ 
rior, 287. Not warped by the 
theological doctrines of Mlmfin- 
sakas, 269. 

Physical, a theory which explains 
the mythology of different na¬ 
tions, 4. 

Pin^^a-pitri-yajna, one of the seven 
Grihya-santhas, 174. 

Poets,^form an intellectual class 
of Ary as, 166. Praise their 
gods in a variety of ways, 167. 

Poona, story of an ancient god 
in its vicinity, 157, 472. 

Pope, a passage from his transla¬ 
tion of Homer quoted, 81. His 
power analogous to that of the 
Aryan priests, 106, 

Populace, consists of husband¬ 
men, traders and artizans, 132. 

Purfinikas, address the populace, 
337. 

Potrijhis presence necessary at the 
times of periodical sacrifices,128. 

PrahEd, his fatheris advice 
to him, 248, 249. 

Praj4pati, identified with years, 
seasons and months,. 03. De¬ 
sires to multiply, 163. 156* 
Creates the universe, 177. His 
twelve bodies, 222. Mentioned 
by Patanjali, 358. 

Prakrit, its definition, 494. 

Pr^?ia, essence of life, 286. 

Prauga-Shastra, represents the 
vital airs, 204. 

Pranttd-dpas, the sacred water to 
be used for all purposes of a Sa¬ 
crifice, 100* 
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Pr&saM, a beloved wife of Indra, 
190. 

Prastara, a bundle of sacrificial 
grass, 15. 

Pratiprasth&t^l, identical with 
CraoshOv^resiS., 99. 

Pr&tishdkhyas, traditional evi¬ 
dence about them, 320. Their 
authors were AchUryas, 21, 320. 
Literature, its origin, 323, Well 
known in the times of P5»mai, 

330. 

jfratise(lha,a kind of negation,263. 

Priit}4h^ra-method, the way fux* 
its adoption not yet paved, 320. 

r.-; t-r.’.'.vf:... followed 

332 . 

Pratydvarohana, a festival, 173, 
One of the seven Grihya-sans- 
chas, 174. 

Pravritti, its opposition to ITirrit- 
ti, 31L 

Preachers, popular, common peo¬ 
ple instructed by them in times 
ofPatanjali, 333. 

Priest, 19. Depends upon the 
charity of the patriarch, 124. 
Commands respect, 126, His 
resources, 127, 129. 

Primogeniture, the right of, 197. 

Prithvi, easy to be identified with 
natural phenomena, 42. 

Priyadarahin, called the second 
council of the monks in the 
middle of the third century, 
434. 

Prokjjana, corresponds to the 
sprinkling of barley, 82. 

Psychological, ideas of the Aohd.r- 
yas, 18. 

Paycholog.y, Its state in the time 
of Patailjali, 277. Development 
of its first general principles, 
283, That of Kfuidcla, -1S8. In¬ 
vestigation of it by Vaisham- 
p^ynna and Koutsa, 290. 

Pul^vd, a preparation of rice and 
flesh, 

PulindaS', excluded horn other 
tribes, 191. 

Punarvasfl, a constellation, 60, 

Pundras, a tribe, 369. Regarded 
by Vishv^mitra as his children, 
370, 

Pur&nas, not known to Pfinini, 

331, 3^ Composed by the Brah¬ 
mans, 461, Could I)e read or 


listened to by a Shfldra, 465. 
Their tendency, 468. The chro¬ 
nology of their composition fix¬ 
ed, 470. They xire written later 
than the sixth century, 470, 

471. Originated in the stories 
partly to be traced to the 
RUnidyawa and JMah^bhtoita, 

472. Br&hmawical, 472, Partly 
philosophical and partly practi¬ 
cal treatises, 472, 474, 

Purdnic mythology, its spirit 
rampant in Oriasa, 615. Stories 
told and heard with great zeal, 
014. Theology studied by the 
Mardthds, 516. 

Purod3sha, besmeared with ghee 
and offered to Agni, 172. The 
method of its preparation, 180. 
A sacrifical cake, 247. 

Purohita, house-priest, necessary 
for a king, 230. How it became 
necessary for the Iwiitriyas to 
keep always one, 232. Con¬ 
sultation with him necessary, 
249. Real power usurped by 
him, 250. 

Pururavtis, the story of, 46. Men¬ 
tioned in the /fik-Sanhitd, 487. 

Pfirva-Mlmdiisa, Jaimini its au¬ 
thor, 487. 

Pflslian, presides over Revati and 
nourishes the growth of crops, 
53, 62. 

Pu^kara, the name occurs in its 
Pdli form, 471. 

Pu^pamitra, bis hall, 398. ^ Mepi- 
tioned in the Benares edition of 
Mahdbh^ya, 399. Was he a 
contemporary of Patanjalil 390. 
An isolated name, 400. The 
passages where his name occurs, 
402. His anpiratieii after Bud¬ 
dhistic wisdom, 404. 

Pmya, described as an arrow, 60 
Identified with Tisya, 60, 

Pyros, derived from Barhis in 
Sanskrit,. 72. 

QUADROONS, people of mixed 
blood in America correspond¬ 
ing to the people of mixed 
blood in ancient India, 262. 

RAjA, a nominal ruler, 249. 

RMagriha, a place of importanoo 
in the Buddhistic, period, 38;. 
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B&japut&n4, the deserts of, 106. 

they dislike to be ruled by 
Bi^hmana advisers, 250. 

E^Ja-tarangi«l, history of the 
kings of Kashmir, 403, 467. 

Edjendralal Mitra, Dr.,his pamph¬ 
let on the non-ideiuity of the 
Greeks with tjie Yavanas, 396. 

EajogU5ia, mentioned in Yoga, 311. 

Bdka, recognized as a feminine 
deity, 69. 

Edksasas, characterized as mis¬ 
chievous spirits, 140. 

Edma, his expedition in Southern 
India, 370. Keceived and wel¬ 
comed by the ascetics, 371, 377. 
Learnt the art of war from the 
priests, 444. .Ayodhyd, the seat 
of his followers, 514. 

Edmadasa, a popular poet, 32. 

EdmdyjiTia, 83. ‘ The great epic 
poem of the Indians, 234. A 
source of information of the 
efforts of lower orders to elevate 
themselves, 240, 338. Mention 
of the Yavanas in it, 395. Its 
story forms an episode of Mahd^ 
hhdrata, 448. The great epic 
poem, its chronology, 448. Its 
chronology antecedent to that 
of Pdnini, 449 Its heroes wor¬ 
shipped, 460. Its style, 461. 
Eeiteratioa of the stories con¬ 
tained in it, 471. 

Rdmdnuja, developed the system 
of ctmcrete idealism, 495, 

Edhula, the relationship between 
hint and Buddha Goutama, 410. 

Rathvi, identical with Adhvaryu, 
99. 

Eevati, the idea of bright intellect 
connected with, 62. 

Rhea; fear of, 24. 

Bhetoric, an important branch of 
literature, 296. 

Ebine, on its banks the Aryas 
established themselves, 112, 

Ribhus, constructs four ladles 
and employs them in a sacrifice, 
143. 

iKig-veda, l^e compass of the his¬ 
tory of the Svddhydya as limited 
in it, 334 

Rig-veda-Sanhitd, it reveals a 
civilization anterior to itself 
285. 

Rik, contrast of It Soma,298. 


i?ik-Houtra as distinguished from 
Ydjusa-Houtra, 12. 

Aik-hymns, preceded Y4jura, 145. 
iiik-Sanhitia, a source of informa- 
tion, 2.Supplies historical mate 
rials in abundance, 3. Betrayf 
the spirit of chivalry,!7. A col¬ 
lection of Aryan literature, 18. 
Presents the picture of ancient 
Aryan society, 21. A collection 
of hymns, 21. Describes Indra 
as Aditya, 23. Mentions Bhagaa, 
23^ 27, Uses the word Indra 
in the sense of energy, 28. Men¬ 
tions the birth of Indra, 29, 33. 
Hymns in it addressed to In¬ 
dra, 35. Preserved carefully, 
38, 41. Mentions Dyous and 
Prithvi, 42. Deseriprion of 
Sm4rta sacrifices and G&rha- 
patya fi.re as given in it, 44, 46. 
Exhort the new Airis, 47. 
Describes Agni, 47,50. Its Maw- 
c^ala absorbed by the sonjrs of 
Soma,63,62. Is it the only Veda? 
81. Mentions a god of the name 
of Venaa, 83,96, 100. Describes 
Yama, 102. Mentions the dis¬ 
tinction between K^atra and 
Brdhma, 102. Describes Trita 
as a physician, 104 The store¬ 
house of the' history of the 
Aryas, 108. Mentions precipi¬ 
tous mountain ranges, 1J6, 
Gives geographical notices of 
Aryan expansion, 117. Men¬ 
tions Hotri and Potri, 128. 
Mention the names of eminent 
Aryas, 121,130. Mentions the 
condition of the rich, poor and 
middle class people, 133. 134 
Mentions Ttrthas,li.38, Mentions 
Indra aiding fifty Aryan leaders 
against their leaders, 147, 151. 
Mentions hymns to be repeated 
by Hot4, 164. Does not men¬ 
tion rude customs, 155. The 
poets of, 156. Oo-existed with 
the Taittirlya-SauhitA, 156. 
Mentions the word Pika, 17L 
Shows the four-fold division of 
priests, J79. Represents the 
higherliterature, 2(^. Its Man¬ 
tras and the different inter- 
pi;etations put upon them, 258. 
32(5, Inteipreted by Madhvfi- 
<diirya,403. Ita hyoin^ 439,500; 
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si, his ideal explained, 43. No 
confusion of thought with him, 
43. Ancient^ 47. Sings hymns 
61. Months wero well-known 
to people in his time, 63. II is 
language and the language of 
Zarthustra identical, 94. Des- 
cribe'=» the qualities of Soma, 
137. His genius, 147. Highly 
respected by the people, 156, 
157, Bepreseuted as contem¬ 
plating Brihasputi, 157. The 
time of, 170. Attributes hia 
successes in war to Soma, 107. 
Does not realize heaven, 200. 
The times of his exiMtonce was 
the commencv^iuent of the pro¬ 
cess of iiidexibility of mytha. 
209. His stones narrated, 909. 
Hip spiritual strains, 210. 
Trays to his god often and 
often, 210. Humiliates liirnaelf 
before his god and removes sin 
by praying to him, 210,211, 
Afraid of Satan, 211. Calls 
himself a poet or a Muni, 211. 
The interpretation of his phi¬ 
losophical ecstasy, 219. His 
form of thought how far under¬ 
stood by the ancients, 219. A 
guide of the Aryas, 245. His ’ 
legend, 252. Effect of stcrifice I 
on him, 256. His teaching as 
compared to elabonito theology, 
279. His mode of life and oc¬ 
cupation, 279. A re-action 
against his devotion, 282. His 
belief in the infinite energy of 
fire, 285, 321. Quoted by Pa- 
nini, 323. Chaunta Ohhaedas, 
331j Status of the ShMraiu 
his time, 349, 355. His mode 
of life pastoral, 361, 363. Not 
confounded by Patanjali with 
BrahmavMins, 393, Ancient, 
do not sanction the performance 
of a sacrifice by Shfidfa. 4(»2. 
Pursuit, of the Aryas in his 
time, 440, Sang Gdth4s, 441. 
Bevered by the Aryas of Indian 
society, 612, Aryan civilization 
developed by him, 516. 

Deva-BbAga, a son of 
ShrCita 194 

iZisi-neriod, Soma was sanctMed. 
and deified in it, 176. 

Bita. a customary lavr, 138. 1 


Boman, the importance of his 
flag, 134. The, proud of his 
nationality, 218. 

Roinau Catholicism, powerfully 
acted upon by Protestantism 
466. 

Romances, great attention paid 
to tbem, 333. 

Romans, their sacrificial systf-m, 
84. Their, three periods, 238. 
Gibbon, descri]»tion of their 
degeneracy, 238, 601, 500. En¬ 
tertained hy the gladiators, 454. 
Their political organizuti('U,112. 

EothjcleHcril'os Aditi as a goudtss, 
38. Styles Pastyfi a house¬ 
hold goddess, 40. 

Budra, loses his anthropopathic 
character, 32. Becomes the god 
of thunder, 32. Ydyu as men¬ 
tioned along with him, 47. Des¬ 
cribed as one who cries, 29. 

I The god of cattle,15,02. Identi¬ 
fied in the Bik-SaubitH with the 
plieiiomena of thunder-storms, 
500. 

Budraka, narpe of an ascetic and 
the sou of BUma, 417. 

Rudras, beat the forest, 29. 

SACRIFICIAL literature, its 
ittiportauce, 170. 

Sadas, its position in a house and 
is Called a place for sitting,134. 

Sadaspati, protects the place of 
Bitting, 134. 

Sddliana, the second PMa of 
Toga-Sfitras, 310. 

SAketa, a uiaseuliue noun, 398. 
fOudhn] its siege, 386. 

SAklifya-Siiiha, intervened be¬ 
tween Patanjali and PAnini,343. 

SftktUR, their Prak«tinu, 82. 

Salamie, the bay on the banks 
of which the Aryas sett]ed> 112, 

SalokatA, a name of Mukti, 282. 

S&lva, cross the mount Caucasus, 

66 . 

SMvas, settlers in Madra, 376, 

SSdyalion, its plan, 312. 

Salveyaa, they extend their boun¬ 
daries, 377. 

Sama-singers, Hot4 standing be¬ 
hind them, 206. 

Sdma,contrast of it with iKik,298. 

Sama-text, weU-known to Tvaafri, 
206. 
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SamMhi, method of contempla¬ 
tion accomplished bj Sadhaiia, 
310* Buddha'a knowledge about 
it, 417. 

SaniAni, classified as good or bad, 
316 .^ 

'Samavaya, Vaishcsika so_called»no 
mention of it by Pataujall, 299. 
la real and capable of positive 
development, 492, 

•Samsfihana, Patanjall’s word for 
sensation, 299. 

Samprasfirayia, rules of, in 
Pfinini, 24, 

Sannyfisa, one of the four stages 
of life. 

Sampvadfiyas, the modern have 
each its badge and its prophet, 
460, 

Sanjna, its definition by Pdniui 
nnlike that of Euclid, 263, Its 
meaning, 264. 

Sangha, their idea of the world, 
242. A term expressive of 
a promiscuous crowd, 242. The 
meaning attached to it ^ by 
Patanjali, 242. A term never 
used before P^nihi, 242. Their 
notion about human miseries 
and transmigration of soul, 
242. Failure to under¬ 
stand the importance' of 
active life, 244. Their love for 
universal benevolence, 245. Its 
stand-point in philosopliy, 246. 
Common people, 256. The des¬ 
cription of their morals, 259. 
Their pastoral condition, 375. 
Its formation completed, 420. 
An assembly constituted by the 
disciples of ascetics, 416. Their 
rapid progress, 446. Power of 
the Dhamma-pnda as- inculca¬ 
ted on them, 447. Their sym¬ 
pathy with the materiaJista ,450. 
The sense it attached to [Jp4- 
dfina Karma, 451. 

Sangha, accompany E&ma in his 
expedition against B4va»a, 251. 

Sangha women, their secluded 
life, 244. 

Sandhy^, mixed up with the 
Tiyitras, 473. 

SanhiU, its divisions into Pddas, 
321. Geographical notices 
mund in it, 368. 


Sanhita-literature, when produc¬ 
ed ? 189. 

S^nthfils, out of the pale of the 
Moslems and of the Brahmanas, 
517. 

SdnkhyaSjtlie followers of Kapila, 
they applied the logical princi¬ 
ples of Ka??fida, 494. in re¬ 
ference to Sbakya, 314. 
Stlnkhya, the theory of cosmo¬ 
logy, 468. 

Sankala, mentioned by Pfi?iini, 
372, 

Sanskrit, modern, preferred by 
JBr«^hmimsm to the vernacular 

Is l;.- distinctive fire¬ 
places, 176. 

Sarayu, its valley, 512. Kama 
and Krima worshipped in her 
valley, 614. 

Sara?zyu, daughter of Tvastri, 
58. Her twin children, 69, 
The ideal Night, 59. 

Sarasvatl, deity presiding over 
speech, 207. 

Sarpasj.a constituent part of the 
idea of five i*aces of man, 216. 
Sarpa-bali, one of the seven Gri- 
hya-sansthds, 174. 

Sarvabhouma Vrata, a. rite pre¬ 
scribed in the Yoga Sfitra8,310.‘ 
Satap, his power threatens the 
jRisi, 211. 

SattS,, Patanjali’s term for high¬ 
est generality, 309. 
Sattra-sacrifice, sixteen priests 
being sactificers and priests at 
the same time, 176. 

Sattvaguna, a quality men¬ 
tioned in Yoga, 311. 

Satyavati, her marriage with 
Shantanu, 262. Wife of Shan- 
tanu^ her children entitled to 
the throne, 263. 

Ravages,Aryas hunting wildheasts 
and living on their flesh, 7 . 
Savitri, his heat is essential to 
the development of seeds sown, 
63. 

Sdyana, the Ajryan literature 
does not support his interpreta¬ 
tion of the w;ord Tlrth% 138. 
SdyanflcMrya, fibs interpretaion 
of the word Tlrths, 138. 

S 4 ynjya^ a form gf salvation, 2824 
Scandinavia, emigration into, 26, 
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Schism^ among the Ai'yas, in Aria« 

Schlaavi5, god-Bago known among 
them, 54. Had no remembrance 
of fcbeir once being Arjas, 
66 * 

Scholasticism,betrayed by KittyH- 
yana’s amendments of Pdwini^s 
S6tras, 330. Its turning into 
a now channel, 221. A pursuit 
of the leaders of society, 333. 
Solavonian tribes^ followed by the 
Greeks, 73. 

Scriptural, a theory which ex¬ 
plains the mythology of differ¬ 
ent nations, 4. 

Shabaraa, excluded from other 
tribe’s, 191. A tribe vanished ; 
before the Kurus, 309. I 

Sh4han4mah, a work by Purduai, 
and which mentions Hoshang, 
120 . 

Shaivos, the literature developed 
by them is discovered in the 
form of Pur4nas, 506. 

Shaivism, greatly advanced by 
the commentaries by Anandagiri, 
and by the commentary by 
MMhavas4ya^iAchdiya on v edas, 
503. Its doctrines unfavourably 
contrast with those of its rivals, 
505. Its inhuence blinded the 
populace, 471. Developed from 
the Br&hmamcal revival, 496! I 
Its doctrine about the world, 504. 
Its seat,the city of Benares,514. 
Sh^kas, an inferior race, 396. 
Sh&kalya,author of a Sanhit4,297. 
ShAkyas, a tribe in a flourishing 
condition at the time of Bud¬ 
dha, 411. Keference to their 
lord, 432. 

ShAkya-Sinlia, his philosophical 
.education, 313. A great leader 
of the opposition to orthodoxy, 
341. Social history of India till 
his time, 344. His advent refer¬ 
red to, 356. Arrangement of 
Gotras ignored in his time, 364. 
ShSlatura, PA^tini^s place, 373. 
^^hantanu, husband of GangA and 
Satyavatt, 252. 

ShAntfilyAyapas, the name of an 
Aryan settlement, 372. 
ShankarAohArya, interprets tne 
Shtras of BAdarAjrana into his I 
system of pure idealism, 495. | 
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I Aided the cause of Shaivism, 

I 603. 

I Sliautiparva, a section of the 
MahAbhArata, 254. 

Sharat-Chandra, spoken of in 
the modern Sanskrit literature, 
53. 

Slnirva, considered as a devil, 98. 
Described as one who uses 
8haru,9S. Presents thoidea of a 
wild Imntor, .98. 

ShArydta, helping the Angiras out 
of their dimcullies, 217. 

Shastra, the way in which it is to 
bo repeated, 211, No mention 
of it ill VaishampAyana’a theo¬ 
logy and psycholog;j^, 291. 

ShAstras, alluded to in reference 
to RAmadAsa, 33. 

ShAstra-krit, a term charactox'iz- 
ing the times of VAriika-kAras, 
331. 

Shata-patha-BrAhmana spiritua¬ 
lizes sacrificial practices, SO, 
Its composition belongs to 
the AchArya-period, 208, Kudra 
is spiritualized away as a 
quality of the mind, 506. Its na¬ 
ture,221. Mentioned in reference 
to the history of the SvAdhyAya, 
335. A true source of the in¬ 
formation of the effort of .lower 
orders to elevate themselves, 
240. The original stand-point 
of interpretation lost.246. Its ad¬ 
mitting the ShAdra into society 
and sanctioning his performing 
a sacrifice, 254. Its mention of 
the Shramanas, 393. 

Shepherds, compare the showers 
of rain to the streams of milk,31,. 

BMkjjA, a systematio treatise on 
phonetics, 338. 

Shiljpas, arts, 180. 

Shishnadevas, contemptuously 
mentioned in the i^ik-Sanhita, 
392. 

Shiva,figures most iathePur&was, 
471. Alone to be worshipped 
according to Basva-AnnA, 497. 
His Ltnga (sign) came to be 
worn by all LingAyatas on 
their bodies, 497. Seldom-re¬ 
presented as a person, 505. His 
description as represented in 
the FurAnas, 507. Superior to 
all other gods in his turn, 510, 
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IcJhontj, a rirer, 373. fhe river 
to which the Aryaa penetrated, 
376. 

Shounaka, the author oftheiZik- 
Pratish4khya, 319. 

Shramawas, followers of the thin¬ 
kers of forests, 259. Condemned 
hy the Aryaa, 393. Condemned 
idolatry, 394. Opposition be¬ 
tween them and the Brdhmawas, 
427. Buddha Goutama their 
leader, 428. Chief qualifica¬ 
tion, 429. Bestowal of gifts 
on them authorised by *the 
edict of Ashoka, 436. Buddhism 
popularized by them, 516. 

Shrdvana, about this month offer¬ 
ings are made to serpents, 172, 

Shravnnd-karma, one of the seven 
Grihya-sansth&a, 174, 

ShravaTid-karma-sacrifioes, per¬ 
formed by the ancient Aryaa,172. 

fihrotriyas, their invocation, 81. 

Shroiita,' a system of sacrifices, 
14. A system of sacrifices, 17. 
A complicated sacrificial system, 
what it indicates ? 352. 

Shrouta-sacrifices, Tantras are 
tacked to them, 473. 

Shrouta-sfitras, prescribe multi¬ 
tudinous sacrifices, 171, 

Shrouta-system, describes the 
preparation of Vap4, 82. De¬ 
scribes the division of an animal, 
82. The principles of, 171. 

Shruta, the father of Bisi Deva- 
datta, 194. 

Shrutis, claimed as the exclusive 
law-books of the Br&hmanas 
only, 473. 

Shddra, the crow or the buffalo is 
so called, 608. The inferior 
country-wood so called, 608. 

Shfidras, amalgamate with the 
Ary as, 168, Accept the duties 
imposed upon them, 168. Their 
caste, 198. Outlawed and 
beaten according to the caprice 
of their masters, 202. Treated 
mildly when compared to the 
slaves in America, 202. Qualify 
themselves, 203. Obtain Hberty 
and social atatus,203.Intermarri- 
ages between them and theAryas, 
j|52. Their incorporation in the 
Aryan society, 254. Later 
distinction was not understood 


by Patanjali, 347. Tbeir living 
in the towns, 385. Their passive 
obedience, 439. Purd^aaa thjir 
special literature, 473. Attempt 
to please their Aryan lords, 199. 
Obey their masters,203. Emerge 
from sooial degradation,344. Not 
excluded from the procession in 
honor of the god Vi^Aobd, 466. 
The feeling of the people 
against them not very strong, 
469, 

Shfidra-slaves, their history, 202. 
Shuddhodana, father of Buddha, 
411. Description of his palace, 
413. 

Shukra, the BrAhmana councillor 
of Bali, 249. 

Shflila-gava, a form of an animal 
sacr&ce, barbarous, 14. A sacri¬ 
fice, 174. The germ of the 
Nirfic?4a-Pashu, 174. 
ShtBa-gava-sacrifice, represented 
by an animal sacrifice, 176. 
Shunashepha, his story, one of the 
old Aryan legends, 40. The 
parents of, 41. 

Shftnyam, the doctrine of the 
Buddhists that all was vanity, 
488. 

Shusna, the enemy of the Aryas, 

120 . 

Shv%mr?ias, turned out of the 
Vedi by the attendants of a 
prince, 233. 

SiddbAnta-Koumudt, comparison 
of its different copies establishes 
what proposition 1 399, Devia¬ 
tion from the Mah&bhAjya in 
it, 400. 

Sikha, literature yery extensive, 
498. Five duties enjoined 
upon him by the TanakhA- 
namA, 615. 

Sikhas, their opposition to Maho- 
medans, 239. Why they seceded 
from Brdhmawism, 602. 

Silver, carriages, 186. 

SltA, bom from the earth, 83. 
Sivftji, Ms power overthrown 
by the Peshvas, 228. 

Six cows, necessary to keep up 
social respectability, 136. 

Sin, described as an embodiment 
of all evil, 92. 

Sindha, belief of the lower classes 
in it, 30. Occupied by the 
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Axy&s, 167. Included in the 
valley of the Xndxis, 512, The 
influence exercised on the 
natives of it by NAnak and 
Qovind, 514. 

SmArta, a system of sacnfiocs, 
14, 16. A sacriflce which in¬ 
troduces all sacrifices, 17. 

SmArta-saorifices, performed in 
the morning, 43. The system is 
analogous to that oi the 
Mazdsyasnians, 101. 

Smritis, codify the petrified Aryan 
customs, 468. Their special 
function, the adjustment of 
conflicting customs and practi¬ 
ces, 469. What functions they 
discharge ? 470. Claimed as 

the excTusire law-boolcs of the 
BrAhmanaa only, 473. Then* 
oxer© knowledge produces vani¬ 
ty, 497. Thexr social economy 
observed by the MarAthda, 516. 

Society, described as feudal, 122* 

Solar-theory, of Max MUiler, 5. 

Soma, its importance, 15* A drink 
prepared ostentatiously, 16. Its 
pramee and preparation, 20. In- 
dra^s fondness lot it,24. Indulg¬ 
ed in,24, An intoxicating drink, | 
S6. A drink producing energy, j 
28. Its significance, 28, Intoxi¬ 
cates Indra, 29. Indra^s fondness 
for it, 33. The peasant*© state¬ 
ment about it, 33. 'Hie power 
produced by drinkitm ft, 34, 
Supersedes Agni. 47, The songs 
of, 61. Exultea in by Indra, 
98. Was delighted in and drunk 
freely by wtla tribes, 99. Wared 
to the gods, 128. Its oflTering 
into a sacred filre become a so- 
dfd distinction* 136. Mixed 
with milk, 137. Stories are told 
a!l^ut its being procured^ 146, 
Procured in any <][uanilijr, 168. 
Described as a pnnce, visits the 
house of the saorificer, 180, 
Eepresents the power of war, 
181. Prepared abundantly, 182. 
Exalted into a prince, 183. To 
sell it is sinful, 186b Makes an 
excellent beverage, 197* As¬ 
pired after by the Aiyas, 201. 
feocured for gods by OAyatri, 
313. Its drinking latterly ceased, 
466, 


Soma-beverage, challenged to be 
forcibly taken away, 234. 
Soma-drink, its importance, 175. 
Soma-juice, the vessel of, 26. Its 
oblation, 176. What ;i^rson is 
authorised to drink it, 296. 
Not authorised to be drunk, 
409. 

Soma-plant, its importance in 
the ,&ik~&nhitA, 28. Considered 
to possess a variety of virtues, 
145. 

Soma-rites, not allowed to be ad¬ 
ministered, 233* 

Soma-sacrificea, Agnit^oma its 
form, 33. Performed by both 
the husband and the wife, 186. 
Model of Agnit^oma-sacrifices, 
175, Performer of it is a perfect 
gentloman of the modem 
180. Performed for maintain¬ 
ing social status, 180. Eepresents 
the visit of a prince, iBl. 
Son-sacrifice, performed by those 
who desire to have a son, 182. 
Sphagiology, large additions are 
made to it, 141. Its growth 
explained, 142. Analysed, 144. 
Described as a sister of mytho¬ 
logy, 144. 

Sphya, a wooden sword used at 
a sacrifice, 16. 

Spiritual aspirations of the 
Iryas, 18. 

Spiritual theology, embodies the 
doctrines of the Mazda- 
yasnians, 91. 

Sousbruti, son or disciple of 
Sushruta, 46i8. 

SoutrAntikas, the idea of NirvAna 
from their doctrines, 459. Their 
idea about the system of Bttd- 
dlm, 456. Their statement 
against YogAchAras, the philo¬ 
sophers, 463. 

Souvlra, an Aryan colony, 372. 
Srughna, a town convulsed by 
the fate of SAketa 386. 
Sthdli-pAka, requires only one 
hearth, 171. A sacrifice, 17A 
SthAli-pAka-sacrifice, does not 
uire formul*© about the aacri- 
cial utensils to be recited, 176. 
Enlarged and modified, 178. 
Stfipas, triumphal pUhu^ 460* 
Superstitions, sanction the evils, 
213. 
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fldrya, presents a cosmical pheno¬ 
menon, 53, 

Su«adman, sou of Vishvantara^ 
23a 

Sushjuta, a medical book consis¬ 
ting of two parts, 468. 

Stltra, of Jaimini illustrated by 
his commentators, 42. Those 
of PAnini and Goutama, 265. 
S4tra-k4ias, the authors of Kalpa, 
3oa 

SvMhyiya, its history important, 
334. 

Sv4h4, a sacrificial formula ut¬ 
tered loudly, 135. 

Svargatva, identical with Hour- 
ratat 98. 

Svetamtaras, a division of Jains, 
497. 

Swat, a river, watering a part of 
Afghanisthan, 373. 

System of vacations, as existed in 
old times, 295. 

TACITUS, mentions Tuisco, 74. 

His.three sons,. 76. 

Taittirlya, thinkers and priests, 
the time of, 4. Sanhit^ giving 
the Mantras to bo recited by 
a Hotri, 12, 18. The sacrifioi^ 
period, 35. 

Taittirtyas, their Sanhitds, 41. 
Taittirlyins, their questions, 286. 
TaittirtyarAranyaka, the story of 
a Pnrocldsha as recounted in it, 
247. The interpretation of one 
of’ its passages by M4dhav&- 
chdrya, 470. 

Taittirl^a-Brahmana, gives neces¬ 
sary mformation of the duties 
of Adhvaryu and his subordd- 
nates, 207. The tone of the 
Aryas in its time. 246. Its 
treatment of the Snddras, 253. 
Development of the histonr of 
SvAdhy&ya in it, 335. heac- 
tiouary G4thAa in it, 445, 
Taittirlya-Pr4tish4khya,use of the 
word destruction in it, 28b. 
Taittirtya-SanhitS., indicates that 
Indra means the spirit of 
man, 28. Describes Aditi, 42. 
Its co-existence with jRit-San- 
hit4,154. Mentions rude cus¬ 
toms, 156. Gives necessary 
information of the duties of 
Adbyaryu and his subordinates 


207. It includes much prose, 
326, 501. 

T4mbrapar«i, her bank fertile, 
378. 

Tamils, their character described, 
516. 

Tamo-guna, as a quality men¬ 
tioned in IToga, 311. 
Tanakh4-Nfi.mil, a work of Sikha 
ethics and social rules, 6X5* 
Tan-mtefi, secondary essences, 
286. 

Tantra, a formula adopted by 
the Buddhists, 473. its doc¬ 
trines and principles embodied 
in Parishi^^as and XJpanUads, 
474. Literature, recognises the 
system of many heavens and 
hells, 471. 

Tapas, K&ty4yana^fl observations 
witn regard to it, 355. 
T4pint-Upaxiwads, mentioned in 
evidence of the statements 
made, 474 
Tapti, its valley, 512. 

Telanga, bis superstition, 616. 
Telangu, the race occupying the 
distiicts of the lower Qodavail, 

' 512. 

Theology, its gradual develop¬ 
ment, 1. Proves that the Aryas 
were not barbarians, 2. Tends 
to increase the power of the 
sacrifices, 213, 278. Cultivated 
by Vaisbampfiyana and Koutaa, 
290. Taught first of all sciences, 
296. Its stagnation, 298. Its 
general principles, 312. 
Theological doctrines, in the i2ik- 
Sanhitfi, 2. Dogmas of the 
Arya^ 28. 

Theories, scriptural, allegorical, 
historical, and physical, for ex- 
phuning the mythology ofdif- 
rerent nations, 4. 

Thibet, spread of Nihilism in it, 
458. 

Tiber, the valley, the habitation 
of the Homans, 238. 

Tigris, the valley of, 9L 
Tlrthas, how mentioned in the 
i2ik-Sanhit4 138* 

Ttrthank4ras, their rage against 
the spreiad of Budd^tic doc¬ 
trines, 419. Worshipped by the 
Jains, 498. 

Tistrya. praised in Zend!vftstfi 69 
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Ti;»ya, the original name of Trie- 
hiras, 59. 

Tittiri, his discouraea, 32?. 

Tiw, connected with Tuisea, *74, 
Tonlvali,a propounder of sacrificial 
dogmas, 319. 

TraStana Othwya, corresponds to 
Trita Aptya, 104. 

Tribes, their fusion into one com¬ 
munity, 1. The separation of, 
;2, 13, 20 Their struggle with 
the Aryas, 21. Their settlements, 
21. Germanic, their god of "vic¬ 
tory, 25. Distinction between 
Diti and Aditi Veil known to 
them, 39. Migrate into the 
West, 64. Latin, followed by 
the Greek, 73. 

Tripod, its use, 27* 

Trishiraa, son of Tvastri, 58, 
Attends night, 59, 60. 

Trita, described as a physician, 
103. 

Trita Aptya, corresponds to TraA- 
tana Othwys, 104. 

Troy, warriors of, 81. 

Tuisco, sprung from the earth, 74. 
Mentioned by Tacitus, 74. The 
god of light, 75, 76. 

Tuk&rAma, ViMobfi his god, 23. 
A great Mar&tbA poet, 32. A 
revolutionist like N&nak, 279. 
His devotion highly praise¬ 
worthy, 280. A popular teacher, 
404. A Siifidra j^t, preached 
his doctrines in MabAr&atra 
with great efficacy, 497. Called 
himself a VaUnava, 498, 501, 
514. The effect of his bold 
protest against idolatry, 516. 
Tiilsl-plant, married to an image 
of ViaMu, 514. 

Turanians, the P&ndyas exercise 
a general influence on them,377. 
Tpe philosophical division of 
the races^ 513. 

Tumour, his discussion of Bud- 
dliaV chronolo^, 411, 

TvasM, his twin children, 58. 
Assumes all forms, 59. His 
functibns attributed to Vulcan, 
73. His contact with Xndra, 
104 Praised, 107. Overcome 
by Indra, 107* The favourite 
of the Mazdayasnians, 107. 
Opposed to the 143* 

Becomes a woman, 143. 


UDGATA, his musical modes as a 
singer, 21. His sin^ng, 176. 
His fire-place is AhavAntya, 
177. His singing, 177» 206* 
Information of his duties, 208. 

UdumharAvati, a town, 386. 

Ukba, his discourses, 328. 

Xlkthas, form an independent 
branch of study, 297. 

Ulflpt, a NAga-girl,wife of Arjuna, 
253. 

XJlysses, an altar is dedicated to 
him, 77, 

Universe, the, relation of its con¬ 
stituents, 222. 

Upfldflna, miseries attributed to 
it, 244. 

Upfldhi, it keeps away from men 
their eternd bliss, 457. Con¬ 
sidered by Vai«7iavism, to be 
permanent and immutable, 504. 

Upakri#^a, a class of Aryas of 
mixed blood, 263. 

UpAkby&nas, the MabAbhArata 
originally composed by their 
own x^oets, 338. 

Upanisads, subjective method 
employed in them, 290. Their 
view of Atman corresponds with 
that of Patanjali, 301, 327. 
A true test of its age, 240. 
Geographical notices found in 
them,368,446. Modem,the resort 
of the orthodox Pandit in his 
discussions with a refomier,474. 
The doctrine of transmigration 
of soul as propounded by them, 
489. Nirv^^ia doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism b^sed on their authority, 
496. ShankarAchflrya^s com¬ 
mentary on them extensively 
read, 603. 

Uparfiga, the Chitta influenced by 
object^ 311. 

Urvasht, mentioned in the Bikr 
Sanhitft, 46. The story ol^ 4^ 

Uires, charming hymns of, 17. 
Praisec^ 44. Easy to be identi¬ 
fied with natural phenomena, 
42. Exalted into a goddess, 43. 
Kepresented as revealing her 
form like a woman, 45. A- 
wakes all creatures to consider 
their different modes of life, 45, 

Ushinara, a region beyond ^bul, 
37a 

XJmih Asuri, a Vcdic metre, 96. 
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iJtglia, a term meaning higher 
classes, 242, 375. 

Utsarga, the subject of a proposi¬ 
tion, 262. Founded by P3.>iini 
on linguistic facts, 266. 

Uttara-vedi, latter altar, 176. 

VAHU-MANO, presides over the 
good spirits, 92. 

Taibhd^iKas, their bold assertion 
aginst Buddha Goutama, 463. 
Their views about the Buddhis¬ 
tic system, 455. The ideaof Nir- 
vftwa from their doctrines, 469; 

Vaishamp&j^ana, hia pupils lectur¬ 
ed to their pupils, 329, .A theo¬ 
logical teacher mentioned by 
Pa>iini, 290, 

Vaisheaili, mentioned in refer¬ 
ence to Sh4kya, 314. A pre¬ 
vailing mode of thought, 298. 

Vaianavism, how did it enlist the 
smpathies of the people on its 
side, 405, M4dhav&oMrya, the 
founder of it, 496. JSecessary 
effect of the Br^hma^iical revi¬ 
val, 496. Its idea about the 
“world, 504. 

Vaisnavas,the system of Kan4dais 
the basis of their theology, 489, 
605. 

Vaishya, caste, Banlas included 
in it, 5r5,168. Their families, 
179. Look up for social dis¬ 
tinction, 181, 198. Separated 
from the ruling class, 199. Pay 
taxes and are oppressed by the 
king, 202, 203. Subordinate 
to priests, 206. How came they 
to be hated by the Br4h- 
m^as, 233. One of the first 
three classes, 257, 350. One of 
the essentid parts of the Aryan 
society,363. Boys, their pastoral 
Ufe^ 384. Their social order in 
the towns, 385. Authorized to 
marry ShMra girls, 440. Their 
funcfelotts ripvived and enforced, 
469. One of tke three divisions 
of the Aryai^ 509. 

Vaivasvata, his world, 53, 

V&japeya, a sacrifice in which 
priests take their- seats on a 
beautiful swing, 188. 

VAjasaneya, thinkerK and priests, | 
the time of, 4. The sacrificial ! 
period of, 35. I 


Tijasaneyi-Sanhitfi, later than the 
Taittiriya Sanhit4, 154, Its 
composition belongs to the 
Acharya-period, 208. Condemns 
the growth of the mixed classes, 
252, 372. Its statement about 
the likeness of God, 392. Be- 
ferences in it to the re-actionary 
G4th4s, 445. Budra personified 
in it, 41. 

Taira, identical with Mantra, 205. 

Vfik, described as eternal and 
varied, 163. 

Vfilhika, woollen blankets im¬ 
ported into it, 373. The abode 
of the Aryas at the time of 
P4nini, 386. Pu#pamitra, its 
prince, 400. 

Tallabhis, powerful in Gujaratha, 
616. 

Vfilmlki, a renowned poet, 387. 
His writings not voluminous 
at the time ofPatanjali, 338. 
His mention of the ascetics, 
371, 449. 

Vfimadeva, differs from TishvA- 
mitra, 194. One of the sacred 
seers, 328. 

Vfiman, his request to Bali, 249. 

Vdnaprastha, one of the four 
stages of life, 513. 

VapA, its preparation, 82. 

VwAha, sto^ of, its analysis, 247. 

YarAha-Mihira, his treatises on 
astronomy, 467. 

YArATiasi, a town, 882. 

Varatantw, his discourses, 328. 

YAriikakAra, the greatest being an 
Achftrya, 330. 

YArtika-period, ^ts limit aod du- 
rariOn, 292, 

YArtikas, their origin, 292. Tradi¬ 
tional, 330. The strata they 
discover, 330. Their mention 
of the iianyaka-literature, SSL 

Yaruna, signifies the coverer, 49. 
Associated with the notion of 
beneficence, 49. Cannot be 
identified with Ahura Mazda, 
60. His idea pointed out, 60. 
Goes in the midst of waters, 60. 
ffis fnnctionS and charaoteris* 
rics, 61. Spiritualized, 51, 67. 

Yata^kAra, described to be a 
w^pon, 205. 

YasiatAa, a mention of hia Anu- 
vAka, 298 BepresentatiVe of 
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Arjan power and unrivalled 
supremacy, 337. A teacher of 
reputation, 195. 

Vashi«^/<iis, tlicir clans, 122. Their 
fasliion of keeping hair, 136. 

TAsto^pati, the lord of dwellings, 
133. 

Vaatu-tattva, a phrase used in 
Yoga, 30f). 

VSsudova, Kaatriya and god, 833. 
Originally pronounced in two 
ways couveyinfj two senses, 339. 
His statues visited by many 
Brdhmanas, 4CL 

Vasus, 73* 

Vftyu, notions of the i^iws about 
it, 48. Mentioned along with 
Indra, Rudra and Maruts, 47. 
Ruler of the firmament, 246. 

Yauaa^, a sacrificial formula 
uttered loudly, 135. 

Veda, a bundle of sacrificial grass, 
15. 

Vedantic, doctrines held by the 
followers of Shiva, 500, System, 
a ShMra authorized to learn it, 
465, 

Vedas, described by the ration¬ 
alists as being no divine revela¬ 
tion, 41. Prescribe the func¬ 
tions of three priests, 177. Pro¬ 
duced from Agni, the Air and 
file Sun, 177,244 Hot to ignore 
the authority was the predo¬ 
minant feeling of the dialecti¬ 
cians and the idealists, 446. 
Smriils were ridiculed when 
its study was popular, 470. 
Arguments of Buddhists against 
their authority and worth, 487. 
Goutama, the upliolder of their 
authority, 488. The Nirv&ua 
doctrine of Buddhism based on 
their authority, 496. Their 
mere knowledge produces vani¬ 
ty, 497. Their authority ignored 
by the Buddhas, 512, 

Vedi, Shy4pamas not allowed 
to sit in it, 233. 

Vedio, Aryas, the doings of their 
enemies, 279. Polity, its laws 
set at defiance, 255^ ^6. Polity, 
period between its downfal 
and the revival of Bilhmanio 
polity 403, 472. Polity, not 
supported by Kapila^s doctrines. 


495. Texts, Goutama refers to 
one of their divisions, 487. 

Venas, identical with Venus, 83. 

Venus, identical with Yeuas, 63. 

Vibhdti, its possession the result 
of contemplation, 310. 

yidarbha,its K^atriya prince,385. 

Videha, its K^atriya prince, 3B5. 

Vidura, a philosopher and an 'in- 
fiueutial statespiau, 252. Son of 
a maid servant byVyllsa, 263. 

Vindhya, its downs, the southern 
boundaries of Aryftvorta, 380. 

Vindra, the origmaT ntune of 
Indra, 23, 

Viprfls, authors of the Sfiktas, 
2BL 

Vh’aa, their plcasui'e in killing 
animals, 100, 

Yisb,next to warrioi^s and priests, 
130. 

Vimu, ofi 42. Figures most in 
the Purfl^ias, 471. Exclusive 
object of Vaisnava worship,605. 
Supreme to all other gods iu bis 
turn, 510. 

Vwnu Pur4?ia, praise of Vi«7iu in 
it, 514 

Vi«iU“Sharman, author of Pan- 
cha-Tantra, 468. 

Vishvajanlna, identical with the 
Pfiriwuiya, 346. 

Vishvfikarmiin, described to have 
produced the earth, 42. 

VishvAmitra, sanctions the ex¬ 
clusion of other tribes, 191. 
A warrior, 195. Hid story 
supports the patriarchal system, 
195. Differs from Yilmadeva, 
394, 283. His eating the flesh 
of a Chflne^^a's dog, 258. A 
mention of liis Anuv4ka, 298, 
337. The legend of his patron¬ 
izing a son of a poor Aiya, 
869. 

Vishve-devas, a hymn addressed 
to them, 83. 

Vhuvan, spedal importance is 
attached to it in the Aiteraya 
Brdihman^ 63. 

Visuvat, equinox, compared to the 
head of man, 219. 

VivanMo, son of Yima, 60. 

Viyasvat, becomes a horise, 59. 
Husband of Saranyfl, 58, 5A 
Described as an aesembler of 
men. 103. 
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Volitiou, a theory, 312. 

Tratas, tl)ey supei'sede Yajnas, 
400. Their commendation, 410. 
Great stress laid on them by 
Br^llnnaftism, 513. 

Vrat&rka, a work exaggerates the 
first of Vratas, 513. 

Vrthi, appears to be Briseis, 83, 

Vrittrsa, attack the cattle of the 
people, 30. Their war with In- 
dra, 31. Faith in the power 
of, 31. Drive away clouds, 31. 
Frightened by Kudra, 32. The 
adversary of Indra, 25. With¬ 
hold rain, 140. The enemies of 
Indra, 98. 

Vy&khy^naa, expounded by jRwig 
and Brahmav&dma, 331. 

Vyankoji Bhosla, Marathi lang¬ 
uage as used by the BrlLbrna^ias 
accompanying him, 437. 

Vy&sa, a renowned poet, 337. A 
great historian, 262. Natural 
son of Satyavatt, 253. Notice 
in a Yfirtika, 331. Follower of 
Vasist/ia and Vishv4mitra, 337, 

WAB,the artof, 1. 

Weavers, make clothes for luxuri¬ 
ous, ladies, 131. 

Western nations, substitution of 
wine for Soma common to 
them, 145. 

Whitney, iddicules Mr. Cox, 148. 

YAJNA, superseded by Yratas, 
409. 

yajniya-Bhfiga, a saorificial por¬ 
tion, 21. ^ 

Y&jnika, their teaching, 296. 

Y^nikas, an inferior class of 
BrAhmanas in the time of 
Patanjali, 280. Their doings, in 
the fourth period of Indian phi¬ 
losophy, 283. Their influence 
wecJkmied, 284. Their inter¬ 
pretation of theology, ^6. 
^eir misunderstanding about 
the ancient religious rites, 34Q. 

Y^niky% in mlation to Ealpa- 
B^tras and QhhandchBri^imana, 
296. 

Ymu 8^- mentioned in the .Sik- 
Banhiti ip the sense of Mantra, 
164. Their ter- 

hpinatioxis Ipid down by 
1 $6* The si^ficial dictum>280. 


Yajns-Sanhita, described to bt 
existing, 155, 

Y&jusba, regulates offerings, 145. 
Yfijuslia-Houtra, as distinguished 
from 72ik-,Houtra marking out 
tribal divisions, 12. 
Ydjya-Mantra, its real interpreta- 
I tion, 221. 

! Yama, corresponds to Yima, 102. 
Described in the Bik-Sanhitfi, 
102. Mentioned to be wor- 
sbipped, 103. His degradation 
mentioned in Zend&vest^, 104. 
Tamakau, called Punarvjwfi, 60. 
Y&mala-tantra, mentioned in 
evidence of the statements 
! made, 474. 

Yaml, one of the twin children of 
Yivasvat, 68. 

Yama, one of the children of 
Yivasvat, 68. 

Y^ka,rationalists of his time, 41. 
His ignorance of the myth of 
Ashvins, 61. His observations 
accounted for, 63. His quota¬ 
tions from the ancient historian 
are not important, 63. A 
Nairukta or an etymologist, 63. 
His treatise, a collection of 
Ganas, 325. His awakening 
the Ach&ryas to the sense 
of studying the Yedas, 325. 
Mentions metempsychosis, 429. 
Confirmed in his statement 
about Eudra^s wife by PfininL 
606. 

Ydskflrchdiya,. his wntings re*ac- 
tionary, 323. 

Yati, referred to in connection 
with a Em, 211. 

Yavana* his alliance with the 
-Buddhist, 398. mentioned in 
the ancient Sanskrit literature, 
394./ His identity with the 
Greeks, 395,396. Dr. Bfijendra- 
lal Mitra’s discussion about his 
identity with the Greeks, 396. 
His connection with the Mi- 
dliyamika8,397. 

Tmir, defeated by Odin, 26. 
Ynglings, their pedigree, 76. 
Ynguio, mentioned as living firsl^ 
76 . 

Yoga, its conflict with Ear- 
ma M!m&ns4 a^ter Patanisli,* 
‘284. A sort of compi^tioii, 
286, 299t Its oppomtioix. In 
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MimAnaA, 304. No reference 
in it to former pliilo«ophy, 305. 
Its philosophy was a necessity, 
how ^o ? 307. Its idea about 
god as contrasted with that of 
Pataujali,308. It omits analogy, 
309, 314. Its teaching with 
regard to the doctrine of Nir¬ 
vana, 315. 

Tog&chAryas, the philosophers, 
their description 453. The idea 
which their doctrines, produce 
about Nirvdna, 459, 

Yoga-luema* expresses that which 
sustains the universe, 15*2. 

Yoga-philosophy, its basis the 
MlmAnsA, 310. 

Yoga-ShAstra, special importance 
attached in it to the history of 
AhinsA, 356. • 

Yoga-Sdtra, Patanjali its author, 
487. 

Yoga-system, reoomition of its 
esoteric philosophy, 284. Its 
antecedent cause, 303. Deter¬ 
mines the time of Patanjali, 
316. Of philosophy, the result 
of esoteric principles, 409. 
Patanjali its author, 412, Built 
upon the dogma of metempsy¬ 
chosis ,429. Its principles closely 
followed by the phraseology 
and philosophy of Kapila, 494. 

Yona, prince of Sankals in the 
Panjan, 451. 

Youdheyas, a mountain tribe,374. 


YudbUdra, mentioned by Pinini, 
448. 

Ydpa, atriumpJial pillar, 144,180. 

ZAOTA, identical with Hot&, 99. 

Zaothra, correspopds to the Pr4- 
wttA-Apas, 99. 

Zarathustra, the writings of, 3. 
A leader of some tribes, 13, 51. 
The leader of the Mazdayasni- 
ans, 90. His language and the 
Vedic language identical, 94. 
Described, as a priest and not a 
reformer, 94. 

ZatkA, a method of killing ani¬ 
mals, 118. 

ZendAvestA, elucidating the period 
of the writings of Zarathustra, 
3. Supplies historical materials 
in abundance, 3,13. Describes 
Tistrya, 59. Describes Yama 
and Yam! as two stars, 60, 91, 
93. Mentions the distinctiou 
between K^atra and BrAhma?ia, 
102. Mentions the degradation 
of Yama, 104, Describes Trita 
as a physician, 104. A code of 
settled and religious ceremonies 
108. Mentions the valleys of 
the Indus by the name of Hapta- 
Hendu, 116. Shows a special 
predilection for dogs as oeing 
useful to guard the entrance of 
a house, 134. Mentions Garoth- 
man, 163, 158. 

Zendic mythology, 60. 

• Zeus, the father of Bakxoa, 23. 
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